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Guaranteed satisfac- NIAGARA RECEIVING SEPARATOR 


Especially adapted for cleaning all kinds of grain. Steel sieves. Deep 
ring oiling boxes. Cleaners that keep the sieves clean at all times. 


' - =o 
fil 


Will remove from SCO: 


grain any — percent- 


| : | : | 
a’ 


tion. 


Hundreds in daily 


use. 
Built of steel, wood, or wood covered with steel, in capacities from 30 to 


4000 bushels’per hour. 


Write’ Us 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 


8" Lockport, N. Y. 


he CV, Gas Power for the Elevator 
Sidney Corn Sheller and 


° Place a St. Marys Gas Engine in 
Cleaner Combined your elevator and stop your coal bills. 


Made to shell and clean corn perfectly and 
will do so at rated capacity. Made in all sizes, 
has adjustable cylinder so that the cylinder of: 
sheller can be adjusted to the condition of the 
corn while machine is in motion. Fan made 


to discharge in either direction. The gas engine in the elevator is the most up-to-date power that can be used. 


CLEAN POWER. SAFE POWER. 
Low cost of operation. Always ready without keeping up steam. 


With a St. Marys engine all the fuels may be handled with ease:—gasoline, 
' distillate, naptha, kerosene, producer and natural gas. 
24 to 480 H. P. 


ST. MARYS MACHINE CO. 


Factory: T. MARYS, OHIO 


When in the market for Shellers, Cleaners, 
Drags, Dumps, Man-lifts, etc., write us for 
catalog and prices. 


THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO., Sidney, Ohio 
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More of the INVINCIBLE Corn and Cob is F 
sens wd nace Sharp, Clean and Fine 


Let us send you one today. 


[ehikaste SrkCiue 
kind of feed 
_ grinding you 


can do if you 


have a 


Monarch Attrition Mill 


and it’s one of the kind that 
doesn’t balk and break down. It 
is built to stand hard work and 
lots of it. 


It will mean a bigger profit in your 
feed grinding. 


MING GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY Ask for a copy of our Feed and Meal Milling Catalogue No.26 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S. A. 


eee! BY 


—— Pe y 
sient Ape var rerio rr a Gee Ueda Kansas City, Mo. SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


The Stronee “Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
C. L. Hogle, “526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fra 


ES b Ti 1 Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
sige Sear Port Tandy Greg Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


“EUREKA” Patented Grain Dryer ‘Ge 


Cooler and Conditioner 


a Dries and aerates uniformly and economically wet or 
il — damp grain. 

oe ql =) Our claims are substantiated by users. 

——— SR Here is the system and what the user reports. 


Toledo, Ohio, July 2nd, 1910. 


se ey The 5. Howes Company, 
. Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ANE $3) Gentlemen: 
We have your letter of the 1st ie ,and are returning the Bond 
: under separate cover, aS we consider the Dryers all that you repre- 
zB al a sent them to be. 
: ln Sale We have given them a severe test, and they have proven satis- 
7, i factory. The drying is uniform, and the capacity is larger than 
i ae Me they were purchased for. 
The corn on which they were tested contained before drying 19 
% and 20% of moisture, and the tests show that 5% was taken out of corn 
(aes { 0 dried at the rate of 800 bushels per hour, and 2% at 1200 per hour. 
eV The principles are correct and we are well pleased with our plant. 
2) Wishing you success, we remain, Very truly yours. 
| I The East Side Iron Elevator Company, 
tt ie] A. W. Boardman, Sec’y. 


* 
if 


EN 4 We cover our guarantees with a Bond. We accept all the responsibility 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


= |e The S. Howes Company 


Originators of the Highest Grade Grain Cleaning Machinery 


\ : : (Me AS 
‘ j a A a 3 a. Rea Ch Bab th) a y 
- DAREN Meciean® “EUREKA WORKS” - - = SILVER CREEK,N. Y. RS 
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Two Grades of Grain 


Can be treated independently at the same time on a 


Prinz Automatic Separator 


In other words, one of these Separators is equivalent to two complete machines. 


The Separator can, when desired, mix the two grades in the most perfect way, making 
it invaluable to all who do a mixing business. 


Some Features: 
EXTRA WIDE SIEVES, composed of two-thirds coarse sieves 


and one-third seed or sand sieve. 


PATENTED AUTOMATIC SIEVE CLEANERS, working 


on top of the sieves. 


EXTRA STONG FRAME, insuring smooth and steady running. 


Send us your name and address and we will tell you where you can see our 
Separators in operation in your vicinity. 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by W. G. Clark, 701 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 
124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.;C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau ‘“Zwijndrecht,’’ Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Salem Buckets fill easily, carry maximum load, 
and empty clean. Notice rounded corners and general 
shape. The best elevator bucket for all kinds of grain, 
and mill products. 

Made in more sizes and gauges than any other bucket 
on the market. We fill orders promptly from the large 
stock which we carry. 

SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) 
is the best screw conveyor made. Weare the originators of and 
fully equipped to make the sectional flight conveyor also, but 
advise customers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced 
and more durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders 
more satisfactory service. 


Helicoid convevor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch,. rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust and many other articles. 


HELICOID COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER CONVEYORS 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., 17th=18th St. 


Will You Need Elevator Machinery 
or Supplies This Year? 


Prices are advancing — order early, or send 
for estimates. Best goods— best prices. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
305 South Third Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Agents for Avery Automatic Scales for 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas. They are 


accurate, durable, simple. 


The CONSTANT MAN LIFT 


IS ALWAYS READY TO SERVE YOU 


It is a pleasure to go to the cupola as the Ball 
Bearings make it the easiest operated Manlift 
on the market. The Safety Catch makes it safe. 
It is quickly adjusted for different weight men 
and, best of all, the Fire Insurance Company 
write us they will give users a credit on rates. 
State distance between floors and receive our 
Net Price. 


The U. S$. FAN DISCHARGE CORN SHELLER 


has exclusive features which makes it the best of its kind. 


I) RE 


For instance the 


QUICK REPAIR 


advantage makes it 
worth more money 
to you on a busy 
day than you real= 
ize. Only 30 min= 
utes, or less, to re= 
new a shell or other 
casting. Lock wheel 
Adjustment on all 
our Shellers. Takes 
up less space, is 
positive and can be 
operated while 
Sheller is full of 
corn and running. 


CORN. 


NO MORE SUPERFLUOUS CRACKED 
Send us your specifications for lump price. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, IIl. 


Traveling Representative: N. A. GRABILL, Anderson, Ind. 


MITCHELL BROS. & CO., 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 


1221-1223 Union Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


SMALL COST——\BIG RETURNS 


This is the story of classified advertising in the ‘American 
Elevator and Grain Trade.’’ You can sell your elevator or 
machinery quickly and cheaply through an ad in its columns 


- WRITE FOR RATES 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


: | ‘HERE. is no power requirement too 


small for 
Du BOIS 


Gas and Gasoline Engines 


Our engines are especially designed for 
the small and moderate user of power, and 
even our 5 H. P. Engine has the same per- 
fect principle of design as our larger sizes 
(up to 375 H. P.)y 

There is no necessity of putting in an 
expensive steam plant, or continuing to 
use horse power or other primitive meth- 
ods, when Du Bois Engines are so inexpen- 
sive to install and operate. 


Write us your needs fully, and ask for 
Catalog ‘“‘I,’’ which illustrates our Pro- 
ducer Gas Plants and Engines and Portable Power Plants. 


Dv Bois Iron Works > 


809 Brapy STREET, Du Bots, Pa. 
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Victor Corn Sheller 


Cornwall Corn Cleaner 


Barnard Mfg. Co., Bos deb Wash. 
Walnut St., 
S. Brashear, gor E. Pine St., Springfield, Mo. 
aes Ebert, 2028 Midland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
. Donaldson, 568 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


M. M. Snider, 1533 
WwW. 
Cc. 


YOU’LL BE HAPPY 


WITH A 
“NEW ERA” 


Passenger Elevator 


It is the EASIEST RUNNING 
SAFEST 
BEST 


It has many exclusive features’ 
Write for 
information and prices. 


Sidney Elevator Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO. | 


Want ads. 
Rates on application. 


in this paper bring results. 


Prospects are good for an immense corn crop this year. 


Are you prepared to handle it? 


It will pay you to investigate our complete line of Corn 
Shellers and Cleaners. 


The Victor Corn Sheller 
are standard machines of their class. 


and Cornwall Corn Cleaner 
These machines will 
enable you to handle it to best advantage. 


capacity, strength and durability they have no equal. 


For efficiency, 


We also make Feed Mills with Ball or Standard Bearings, 
Separators of all kinds for Mill and Elevators, 
Aspirators, Grain Dryers of all capacities and Cereal Mill Outfits. 


Scourers, 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL SALES AGENTS 


H. J. Creagor, P. O. Box 1595, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Sage J. Noth, Tel. Harrison 5597, 402 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
C. Darby, Williamsport, Md 

Williced Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Des Moines. Iowa 


Perfect Pneumatic Cleaning, combined with thorough 
sieve separations are possible only with the 


American Grain Separator 


@ Not only does this machine clean more thoroughly, at a much greater capacity 
than any other, but it also saves 50% in power. It is entirely automatic in 
operation, requires much less space, runs absolutely quiet, and therefore does not 
have to be braced to keep it in place. 


q It is the only grain cleaner which will extract positively all refuse of a lighter 
nature than the grain to be cleaned. It pneumatically extracts impurities that it 
is impossible to extract by any other method or device. 


Write now for full information, which will be of great value to you. 


American Machinery & Construction Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NEW MARSEILLES DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS 


~ M oo E eee POSITIVELY GUARANTEED toshell either shucked or unshucked corn faster, 
theres: Oe nF 4 G Tae with less power in proportion to capacity; take the corn off the cobs cleaner; clean 
SESSR OW. CrS, 1 eco enes both cobs and corn more perfectly; do less crushing or grinding of corn or cobs and 


coiwaconbe arenes save a larger per cent of the corn than any other cylinder sheller on the market. 
Jacks, Grain Elevator pena Cara igne, 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Gainesville, Texas, May 12, 1908. 
Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseilles, Ill. —Gentlemen:—We purchased 
the first Shuck Corn Sheller you ever made, some eighteen or 


Machinery and Supplies. 


a twenty years ago. Since then we have bought 12 or 15 of them, 
x5 representing every improvement, and expect to buy several 
ams more this season. We have bought one or more of 

9 about every other make and think we are com- 
a0 petent judges of such machinery. Your Shell- 
5 ers husk and shellthe corn off the cob more 
> q thoroughly; save it more completely; clean 
a both the shelled corn and the cobs more 

3 g perfectly; require less power in proportion 
£35, to capacity. are more durably constructed 

aR and cost less, loss of time and cost of re- 
oa os pairs considered, than any sheller we 
Rates ave ever used. We have thrown out 
="'a every other kind of Corn Sheller we ever 


bought and have replaced them with 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marseilles Hil Branch Houses and Gicttoel Ai wants plana putes nce 
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SCRAP that troublesome Alfalfa Grinder and put in the 
WILLIAMS SYSTEM—Make Some Money for your Stockholders 
—GET RESULTS. You can only get such results from 


The Williams Patent Alfalfa Grinding System 


Made in 6 Sizes. 
1550 Machines in Daily Operation. 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED 
CORN together. 


They willreduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF 
ALL KINDS, with the CORN on. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED 
CORN ALONE. 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. 

They willreduce ALFALFA HAY andtwo other kinds 
of CEREALS at the same time, as each machine 
has three separate feeding places. 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or 
CEREAL, together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY 
KIND OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE bychanging cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 


They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME 
TIME, coarse or fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYS- 
TEM OF COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 


They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR 
THE POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR RE- 
PAIRS OFANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the 
installation of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder 


Southwestern Representative: A. G. Olds, Care Manhattan Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 
Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg. ., San Francisco, Cal. 
Texas Representative: D. J. Hayes Co., 615 Washington Ave., Houston, Texas. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


2701 North Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


September 15, 1910. 
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“CLIPPER” Grain and Corn CLEANERS 


The No. 69 Clipper is a first class grain receiving 
Cleaner for local elevators. It has large capacity, is solidly 
built, is dustless and will make the most difficult separa- 
tions. It is simple, strong, convenient and will 
not easily get out of order. It requires less for 
repaits than any other Grain Cleaner on the 
market and is always ready for business. 
Ours is the only successful combination 
cleaner on the market. We give a 30-day 
guarantee with each machine. 


If you are looking for the best cleaner, we 
would be glad to show you what we have. Our 
line of clover seed cleaners are strictly up to date. 
All sizes and capacity. Wecan furnish machines 
with Traveling Brushes, Air Controller and all 
modern improvements. Send for catalog and discounts, 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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MONITOR: 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
CLEANER 


Fully protected by broad patents. 


UNLIKE ANY GRAIN CLEANING MACHINE E 12 ft] —=6 
MANUFACTURED. ae Ze be 


A NEW WAY TO CLEAN GRAIN 


We offer you a new method of cleaning grain. We can simplify your present 


methods of cleaning, and introduce into your present system greater economy in 
cleaning grain than you have ever experienced. First, we have to offer a 
machine that is entirely automatic. It will operate continuously, day in and 
day out, with precisely the’ same close calculated results. The ease of 


[T regulation for each operating part is beyond comparison. New perfected 
features have been incorporated—these improvements are new things 

in grain cleaner construction. This machine will take care of itself— 

COSTS _ even oiling is dispensed with, as the bearings and eccentrics carry 
a supply of oil sufficient for several weeks steady use. 

TOO Secondly, we offer you the means of correcting the costly 
operating expense of your present cleaner. You are 


guaranteed a saving in shrinkage loss over your present 
MUCH outfit, closer, better separations, also a saving in 
power, operators’ services and cost of up-keep. A 
new illustrated, descriptive circular sent on request. 
to handle grain by inferior 
methods. We can show you 
a remedy. Allow us to talk this 


over with you. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A. F. Shuler, 316 Fourth Avenue, South ST. LOUIS, MO.—S. J. McTiernan, 25 Merchants Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL.—F. M. Smith, 608 Traders Building SPECIAL JACKSON, MICH.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Avenue 
PORTLAND, ORE.—C. J. Groat, 404 Concord Building AGENTS AKRON, O.—A. S. Garman 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—J. H. Henderson, 1 Board of Trade OWEGO, N. Y.—J. H. Foote 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—D. J. Hayes Co. 


TheAmencan Flevator.® Gran Trade 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN INTERESTS. 


Won. X XIX. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1910. 


INGieor 


[By Telegraph. ] 


COUNCIL OF GRAIN EXCHANGES. 


The fall meeting of the Council of North Ameri- 
can Grain Exchanges was held in the Board of Man- 
agers Room of the New York Produce Exchange, on 
September 12 and 13, President James Bradley of 
Chicago in the chair. 

The first session was called to order at eleven 
o’clock; and after roll call President Bradley made 
a brief address upen the work before the Council, 
its objects and aims. Concluding he introduced E. 
Pfarrius, of New York City, who made an address 
“To the Farmer,” being certain “information and 
recommendations regarding. further scientific culti- 
vation and fertilizing of grain fields,” as follows: 


TO THE FARMER. 
BY E. PFARRIUS. 


Gentlemen:—At your request, expressed to me at 
our last meeting in February in Chicago, I have 
prepared an address to the farmer, stating in a 
plain and practical way the present situation of 
our agricultural conditions, in comparison with oth- 
er nations. We have been leading exporters of 
grain in former years, but have lost that position. 
There is no reason why our farmers, following the 
example of those in other countries, should not be 
able to increase the wheat yield, within a short 
time, to 25 bushels per acre, which on the present 
area under cultivation would give us more than a 
thousand million bushels of wheat, thereby re-estab- 
lishing our former exporting position. Such new 
eondition would do away with our constant fright 
of not having enough wheat for home consumption. 
Tt would give to the markets larger stocks, which 
are as much needed to the general feeling of safety 
and contentment as a deposit in the bank is to the 
average man. With the larger yield of cotton, corn, 
eats and other produce, every other article will 
slowly find a lower level of price and the talk of 
high cost of living will become a thing of the past. 
My address to the farmer is as follows: 

The object of this address is, through the Council 
of the North American Grain Exchanges, to con- 
sratulate the farmer of winter wheat upon the sat- 
isfactory result of this year’s labor, especially grat- 
ifving by the somewhat enlarged revenue per acre; 
and to speak encouraging words to the spring 
wheat farmer, whose fields in many sections of the 
Northwest have been disastrously hit by this sum- 
mer’s long drought. 

Nature certainly cannot be dictated to, and the 
sooner we conform our ways in such manner as to 

~ assist it as much as possible in our limited power, 

like a doctor trying to help and alleviate the pain 
of the sick, the sooner shall we be benefited, To 
keep pace with other nations and in consideration 
of our growing population, we must find means to 
increase our agricultural production. The time of 
scratching the top of virgin soil and harvesting a 
bountiful crop is past in our principal grain growing 
states. We have in many large sections, especially 
in the East, absolutely worked out the soil. The 
most serious thought ought to be given to rebuild- 
ing or rejuvenating it. 

The Northwest, in spite of the drought, reports 
some good average wheat crops, where fields have 
been properly cultivated, while the indifferent 
neighbor made no crop whatever. There is no doubt 
in the mind of soil authorities of this country and 
Burope that land well attended to and fortified by 
proper fertilization will stand many of nature’s hard 
blows, while soil indifferently cared for will hardly 
repay the labor. 

The American farmer does not enter upon an 
“seroplane trip in unknown Arctic regions,’ he sim- 
ply follows the hard-earned but well-proven expe- 
rience of other nations, when he applies new scien- 
tific methods to improve his land and insure a crop. 
It took England fifty-two years to rejuvenate her 
soil, where nowadays thirty-two bushels of wheat 
per acre are raised against an average of fourteen 
and a half bushels in this country. 

Without proper cultivation and using no manure 
nor fertilizers, English experiments today show only 
eleven and a half to twelve bushels per acre. I 
know of American farmers, who on good-sized tracts 
of land raise fifty-two bushels of wheat and seven- 
ty-three bushels of corn to the acre. One bushel 
‘additional of wheat per acre gives to the United 
States forty-eight million bushels larger yield. 

The time for preparing the soil for the new win- 
ter wheat crop is near. The Washington Agricul- 
tural Bureau, the Agricultural Commissioner in 
every state, the directors and managers of agricul- 


tural experiment stations, are within easy reach 
and at the farmer’s disposal for information and 
instruction. Every grain exchange and every rail- 
road official in this country is impressed with the 
necessity of giving assistance whenever requested. 

The American farmer is generally well-to-do. Why 
should he when prosperous not buy a modern motor 
car as well as the small town banker. He makes 
money circulate in that way, sees and observes 
more of his own and other farms; his and his fam- 
ily’s world view obtains wider opportunity. The 
grain exchanges are glad to know him in closer re- 
lation with outsiders, and to see any remaining 
animosity on his part toward exchanges forever dis- 
appear. We are all working on a mutually common 
ground for the improvement of this country’s agri- 
cultural condition. 

For over forty years in the grain business here, 
we have experienced tremendous evolutions. For 
instance, we have exported in former years consid- 
erable quantities of rye to Germany and other for- 
eign countries. This year we see rye imported from 
Germany, which, besides the ocean freight of five 


PRESIDENT JAMES BRADLEY. 


cents per bushel, paid an import duty of ten cents 


per bushel. 
In flaxseed, the United States exported: 
ENT aL Oeemenret ert versizns a -eh clei Pere’s eefock About $4,500,000 
MOPS O Eaters: si prevs. seca <7a-a'ate-e-cte.e's ae About $6,750,000 


Thus far in 1910, we have imported and bought 
flaxseed from Argentine and Calcutta to an amount 
exceeding nine million dollars, and paid twenty-five 
cents per bushel import duty (on which an euiva- 
lent of nine cents is rebated for the exportation of 
pressed oilecake, so that the flaxseed importer really 
figures on sixteen cents per bushel duty on flax- 
seed). When our country had a surplus of flaxseed 
for export, it was sold at $1.05 to $1.15 per bushel; 
when our crop is deficient, as during the last and 
present crop year, foreigners make us pay from 
$2.00 to $2.50 per bushel for our needs, 

If farmers in the Northwest do not put the soil in 
condition for richer fertility to raise more flaxseed, 
unquestionably we shall soon be at the mercy of 
foreigners and obliged to pay any price. The an- 
nual consumption of flaxseed in the United States 
is 26 million bushels; 1910 crop estimated at 15 mil- 
lion bushels. 

In oats, the United States has during the last year 
imported a fair quantity from Canada, paying fif- 
teen cents per bushel import duty. 

The above statements show that we have during 
4910 imported three different kinds of grain, all of 
which up to a comparatively short number of years 
ago were exported, when we turned the balance of 
trade in our favor by shipments to foreign lands. 
What is the reason for this unfortunate change? 
Have we lost our land, our money or wit, that other 
countries can under-sell us in spite of our high tar- 


iff wall? Do we need larger or new territory, or 
must we practice closer application of scientific cul- 
tivation on land at our disposal? I refrain from 
answering these simple questions, but refer to the 
utterances of the following great men: 

Abraham Lincoln, in an address to the Wisconsin 
State Agriculture Society, some fifty years ago, sug- 
gested a greater thoroughness in all departments of 
agriculture: 

“The thought recurs that education and cultivated 
thought can best be combined with agricultural 
work or any labor on the principle of thorough 
work. Unquestionably, thorough cultivation will re- 
quire more labor to the acre, but will it require 
more to the bushel? To speak within bounds, it is 
known that fifty bushels of wheat or one hundred 
bushels of corn can be produced from an acre.” 

If Lincoln should now see an average of fourteen 
and one-half bushels of wheat and thirty-five bush- 
els of corn per acre, and look at the deserted farms 
in the United States on sixteen thousand square 
miles, which is equal to an area twice the size of 
Massachusetts; if Lincoln could look at the new 
Library Building in New York City, costing millions 
of dollars, and also at the abandonment of unpro- 
ductive farms within twenty miles of this library, 
would he call this prosperity in agricultural condi- 
tions? 

Ex-President Roosevelt, after returning to civil- 
ization from the interior of Africa, in his very first 
speech at Luxor, on March 23, 1910, said to African 
inhabitants: 

“The prosperity of every country will be reduced 
unless the essentials rest upon agriculture. Educa- 
tion must be a step not away from the farm, but in 
the direction of the farm.” 

No .better work has been done in the movement 
tor the upbuilding of agriculture, and no nobler ex- 
ample to other states can be exhibited than such 
given in Minneapolis of the late Congress of Minne- 
sota Farmers, where Governor Eberhart and Ar h- 
bishop John Ireland spoke in eloquent and telling 
words. 

The Governor said: ‘By careful experiment it has 
been demonstrated that under the average tillage, 
without rotation of crops, proper selection of seed 
and adequate return of fertilizer to the soil, the 
average farm barely pays for the cost of labor and 
seed, and leaves no profit for the owner on the in- 
vestment. On the other hand, ten years of rotation 
experiments at the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Station demonstrate that a simple five-year rotation 
plan on a tract alongside of those that were profit- 
less not only paid all labor cost and fixed churges, 
but yielded a net profit of six dollars per acre, be- 
sides bringing about a’ steady annual improvement 
of soil fertility and crop yield. Applied to Minne- 
sota’s thirty million acres of crop under plow, an 
improvement in crop rotation and soil fertilization 
that would add only three dollars per acre to net 
profit, would add ninety millions of dollars to the 
annual farm income, which is four times the amount 
of taxes collected for all purposes in Minnesota.” 

Further on in his address, Governor Eberhart de- 
clares, what may apply to most if not all of the 
United States: ‘“‘Were I to make even an approxi 
mate estimate of farm losses from bad tillage, rob- 
bery of-soil elements, bad roads, neglected drain- 
age, forest and mine waste, neglect of machinery 
and buildings, wasted stream resources, fertilizers 
dissipated in the air, not to mention the waste of 
human energy, health and life, the people of Min- 
nesota, whom I have the honor to represent, would 
rise up in indignation and declare that I was trying 
to destroy the good reputation of our state.” ‘ 

Archbishop Ireland, in his closing remarks. said: 
“We should waste nothing of the bounties of the 
state, nor in our haste for immediate profit forget 
its future destinies and those of the population who 
in years will take our place in upbuilding Minne- 
sota, No man lives for himself alone, no genera- 
tion of men lives for itself alone. In the eyes of 
the Great Giver of good things, we are trustees— 
trustees for the men of today, trustees for the men 
of tomorrow!” 

The room of ‘this Council is the last place in whieh 
to give voice to pessimistic views of the future: the 
contrary is the case. So long as we see that the 
country at large realizes the true position, then 
remedies for the evil may be found. We have today 
ten thousand students in agricultural colleges, be- 
ing taught scientific farming methods. In Minne- 
sota, Arkansas, New York and Missouri, there have 
heen conferences to advocate agricultural improve- 
ments. It may interest some to know that last 
Arpil in the Hampton Institute (Virginia) colored 
students gave a dramatic presentation of the “New 
Farming Idea’’ before an audience of twelve hun- 
dred people. 

If the United States reach a population of one 
hundred and twenty-five million people within twen- 
ty years, as predicted by Mr. James J. Hil, we 
have to look out for larger crop yields. The coun- 
try under such necessity to feed more people could 
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ill afford to make such small wheat crops as Wwe 
have had twice within only ten years. 

In 1900 total wheat crop of U. S. was 522 million bu. 
In 1904 total wheat crop of U. 8S. was million bu. 
In 1909 total wheat crop of U. S. was 737 million bu. 
In 1910 total wheat probably 650 to 675 million bu, 

During the last two years everybody complained 
of the high cost of living. The drought this sum- 
mer made farmers, merchants, railroads and capi- 
talists think! Happily the drought was broken in 
time. Capital begins to recognize the seriousness of 
the situation. Leading railroads in New York and 
neighborhood have acquired about ejght thousand 
acres of land. They naturally desire a profit on the 
investment, but their real purpose is to demonstrate 
to the neighboring farming communities the satis- 
factory results on scientific basis. The Agricultural 
improvement Association of New York State is be- 
ing incorporated to purchase land and to develop 
its resources, with Mr. W. C. Brown (President of 
the New York Central Railroad System) as Presi- 
dent, and some influential railroad men and con- 
gressmen as directors. 

There has been a great deal of discussion regard- 
ing the labor question on farms. In answer to one 
hundred letters written to well-informed people in 
the different grain producing parts of our country, 
we hear but few complaints about the actual scarc- 
ity of labor in the Northwest, while the Middle 
West, although glad to receive more farm help, does 
not deseribe the situation as serious. enough to af- 
fect the reduction of crop results. The Eastern 
states complain the most as to lack of help, espe- 
cially where the soil needs slow, patient and intelli- 
gent labor for a number of years in order to regain 
proper fertility. 

Do not spend one dollar on the purchase of poor, 
depleted soil, if you imagine you can make money 
quickly. It takes steady and intelligent work for 
four to six years, according to conditions, to build 
up the top soil (humus) to proper fertility. Of 
course, you get light crops during these four to six 
First of all, plant greens for one or two 
such as clover, alfalfa, grass, soy beans, or 
or fertilizer as liberally as your 
pocket allows. Rotate different crops, for instance, 
oats, wheat, clover, corn. Do not buy cheap fertil- 
izer if you use any, and consider it of the greatest 
imnortance to use only healthy, plump, clean seed, 
whatever higher price you may have to pay than 
for ordinary quality. These. in short, are the cardi- 
nal instructions of soil authorities on_ scientific 
methods to improve land and crop yield. The value 
of your property thus rejuvenated and bearing rich 
crops may be tripled in six years. Of equal impor- 
tance is, that farmers take decided steps to improve 
the roads for better transportation of crops to in- 
terior railroad stations. ; 

The recommendations made regarding scientific 
methods not only apply to the growing of grain, 
but also to fruit, and it is with great pleasure that 
we see the largest peach crop on record reported 
this year in New Jersey and Delaware, thanks to 
the hard study and scientific ways, first scoffed at, 
which seem to have conquered the insect pests and 
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other enemies of the tree. People now. worry and 
have their hands full to distribute properly this 
large crop to market. 

We certainly ought to be thankful for scientific 


accomplishments and mindful of our duty to heed 
the new teachings. Scientists are unable to help 
everywhere. The magnificent chestnut trees in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are killed or 
dying, attacked by the deadly poison of parasitic 
fungus. In spite of great expense and careful scien- 
tific application no remedy is found to destroy the 
disease, and chest-nutting by the boys, we are sorry 
to say, will soon be a thing of the past. 

New problems come up constantly regarding fer- 
tilization or the acceleration of the growth of young 
plants. One of these is to electrify the soil, which 
has been tried in England, Germany, and in a few 
places in our own country: .In answer to my in- 
quiry, I have received reports from Europe that the 
matter is still in a tentative state. The electric 
current, passed through a wire net almost twelve 
feet above the ground and fastened to poles, has 
not had the desired effect of accelerating or more 
effectively securing the growth of vegetable and 
grain plants. More experiments will be made in the 
future. 

I would consider it amiss if I did not on this oc- 
casion, through the Council of American Grain Ex- 
changes, say to the farmers of our country a few 
words about the trading on the exchanges in fu- 
ture deliveries, or so-called ‘‘futures” trades. HEvery 
little while we hear from Washington threats of in- 
terference, which not only harass and hurt, but 
even stop business, to the loss of everybody, farmer 
or dealer. We hope that the farmer will find it to 
his interest to co-operate with the endeavors of the 
exchanges to dispose forever of hampering interfer- 
ence on the part of Washington’s so-called econo- 
mists. If the farmer raises grain, he must sell it. 
Somebody must buy and warehouse it if not imme- 
diately consumed. Does Washington mean to force 
the elevator’ warehousemen into wild speculations? 
Some may be willing to enter into them, but surely 
on an absolutely safe basis and at the farmer’s ex- 
pense. The futures trade is the natural outcome of 
extensive crop raising, and woe to the nation with 
large grain yields that cannot through trade chan- 
nels for future deliveries take up vast quantities, at 
the same time equalizing values, without disastrous 
price fluctuations. How could Englishmen every 
week trade in large cargoes of wheat, often two 
months on the water, without dealing in Liverpool 
futures? How could the Russian farmer sell his 
rye to Continental markets without Berlin- future 
trades? Take away the compass and rudder from a 
ship on the high seas, whether in storm or calm, 
and you have a picture of the grain markets with- 
out future trading. The land owners in Germany 
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succeeded in influencing the government to stop fu- 
ture trading in grain, but they soon saw their error 
and loss. For two years future trading in grain has 
again been officially permitted, has increased stead- 
ily, and is now transacted on three German mar- 
kets instead of on one as formerly. 


It was my good fortune to be born in Cologne on - 


‘the Rhine. My father had a country place near the 
well-known Appollinaris Mountain. Of course, we 
had vineyards, and made only every eighth year a 
crop good in quality and quantity, in spite of filling 
the rocky soil with all the pig, cow and horse ma- 
nure and old shoes it could stand. In that eighth 
year everybody had an abundant wine crop. Bar- 
rels, vats and help were scarce during the short 
period of harvest. Many tons of good grapes were 
wasted in every place, and prices declined heavily; 
no owner made money; everybody was _ irritated. 
All this has been changed in the meantime. Capi- 
talists came to the help of poor wine growers; they 
built large, cool cellars and tunnels in the moun- 
tains; enormous vats take up the wine the grower 
has to sell without any waste; inspection tests sepa- 
rate the different qualities. The peasant receives 
his warehouse certificates, on which he gets ready 
cash at the bank around the corner. The goods are 
disposed of at regular auction sales. 

What would happen with our vastly larger quan- 
tities of grain suddenly thrown on the markets 
without. the elevator warehouses as buyers and 
without the well-organized futures market at which 
a world of millers and traders are represented and 
which serves as an auction place on every business 
day? 

Thus times change, and we all change with them. 
But somethings remain unchangeable, among which 
is that principle so fundamental to contentment and 
prosperity, to assist the tillers of the soil, and there- 
by assist ourselves and the country at large. 


Mr. Pfarrius was followed by Frank D. Lalanne, 
who made an address on the subject of “Organiza- 
tion and Conservation.” 

Then came a paper by M. W. Cochrane, President 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


WHAT CAN THE EXCHANGES DO TO PROMOTE 
A LARGER AND BETTER YIELD THROUGH 
THE SELECTION OF PROPER SEED? 

BY M. W. COCHRANE. 


The most important subject now before the farm- 
ers, the grain trade and millers, is how to obtain a 
larger yield of better grain. An educational cam- 
paign, as outlined by Mr. Pfarrius, is now. being ac- 
tively carried on by the Government and state ex- 
periment stations, and this movement has been rati- 
fied and indorsed at every meeting of millers and 
grain dealers throughout the country. Theory and 
practice, as a matter of education, are of course 
very necessary, but little can be accomplished un- 
less it is possible to plant better seed. 

The state experiment stations and the Agricul- 
tural Department of the United States Government 
have awakened a wide-spread interest among farm- 
ers; and we are beginning to feel the effect of it, as 
a greater number of farmers are asking for proper 
seed at every planting. The up-to-date farmer de- 
sires to raise wheat that will not only give a good 
yield per acre but also sell readily on the market 
and bring the top price. To find-such ready sale it 
must meet the millers’ requirements. 

We have outlived the erroneous idea that “any 
old wheat will do,’ and we have come to look for 
quality in both wheat and flour. The same is true 
of corn, oats, barley and rye. The old question, 
“What’s the price of wheat today?’’? means nothing 
to us unless we know what particular wheat is 
meant. 

Grain, to bring the best market price, must have 
the finest characteristics. Every soi] and every 
climate has its effect upon varieties, and what will 
prosper in one section will fail in another. I recall 
a sample on my tables the other day, which con- 
sisted of good hard winter wheat and good soft win- 
ter wheat. Hither variety by itself would have 
brought a good price that day; but as those two 
classes of wheat are handled very differently at the 
mill and must also be treated differently in prepar- 
ing them for grinding, the fact that they were 
mixed caused them to sell at a considerable dis- 
count. 

I will venture to say that out of the thousands of 
cars which are sold in our terminal markets it 
would be impossible to find a specified variety, un- 
mixed with other kinds, one day in ten; and those 
houses which are looking for a car of Fulecaster can 
perhaps find Fultz or something else on that day, 
but it is all a matter of chance; and you must ad- 
mit that an order for a pure-bred seed wheat, free 
from smut, onions and cockle, is one of the very 
hardest to fill. 

The selection of good seed is the most important 
means of increasing the yield, and this factor in 
wheat production is just as much to the interest of 
the. commission man as it is to the farmer. This 
is not a charitable proposition which I suggest, but 
it is to the interest of every man on the board of 
trade to help any man who wants good seed to ob- 
tain it. We must even sacrifice our personal con- 
venience to help him select his seed out of the best 
portion of the crop; and it pays to grade it in such a 
way that he may secure the largest and plumpest 
seed for sowing. Shrunken seed, as shown by a 
wrinkled seed coat, is evidence that there is not 
enough plant food stored up and that the little plant 
will be stunted. That it pays well to use large and 
plump seed has been shown in the results secured 
in numerous experiment stations along this line— 
often from four to five bushels more per acre, with- 
out special fertilization. ~ 
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We must help the farmer to get unmixed, pure- 
bred seed of the variety best suited to his locality. 
We should encourage him to grow only this one 
variety, to keep it pure, and to encourage his neigh- 
bor to do the same thing. Growing two or more 
varieties at the same time will invariably result in 
getting them mixed in the handling. 

We must get after the miller who buys directly 
from the farmer. His present method is to inspect 
the wheat and if it meets his general requirements, 
he buys it and dumps it all into the same bin with 
that of the farmer ahead and the farmer to follow. 
The grain buyer does the same thing. He buys load 
after load of the farmers from all over the county, 
dumps it all into the same car, ships it to market, 
and trusts to luck for his grades. We realize that 
this is a big proposition, and it will not be under- 
taken by the individual, unless he can see an im- 
mediate profit; therefore it is all the more neces- 
sary that the exchanges should take up the work 
and evolve some system whereby the seventy or 
eighty million bushels of seed wheat shall be the 
cream of the crop instead of being whatever may 
be left at the bottom of the bin. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the remedy? How is this 
great work to be accomplished? The grain ex- 
changes cannot go into the seed business, nor is it 
desirable that they should, but we can help solve 
the problem. : : 

Our first duty is to locate all the good seed grain. 
Perhaps this is all that can be expected of us for a 
year or two years. We can write to every man in 
the trade and tell him that as grain merchants, his 
interests and ours are identical; that the only way 
he can make his business more profitable is to get 
a larger yield and a better variety in his section; 
and that it is his duty, as well as his privilege, to 
co-operate with us in furnishing the proper seed. 
We will say to him: “If the wheat in your locality 
is suitable for seed purposes, please send us a sam- 
ple, and we will put you in touch with the firms 
who want it and will offer you the best possible 
price. If you lack good seed,. let us know what you 
need and we will furnish it to you through our 
membership, either in carlots or in lots to suit.” 
We must get him to inform us as soon as possible 
of the conditions at his station—whether he will 
need seed or whether he has good seed to spare. ~ 

That there is already a demand for better seed 
from every section is indicated by these excerpts 
from letters recently received: 

“Greensburg, Ind., August 20, 1910.—While the 
wheat in our locality is very good for milling, we 
would like to improve the quality of the seed. If 
you have anything suitable for seeding purposes, 
keep your samples before us. We would also like 
to know where the seed was grown.” 

“Georgetown, Ky., August 20, 1910.—We are in the 
market for about one car strictly good Fultz seed 
wheat. If you have something good, please send 
samples and price F. O. B. here.” 

“Mt. Vernon, Ind., August 20, 1910.—Have yours 
of the 18th and note all you write about carrying on 
an educational campaign for the betterment of 
grain dealers and millers, as well as in the produc- 
tion of wheat. Speaking from our own experience 
and our own territory, our wheat has retrograded | 
very much here of late years. Some fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago we stood at the top of the list, but 
that is not the case today, and we think it is due 
largely on account of poor farming. Doubtless 
there is wheat in this county that would do for seed 
wheat and will be used as such, but. we do not know 
where to go to get it; and as we have never made 
any effort in that line, are rather inclined to think 
we will not be able to do anything for you in the 
way of seed wheat. There no doubt will be some 
seed wheat introduced here, as it is done almost 
every season. Some few farmers buy a few bushels 
of wheat as an experiment, and do not think this 
season will be an exception.” 

“Bogard, Mo., August 23, 1910.—We think there 
ie be enough wheat here for seed, but none to” 
ship.”7 

“Chattanooga, Tenn., August 29, 1910.—If you can 
furnish a car load or two of seed wheat, soft red 
winter, raised in southern Missouri, please mail me 
samples and state lowest price. Also quote seed 
rye.” 

“Bellefontaine, Ohio, August 30, 1910.—Referring 
to yours of the 27th about seed wheat, we want a 
car of seed wheat of good variety, Fulcaster, Nig- 
ger, or wheat of that character, if you have any and 
can mail us small sample. We will appreciate it 
and try to trade.” : : 

“Kent, Ohio, August 29, 1910.—We have very fair 
wheat here, but we do not have any that we offer 
to reship as seed, as the varieties are rather mixed,” 

“Chillicothe, Ohio, August 29, 1910.—We are look- 
ing around for some good seed wheat and have 
written quite a few firms in the northern part of 
cur state, thinking that perhaps the seed from that 
territory would be better suited to the conditions 
here than seed from other states. However, will be 
glad to have samples and prices on anything of 
this sort that you can offer, especially on Gypsy, 
Fultz and Poole varieties.” 

“Danville, Ky., August 20, 1910.—Don’t fail to an- 
Swer as promptly as you can in regard as to where 


_the car of Fultz which we purchased of you was 


raised. We want to sell it for seed, if it came from 
the right country. We should have asked this be- 
fore purchasing, but through oversight did not. The 
car came in today and is all right, if it was raised 
in the right section for our seed.” 

L. A. Fitz, of the botany department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
has issued a circular giving the names of about two 
hundred Kansas farmers who have wheat from this 
year’s-crop suitable for sowing. The circular is the 
result of tabulation by the field agents of the Col- 
lege of fields producing wheat of a quality suitable 
for such use. It is the result of the movement be- 
gun last spring for better distribution of good seed 
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wheat in the state. At that time an arrangement 
was made whereby millers and the College should 
divide the -expense of finding the good wheat and 
making known its whereabouts to those who de- 
sired to secure better seed for next autumn’s sow- 
ing. Another and more complete list of farmers 
having good seed will be issued later. 

The Rock Island Railway has perfected plans for 
‘an active campaign for better seed wheat and better 
wheat growing methods in Oklahoma. On Septem- 
ber 5, a special instruction train of five cars left 
Guthrie and spent ten days visiting the larger Okla- 
homa towns for a demonstration of the value of 
sowing good seed. Aboard the train was a corps 
of instructors from the Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege. Demonstrations of the value of good seed 
were made with samples of flour, loaves of bread, 
ete. Lectures were given at each town where the 
train stopped. The Rock Island’s work in this di- 
rection is in charge of H. M. Cottrell, agricultural 
commissioner of the road, until recently connected 
with the agricultural schools of ‘Kansas and of 
Colorado. Oklahoma millers are co-operating in the 
work. 

I can see no further into the future than to col- 
lect this information and to advertise to the world 
where all the good seed is located. When once we 
know where the seed is, there will be hundreds of 
grain houses who will be glad to handle it and pay 
the proper price. Under the present method, it is 
sometimes weeks before the proper grain can be 
obtained to fill special orders, and then often it is 
too late. 

It may be asked, “Who is going to carry this 
grain between the time it is reported and the time 
it is required?” That, gentlemen, is a problem 
which will solve itself. In our market, and I be- 
lieve in every other market, there are enough com- 
mission houses and elevators who can see which 
side of their bread is buttered to buy in this seed 
and hold it until it is wanted, for we all know the 
trouble of trying to locate a fancy car of a special 
variety at a certain time. 

It occurs to me that in all probability those firms 
which are interested in seed grain can form a lit- 
tle society among themselves; and if one man is 
making a specialty of Turkey and has not bins 
enough to keep all varieties segregated, let him pass 
Rudy along to the man he knows is storing Rudy, 
and let the Rudy man pass his Fultz along to the 
man who is storing Fultz. There must be some 
concerted action, because under the present system 
iit is every man for himself and “devil take the 
hindermost.” 

Australia, whi h is one of our strongest competi- 
tors in the world’s markets, has a rich soil which is 
newer than our own, of which Douglas Jerrold says: 
“Marth here is so kind that just tickle her with a 
hoe and she laughs with a harvest.’ They have al- 
ready made vast strides in this direction, without 
waiting until their soil becomes exhausted. You 
can obtain samples of wheat from New South 
Wales which have been carefully analyzed by the 
chemists of the Department of Agriculture. They 
print upon the package the variety it contains; by 
whom grown and where; the nature of the soil; 
quantity of seed per acre and the yield per acre; 
giving the appearance of the grain; the weight per 
bushel; the ease of milling; the percentage of flour, 
pollard and bran; the nature of the flour, its color, 
its gluten and its strength; giving the number of 
quarts of water for two hundred pound sacks. I 
have a few of their samples here to show you. AS 
a result, you must admit‘ that they are improving 
their opportunities is such a way that they will 
never have to tell the sad story of abandoned farms 
on account of lack of proper attention, not: only to 
‘fertiliation, but to the proper selection of seed. 

Tt is a question, of course, whose duty this an- 
alysis becomes; but we should encourage seed test- 
ing and the furnishing of proper samples, and I 
conceive no greater achievement than to induce our 
Government to investigate the Australian method 
and furnish sampies upon request. I think we 
should take it up with our own Department of Ag- 
riculture without delay. 

I have been reading the report of the Indiana 
Experiment Station on how to grow more and. better 
wheat, and I find that in the selection of seed alone 
they are getting an average of twenty-seven bush- 
els to the acre of their six highest yielders and that 
. they estimate it costs in that state $12.37 to produce 
an acre of wheat, which perhaps is about all the 
average crop grown elsewhere is worth. 

Gentlemen, old Indiana is said to be slow, but if 
Indiana can set that pace, there is no reason why 
the rest of the grain growing states should not 
double their crop just by observing this one item— 
the PROPER SELECTION OF SEED. The great 
Hoosier poet expressed this thought upon seeing 
one of these scientific farms: 


Seems like a feller’d ort’o jes today 

Git down and roll and waller, don’t you know, 
In that air stubble, and flop up and crow, 
Seein’ sich craps! I'll undertake to say 

Ther’re no wheat’s ever turned out thataway 
Afore this season! 


On motion of Mr. Arnot, of Chicago, Messrs. 
Cochrane and J. C. Murray, of Chicago, were con- 
stituted a special committee to recommend to the 
Council some plan of action for working with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture through the experi- 
ment stations in order to present to grain growers 
even more foreibly than now the importance of bet- 
ter seed selection. 
The session was then adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION OF COUNCIL. 
The afternoon session was opened by the reading 
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of the following paper by Henry LL. 
Toledo, O.: 


MARGINS ON PURCHASES AND SALES OF CASH 
GRAIN FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


BY TLENRY L. GORMANN, 


I have been requested by the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change to read a paper on the subject, ‘Margins on 
the purchases and sales of cash grain for future 
delivery,” probably because of the fact that for sey- 
eral years past I have been advocating a margin 
call. At the conference of grain exchanges held in 
Chicago last September, at the Princess Theater, 
Mr. James Pettit, of Chicago, and myself spoke on 
this subject. This was followed up by a discussion 
at the first annual meeting of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges, held in Chicago in 
February last at the Grand Pacific Hotel, at which 
meeting the following resolution was adopted: 


“We recommend that all contracts, whatever their 
form, for cash grain for shipment after thirty days, 
shall contain a margin clause so that a call can be 
made at any time during the life of such contract. 


“On such contracts both the buyer and the seller 
shall have the privilege to call for margin of 5 per 
cent of the value of the property contracted for, and 
to cover further market fluctuations based on the 
market price in the market specified in the terms 
of the contract until final adjustment of such con- 
tract has been made. When the contracts are 
closed and settlements made, the margin shall be 
endorsed for the benefit of the party depositing 
same. : 

“Margins must be deposited within 24 hours, as 
provided for by the rules of the various exchanges. 

“Legal holidays in sellers’ or buyers’ places of 
business shall not be counted.” 

Following the first annual meeting, the Chicago 
Shippers’ Club, as I understand it, adopted a uni- 
form Contract, called ‘“‘The Chicago Grain Contract,” 
which contains on the back of the form the rules 
governing the cash margin calls. The Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on May 9th last, adopted a rule 
governing margin calls on cash grain for future de- 
livery. The Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, 
Neb., also adopted rules governing the cash margin 
ealls. The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, on 
May 25th last, adopted a rule governing the margin 
calls on cash grain for future delivery. 

These rules, as adopted by the various markets, 
are compulsory only as to being part of the con- 
tract. and it is optional with the buyer or seller to 
call a margin; but from what I learn I do not be- 
lieve that margin calls are being strictly enforced 
in those various markets. Omaha claims that the 
rule is in universal use there, and I presume they 
are calling a margin; while Kansas City states that 
as far as that market is concerned, the rule is prac- 
tically a dead letter and that outside of a very few 
contracts the buyers and sellers in that market 
have not enforced the terms of the rule, claiming 
that other markets’ competition is so strong as to 
not permit of their insisting upon margins, and that 
there would always be the trouble in doing so un- 
less some rule were passed making calls for mar- 
gins compulsory, which, of course, never could be 
done without an absolute arrangement or agreement 
by every grain exchange in this country to pass 
such a rule. 

Up to date, therefore, these rules have been more 
a matter of education, and no doubt it will take 
some time to get them into general use. 

No compulsory rules can be made by the organ- 
izations which are now members of the Council be- 
cause there are too many exchanges that are not 
members of the Council, and some means will have 
to be devised for getting these other exchanges as 
members of the Council. When that has been 
brought about and the bulk of the exchanges are 
members, it will then be easier to pass uniform 
rules which will be binding upon the membership, 
and which also will make it easier to compel the 
enforcement of a compulsory rule covering margin 
on cash grain. I understand that there is now no 
rule in effect in any of the markets trading in 
grain for future delivery compelling the members 
to call margins on such trades (although it is a gen- 
eral custom to call margins), and as the markets 
leave it optional with their members to call these 
margins for future delivery when. trades are made 
in the pit, it would not be fair to have a different 
rule on cash grain. : 

While there has been some decrease in the selling 
of grain for future delivery in the past year, still 
there has been a great increase within the last 
sixty days, and in some grains trades have been 
made as far ahead as next July without any ade- 
quate protection in the way of margins against 
fluctuations of the: markets. I know of a great 
many contracts that have been made, extending 
over a period of ten months, which means that the 
seller, in case he protected himself by purchasing 
similar grain for future months in Chicago, will be 
compelled to put up a margin, or has the cash 
grain on hand and must keep it margined, if bor- 
rowed against from banks with the grain receipts 
put up as collateral; while on the other hand, he 
cannot call for a margin and is therefore compelled 
to assume the risk of his customer not living up to 
his contract, which risk, at the very close margins 
ruling in the grain business, he should not be com- 
pelled to assume, as his customer, although perfect- 
ly good at the time the contract was entered into, 
may meet with financial reverses before the expira- 
tion of the contract. F 

This selling without margin also induces men of 
moderate capital to trade on their judgment in ex- 
cess of what they conservatively should do. I 
know of a good many cases where people of small 
capital are able to sell and buy large amounts of 
grain for future delivery; and if their judgment has 
been correct their contracts are complied with, but 
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if not, then the party at the other end has got to 
“hold the bag.” 
In addition to the loss incurred by the interested 


party, there is the indirect loss to the trade at 
large; because the firms who speculate in cash 
grain, owing to not having sufficient capital to 


trade in futures on account of the margin call, in- 
fluence the markets so that the values of the cash 
grains are oftentimes forced out of line simply be- 
cause of the desire to make sales or purchases for 
deferred delivery because they feel that the market 
may go lower or higher; and then when the con- 
tracts become due, in case the market is not right, 
these cantracts again exercise a detrimental influ- 
ence by forcing the seller of the grain to go into 
the market and buy above legitimate shipping mar- 
ket values, or the buyer to sell out his contracts be- 
low a shipping basis. It is conditions of this sort 
which hurt the trade at large; so that it comes 
back to all of-us. 

It is pretty hard for one market, or a number of 
markets, or a number of dealers, to try to put into 
effect rules of this kind; for unless such rules are 
general in their application, competition compels 
the waiving of same; for if the rules are not waived, 
their business is affected and they are finally com- 
pelled to meet the conditions and to continue the 
unbusinesslike methods. Conservative firms must 
either reduce their business to the minimum (which 
means that a great deal of business will pass that 
will never gqome back), or else they are compelled 
to take chances on the fluctuations of the market 
during the months that intervene before the ma- 
turity of the contract. 

I really have been so extremely busy since I was 
asked to prepare this paper that I- have not had 
the time to give this matter the thought and care 
in preparation which the subject merits, and I 
trust that under these circumstances you will ex- 
cuse any shortcomings there may be. 

The thought occurs to me that possibly it might 
be feasible to have a compulsory margin call which 
would be elastic in a way, by allowing the firms to 
use their judgment as to the calling of margin up 
to a certain point; that is to say, give their cus- 
tomer a line of credit and limit the credit to two, 
three or four cents per bushel, whichever amount 
might be considered proper. I believe that all the - 
members of the grain trade doing a cash grain 
business fully appreciate the necessity for further 
safeguarding: the sales of cash grain for future de- 
livery, and that while the steps which have been 
taken by some of the markets in the matter of 
margin call on cash grain have been steps in the 
right direction, the results to date show that the 
margin call must be made a universal as well as a 
compulsory one in order to bring about the benefi- 
cial results necessary. 

I also hope that at this meeting some means can 
be devised whereby all the smaller exchanges can 
become members; and, further, that a strong rep- 
resentative committee will be appointed to draw up 
such rules as will finally bring about a margin call 
which will be a protection to both the buyer and 
the seller. 


In the discussion which followed it was made 
clear that many delegates thought no margin rule 
should be adopted or could be enforced until the 
smaller exchanges are secured as members of the 
Council. It would be entirely feasible for buyers to 
deal with members of the small exchanges without 
being required to guarantee trades by advancing 
margins and there would be loss of trade through 
present channels. The desirability of making and 
of enforcing a margin rule is, however, so urgent, 
in the opinion of many, that in order to secure the 
co-operation of the smaller exchanges it was sug- 
gested that they be admitted to membership in the 
Council on the basis of one-half the constituted 
initiation fee, with privilege of voting one delegate 
only. 

A committee was then appointed to consider the 
margin clause and to secure memberships from the 
smaller exchanges, said committee consisiting of 
Messrs. Arnot, Moffitt, Furlong and Forbell. 

The next matter on the program was an address 
by J. W. Warner of New York, as follows: 


BILLS OF LADING. 


BY J. W. WARNER. 


In order the more clearly to put before you the 
dangerous defects existing in bills of lading as is- 
sued today, I have divided my subject into three 
sections. Not but that the question might be gen- 
erally discussed as a whole, but as the irregularities 
in the several Classes of bills of lading to which ‘I 
shall refer are of different character, so different 
corrective or preventive measures must be taken to 
fit each specific defect, if any improvement is to 
follow. 

I think it can be agreed upon without argument 
that a bill of lading ought to be a most sacred, 
binding, and legal document. It embodies a state- 
ment on the part of the carrier that it has received 
and will deliver to the consignee, in the case of a 
straight bill of lading, and to the innocent holder, 
in the case of an order bill of lading, the property 
described in such bill of lading. 

Relying upon the truth of such statement and 
agreement on the part of the carrier, a confidence 
has grown up in these bills of lading until by and 
through them probably more commercial transac- 
tions are initiated and completed than through any 
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other known instrumentality. Merchants buy and 
sell property the title to which is vested in and is 
conveyed by the transfer of these bills of lading; 
banks and others with money to invest make 
loans and advances upon these documents as col- 
lateral, and thus make possible the orderly move- 
ment and marketing of our enormous cereal and 
other crops, without which accommodation this 


free movement would be impossible and only con- 
fusion and chaos would follow. So long, then, as 
there remains no doubt or question as to the integ- 
rity of these bills of lading, so long can business 
where bills of lading are involved be conducted 
freely and without friction; but as soon as confi- 
dence in them becomes impaired, for whatever rea- 
son, then business is attended with new risks, mer- 
chants hesitate to handle these discredited docu- 
ments, bankers are loath to make loans on these 
securities, the bills of lading lose their original 
value for purposes of trade, and altogether a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and uncertainty pervades the 
whole business community. To this point we have 
now apparently come. 
AS TO GENERALLY IRREGULAR BILLS OF LADING. 

For some time past there has been much com- 
plaint on the part of merchants and bankers and 
others who have interest in the ownership of bills 
of lading because of the irregular manner in which 
these documents are issued. Previous to 1908, these 
complaints covered not only the written part of the 
bills of lading but also the phraseology in the print- 
ed portion of the blanks furnished by the transpor- 
tation companies. During the years 1906 and 1907, 
and after various conferences with representatives 
of the shippers, bankers and carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission evolved and recommended 
for use by all railroad companies in eertain terri- 
tories what is now generally known as the Uniform 
Bill of Lading. This contains certain clauses which 
some of us think ought not to be there and are un- 
duly favorable to the earrier; but altogether it is an 
improvement over anything heretofore in use and 
leads one to believe that with one more attempt an 
ideal bill of lading form would result. 

Apart from the uniform bill of lading blank, how- 
ever, providing for uniformity in terms and condi- 
tions, there has been no improvement whatever. 
The make-up of the bill of lading as to that part 
which is filled in or supposed to be filled in by the 
railroad agent, is more irregular and faulty now 
than ever. Properly made out, a bill of lading ought 
to carry in it as much confidence on the part of 
those who advance money on it as any good stock, 
bond or warehouse receipt; for what can be safer or 
less liable to violent fluctuation in value in times of 
stress than a document that represents a commod- 
ity which the whole world, rich or poor, must use, 
in good times or bad? And yet we are come to that 
pass where bankers and those who loan on collater- 
al security look upon the average railroad bill of 
lading as they would on so much wild-cat mining 
stock. This is evidenced by the difference in rates 
demanded on loans against different classes of se- 
curities. All this summer money has been avail- 
able in New York on call against good stock col- 
lateral at the rate of one and one-half per cent per 
annum, whereas on grain bills of lading the legal 
rate or thereabout is exacted. A merchant in good 
standing can generally do as well as this with an 
unsecured note. This shows that bankers in their 
calculations now look upon some of these railroad 
bills of lading as of little or no value from a col- 
lateral point of view. In fact, some bankers are 
avoiding this form of collateral altogether. 

To show what I mean by an irregular bill of lad- 
ing, I will here mention some irregularities that 
have come under my notice within the past month: 

1. Bill of lading made out in pencil, not indelible, 
and signed with the name of the agent in pencil, 
“per (Cy 

2. Bill of lading signed with rubber stamp only. 

3. Bill of lading made out on a straight form. (Of 
course on a straight form bill of lading the ship- 
ment is delivered to consignee and not necessarily 
to the holders. 

4. Bill of lading not signed at all. 

5. Bill of lading with the date palpably 
and altered. 

6. Bill of lading containing the name of a ficti- 
tious shipper in the space left at the bottom of the 
uniform blank reserved for the name of the shipper. 

In a measure, bankers and merchants themselves 
are responsible for and have encouraged the in- 
erease of this sort of business. If the bankers at 
point of shipment would refuse to make any ad- 
vance on these irregular bills of lading, and the 
drawee refuse to pay drafts when accompanied by 
documents of such character, shippers and railroad 
agents would thereafter take good care to see that 
these bills of lading were properly made out; but 
the initial banker, on the one hand and the drawee 
on the other, have gradually gotten into the habit 
of receiving and accepting any kind of bill of lad- 
ing offered, however irregular it may be. This 
presumably is through fear that a refusal might 
give offense to important interests or divert the 
business through other channels or to other mar- 
kets. For that reason, individually or as one or- 
ganization we can do little or nothing in the way 
of bringing about an improvement in the make-up 
of these bills of lading. Colle-tively, I believe we 
can do much towards eliminating these serious ir- 
regularities. The railroad companies have, or say 
they have, instructed their agents to make out bills 
of lading in ink, properly dated and signed with 
the full name of both shipper and agent or such 
other person authorized by the carrier to sign. I 
am somewhat skeptical about these instructions 
having been generally given, for it seems to me 
incredible that contrary to such orders on the part 
of their employers railroad agents should be so 
uniformly disobedient; but be that as it may, the 
question now arises, Can we do anything to im- 
prove conditions? 
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If this Council, or the various bodies forming this 
Council, had the power to enforce their recom- 
mendations, they could easily frame and adopt a 
resolution that would quickly bring relief; but in 
the absence of such power, I yet believe much good 
would result if this Council, representing as it does 
the principal commercial bodies of the country, 
should put itself into communication both with the 
American Banking Association, which is as vitally 
interested in the question as are we, and the Car- 
riers’ Association, which professes a sincere willing- 
ness and a desire to safeguard bills of lading, and 
arrange that in the one case it urge upon all banks 
or bankers at initial shipping points to make no 
advance unless the bill of lading against which 
such advance is requested to be properly written out 
on an order blank properly dated and signed by 
both the shipper and agent in full in ink; and in 
the other case that the carriers should instruct 
their agents to issue no bills of lading except in the 
way above indicated. 

With the banker, to whom the bill of lading, after 
issue first comes, and the carrier, who issues the 
document itself at the shipping point, and the mer- 
chant with whom the bill of lading finally lodges, 
all working in harmony and to the same end, need- 
ful improvement in these irregularities is bound to 
result, even if we do not secure their entire elimina- 
tion. : 

FORGED BILLS OF LADING. 

We have laws in plenty, with various penalties at- 
tached, against the forgery of bills of lading, but 
they are apparently so little Known or so seldom 
enforced that they are an encouragement to rather 
than a preventive of forgery. It is impossible by 
legislation or otherwise to make all men honest, 
but the application of existing laws with the ac- 
companying penalty would have the most salutary 
effect against this practice of forging bills of lad- 
ing. The practice and development of the forging 
of bills of lading is explained by the rarity with 
whi'h offenders are prosecuted and convicted. * The 
propensity to crime increases as the risk of pun- 
ishment grows less. I do not know of any crooked 
business in which the returns are greater and the 
risk of punishment less than in the issuing and 
passing of forged bills of lading. Experience has 
shown that the risk of prosecution is probably 
about one in ten, and of course the feeling of every 
offender is that he will not be the one. 

This condition, again, is due in great measure to 
the indifference of the individual and the com- 
munity. The laws are adequate but the community 
indifferent. The victim, too often, rather than en- 
ter into a prolonged legal prosecution of the forger 
or his accomplice, involving time and money in 
which the only return would probably be the satis- 
faction of putting the offender in state’s prison, 
tries to forget his loss by throwing himself more 
vigorously into his business and thus the more 
certainly recoup himself. Human nature is about 
the same the world over—individually we are anx-~ 
ious to get back that of which we have been fleeced, 
but not disposed to send good time and money after 
it, with the practical certainty of getting nothing 
tangible in the end. Yet these forgers must be 
prosecuted and punished if the forging of bills of 
lading is to become unattractive. The individual 
vi tim, however, should not be compelled alone to 
bear the burden and expense of prosecution. The 
prosecution and conviction of a forger is for the 
publie good, and the trouble and expense attend- 
ant should be a common burden and not an indi- 
vidual one. 

This joint Council could, then, in my judgment, 
for the good of all, take up these cases of forgery, 
or, rather, such cases as are of immediate interest 
to this body, and see that the offenders are brought 
to justice and punished. At first glance this might 
seem to be a tremendous and expensive task, much 
beyond the means and province of this Council. I 
do not so believe. I am not acquainted with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of the Council, but I 
assume that the Council was promarily formed to 
initiate such action on the part of its constituent 
bodies jointly as in its judgment would be of benefit 
to commercial interests. If the safeguarding of the 
bill of lading does not come within its province, 
then I know of no question that would. As to the 
expense, this would be small, for about the only 
thing this body need do would be to lodge, or to 
see that there be lodged, a complaint with the dis- 
trict attorney in the district in which the crime 
was committed, and it would then be the business 
of the state to run down and convict the culprit. 
It would certainly require some time and effort, 
more especially at the beginning; but what good 
work was ever accomplished or good measure in- 
stituted without the expenditure of some time and 
effort? With the machinery prepared, I do not 
believe many cases would ever come to the consid- 
eration of the Council, for the crooked element, 
realizing that the lines were drawing in on them, 
would take flight to other pastures. Let it be gen- 
erally known that bill of lading forgers would here- 
after be prosecuted to the limit, and that this im- 
portant body was going to see that it be done, and 
the problem would be mighty near being solved. 
If this Council never does another thing than help 
break up the practice of forging bills of lading, its 
creation and existence will have been justified many 
times over. 

THE STEVENS BILL. 

Now, as to the Stevens Bill and bills of lading 
which bear every mark of being perfectly regular 
and legal, but are not. Heretofore many of us have 
rested in the belief that a bill of lading properly 
made out and signed by the agent of the railroad, 
or other authorized person at point of shipment, 
was a perfectly valid and legal document, and as 
to the integrity of which there could be no ques- 
tion; that to an innocent holder the railroad com- 
pany would always be responsible for the value 
of the commodity described in such bill of lading. 
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Such, however, is not. the fact. The Federal sta- 
utes and the laws of most of the states relieve the 
railroad company from all liability except in cases 
where the property described in the bill of lading 
has actually come into the possession and under the 
control of the carrier. The Federal courts and the 
courts of many states have declared time and again 
that railroad companies are not liable for the un- 
authorized acts of their agents; and so if an agent 
issues a bill of lading for goods not actually in 
the possession of the carrier, no matter what may 
be the reason for such issue, the carrier is not 
bound by that act. This is a condition of things 
that tends to destroy all confidence in the bill of 
lading; for even if properly made out, there is no 
assurance that it is in law a genuine document 
and a lien on the railroad company issuing it. In 
some sections in the South and West, there has 
grown up a practice on the part of some railroad 
agents of issuing what are generally called ‘‘Ac- 
commodation Bills of Lading.’’ These are bills of 
Jlading made out in the usual and proper form and 
issued to shippers or prospective shippers in ad- 
vane of receipt of the property, such bill of lad- 
ing being used by the shipper or the prospective 
shipper as a means to borrow money from a bank 
or other source, by which to purchase and after- 
wards ship the property and thus make good the 
bill of lading already fraudulently issued. The in- 
satiate desire to get business, especially at com- 
petitive points, leads agents at times to lend the 
good name and standing of the railroad company 
to a prospective shipper in order that the latter 
through his bank connection may raise money upon 
which to do business. This is not a wild state- 
ment but is actually admitted by some earriers 
though denied by others. This inference may prop- 
erly be drawn from a late circular issued by one of 
the railroad companies, wherein it directs its agents 
to hereafter sign bills of lading for cotton for ex- 
port, only after the goods are actually in the car- 
riers possession. The presumption here would seem 
to be that such a practice had not been followed 
previously, and even the new instructions relate 
to only one article—cotton. The agent in this case 
presumably has no instructions as to other com- 
modities; and as to them we are left to imagine 
just what he really is privileged to do. : 

In most cases, the property against such bill of 
lading comes forward all right, and nothing more 
is heard of it, Occasionally, however, something 
goes wrong; the prospective shipper gets into diffi- 
culties, and ‘the property is not forthcoming when 
delivery is called for; or perhaps the agent himself 
may have connived with a dishonest shipper who 
had no intention of ever making the shipment. 
Whenever the innocent holder calls for delivery on 
such document, the railroad company invariably 
throws up its hands and disclaims any responsi- 
bility whatever, declaring itself not liable because 
the agent had exceeded his authority in issuing a 
bill of lading without first having had possession 
and control of the property described. 

We had a very flagrant case of this kind in this 
state this spring. .The agent in the case was a 
little more accommodating than usual; he simply 
signed up a lot of bills of lading in blank, leaving 
them at the office of the shipper to be filled in at 
pleasure. They were filled in all right, but when 
the innocent holders of these order bills of lading 
called for delivery of the goods, the railroad com- 
pany as usual disclaimed responsibility. Fortun- 
ately this is a state and not an interstate commerce 
case; and as the laws and court decisions in New 
York regarding the responsibility of railroad com- 
panies in the issue of bills of lading are somewhat 
in conflict with the Federal laws, it is hoped and 
expected that in this case the holders of the spu- 
rious bills of lading will eventually be recom- 
pensed ‘by the railroad company. 

To cover the serious defects to which I have just 
alluded, and so far as relates to interstate com- 
merce, the Stevens Bill has been introduced in 
Congress and has already been passed by the House 
of Representatives. It is now with the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, to which it was re- 
ferred by the Senate, and will undoubtedly come 
up at the coming short session. 

The Stevens Bill provides, in substance, that in 
interstate commerce, carriers shall always be liable 
to a consignee on a straight bill of lading, or to an 
innocent holder for value on an order bill of lading 
for the property described, providing that the Dill 
of lading is issued by an agent of such carrier, 
or other person authorized to sign such bill of lad- 
ing. Thus even if a part or the whole of the prop- 
erty described shall not have been received by the 
carrier, the carrier will be responsible, nevertheless. 
This law, which in its provisions is so reasonable 
and just to the commercial community handling 
these bills of lading in such volume, and which 
puts on the carrier only the responsibility which in 
all fairness it ought to assume, passed the House 
with only a few dissenting votes. In the Senate, 
however, there is likely to be more resistance. The 
bill reached the Senate committee only a week be- 
fore adjournment, and this committee deferred ac- 
tion pending further information. In the two meet- 
ings which that committee held, at which were 
present a few bankers and merchants and many 
railroad attorneys, it was disclosed that there would 
be a strenuous fight made by the carriers against 
the passage of the bill; and unless the committee 
and the Senate can be convinced that the commer- 
cial interests, apart from the bankers, are insistent 
for this bill, its passage will be greatly endangered. 
At the two meetings held in Washington by the 
Senate committee, there were present no representa- 
tives favorable to the bill west of New York, and 
this fact was remarked upon by one of the com- 
mittee. If this bill is to pass, the committee must 
be convinced that the commercial interests of the 
west as well as the east are behind it. 

I would, therefore, urgently recommend that this 
Council, in case it is favorable to the passage of 
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the Stevens Bill, be represented at the next hear- 
ing before the Senate committee with a strong dele- 
gation, and that, further, the Council should at this 
time take such measures as it may see fit to prop- 
erly place this important question before each of 
its constituent bodies, with the recommendation 
that each such body interest itself earnestly and 
actively in behalf of the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives. Nothing should be left undone 
to convince the Senate that the commercial interests 
are a unit in favor of this measure and that if in- 
terstate commerce is to be conducted in an orderly 
way and with a fair degree of safety, the bill must 
pass. 

Congress is slow to move; another opportunity like 
this, to have enacted into law the full responsi- 
bility of the carrier to the holder of the bill of 
lading signed by the railroad representative, is not 
likely to occur again in years. If this bill fails 
of passage, railroad bills of lading will be the more 
discredited and therefore more the dangerous to 
handle. If the bill passes, confidence in the bill of 
lading will be quickly regained; merchants and 
bankers will be assured of their validity and legal- 
ity when properly signed; and this instrument, the 
integrity of which is so necessary to the free and 
safe conduct of business, will thereafter serve in 
full the legitimate purpose for which it is issued. 


On the conclusion of the address, Mr. Forbell of- 
fered a resolution providing for the appointment of 
‘a committee to investigate the deficiencies of and 
the irregularities attending the use of the bill of 
lading and report a remedy. The resolution was 
adopted, and the chair appointed Messrs. Chas. 
Hngland, J. W. Warner and M. W. Hopkins. 

Mr. Forbeli offered also a further resolution de- 
claring that the Council urges the adoption by Con- 
gress of H. B. 25335, known as the Stevens Bill. 
“Without such help as this bill furnishes,” says 
the resolution, “the practice of issuing bills of lad- 
ing in advance of the receipt of property will tend 
to increase rather than diminish, and thus impair 
all confidence on the part of merchants, banks, and 
bankers in the bill of lading, and eventually elimi- 
nate its use altogether as a means for securing 
loans, and thereby cause confusion and congestion 
in the marketing of our various crops.” 

Then came an address by Nat. L. Moffitt of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


A GRAIN CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 
BY NAT. L. MOFFITT. 


Although every other business is organized to pro- 
tect its members from fraud, the grain men have 
as yet made no united effort in this direction. How- 
ever, I understand organizations have been effected 
in several markets, which have the effect of protect- 
ing the trade locally. > 

Protection against fraud is in harmony with the 
objects of this organization. We find our highest 
attainment in mutual confidence and co-operation. 
We ean accomplish much good in breaking down 
trade jealousies and antagonisms by the generous 
exchange of credit information. 

It is to every man’s interest to warn his fellows, 
even though in competing lines, against doing busi- 
ness with one who has proved unreliable. In more 
than thirty of our large cities the credit men have 
in operation bureaus where the members file their 
unpleasant experiences with customers, thus bring- 
ing together their joint experiences. It is not a 
black list. There is no color given to the report, 
no opinion expressed. The bare facts are given, 
from which conclusions are drawn. An examination 
of the credit men’s bureaus which have been organ- 
ized and successfully operated will give us an idea 
of what is being done in this direction. These bu- 
reaus are the best possible instruments of protec- 
tion against fraud and have proved a necessary fea- 
ture of the different lines of business for which 
they were organized to protect. This form of bu- 
reau has now been developed by a large number of 
trades, and has greatly simplified the work of weed- 
ing out the undesirables. The electrical, hardware, 
jewelry and stationers trades are well organized in 
this respect, and work harmoniously. 

The National Association of Credit Men now has 
upwards of eleven thousand members and issues a 
monthly bulletin which is mailed directly to the 
members under the second class privilege; and I 
would suggest that the proposed organization have 
a similar publication, not only to cover credit mat- 
ters, but everything else pertaining to the welfare 
of the Council. There is not a grain man in this 
Council who cannot call to mind dozens of instances 
of overdrafts, default on contracts, plugging of 
ears, overbilling weights, and all sorts of reclama- 
tions for every possible and impossible excuse, to 
say nothing of fraudulent bills of lading and new 
instances of sharp practice which are coming to 
light every day. It is, therefore, necessary not only 
that we keep our brother members warned but that 
Wwe warn the members of all the other exchanges, 
that the country may be rid of these commercial 
pirates. Such an organization will have an im- 
mense moral effect, for a man will know that his 
eredit is jeopardized in all the markets when he 
has proved unworthy in one, and that he will have 
to quit the business if he is crooked. Abuses will 
be cut down to a minimum. It will be impossible 
oe these fly-by-nights to flit from market to mar- 
et. 
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As I understand it, there is no liability, under the 
libel or conspiracy laws, against the exchanging of 
this credit information, as it comes under the head 
of privileged communications. Great care must be 
taken, however, that no member of any exchange 
shall have an opportunity to vent his spleen by ac- 
cusing any man unjustly. Any man accused or re- 
ported in any matter should have the freest right 
to be heard and to vindicate himself if possible. It 
is not to be expected that the president of the 
Council should undertake this work; but the time 
has come when this Council must have an active 
secretary to carry on not only this work but the 
immense amount of other work which must be un- 
dertaken in case the organization expects to be 
successful and of permanent benefit to the trade. 

The cost of maintaining this service depends 
greatly upon how thoroughly the work is done; but 
it seems to me that there are upwards of a thou- 
sand grain firms who would be glad to have this 
national protection and bear a proportionate share 
of the expense. 

To get this matter properly before this meeting, I 
wish to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Council of 
North American Grain Exchanges that adequate 
steps be taken to organize a Credit Association 
along the lines herein suggested, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to draft suitable rules 
under which this work may be prosecuted, the com- 
mittee to report in detail before adjournment. 


The address was followed by the appointment of 
Messrs. Moffitt, Searle and McKnight as a special 
committee to consider the subject matter of Mr. 
Moffitt’s address and the resolution with which it 
was concluded. 

A paper by O. M. Mitchell on “The Inter-market 
Grain Contract” stimulated a brisk debate, the re- 
sult of which was a resolution offered by Mr. Goe- 
mann that a committee be appointed to formulate 
an inter-market contract agreement that should em- 
body the principle of a uniform contract with a 
uniform margin clause. : 

The resolution was adopted, and the committee 
named as follows: _ Messrs. Goemann, Mitchell, 
Bigelow, Murray, Kennedy and Richardson. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock, September 13. 


FINAL SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 


At the morning session of September 13, a resolu- 
tion presented by Mr. Arnot was adopted, directing 
the President and executive committee to report to 
the February meeting upon the advisability of 
changing the Constitution and By-Laws so that cer- 
tain exchanges may be admitted to membership on 
the basis of the regular admission fee of $200 with 
two voting delegates and others at a fee of $100 
with one voting delegate. 

An address by J. C. F. Merrill, of Chicago, on 
the topic of legislation affecting the grain exchanges 
concluded the regular proceedings. 

By a rising vote, the thanks of the Council were 
then extended to the New York committee in 
charge of the meeting and to the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange for courtesies extended. 

The council then adjourned sine die. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 

The following delegates and alternates were offi- 
cially designated, but others were present, as ap- 
pears from the proceedings: 

Baltimore:—Geo. S. Jackson, Chas. England, Jno. 
M. Dennis. 

Buffalo: —Chas. Kennedy. 

Chicago:—James Bradley, S. P. Arnot, J. C. F. 
Merrill, F. M. Bunch, J. C. Murray, Walter Beaven. 

Duluth:—Stephen H. Jones, A. M. Frick, Chas. 
F. MacDonald. 

Kansas City:—C. P. Moss, E. D. Bigelow. 

Minneapolis:—J. R. Marfield, J. L. McCaull, A. H. 
Poehler. 

New York:—EH. P. Pfarius, L. W. Forbell. 

Omaha:—J. R. Morris. 

Philadelphia: —Frank EH. Marshall, Samuel L. 
McKnight, E. E. Delp, Joseph L. Keene and Will- 
iam M. Richardson, Jas. L. King. 

St. Louis:—M. L. Moffett, M. W. Cochrane, Bert 
Ball. 

Toledo:—Frank I. King, Henry L. Goemann, H. 
L. Camp, F. W. Jaeger, F. O. Paddock. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

L. W. Forbell, chairman of the special committee 
appointed by the New York Produce Exchange to 
look after the welfare and entertainment of the 
delegates, assisted by the other members of the 
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committee, directed a program of rare enjoyment 
on Tuesday afternoon, September 13. 

Through the courtesy of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, there was placed at the disposal of 
the committee one of the company’s largest and 
best seagoing boats for a trip on New York Bay, 


one of the most beautiful roadsteads in the 
world. ‘The steamer left Iron Pier No. f, North 
River, at one o'clock and passed through East 


River and down the Bay, returning via the North 
River, landing at the foot of West 129th Street. 
Thus was afforded the best possible panorama of 
the entire New York Harbor, and enabled the dele- 
gates to acquaint themselves with the advantages 
of New York as a terminal market for the ship- 
ment of grain and flour. 

Upon landing at 129th Street, automobiles were 
in readiness, and carried the entire party over 
a beautiful stretch of city and country roads to 
Larchmont, on the Sound, where a clam bake was 
served at the Larchmont Yacht Club, at the con- 
clusion of which function the automobiles brought 
the party back to the city, concluding pleasantly a 
delightful and informal day’s outing. 


EDWARD P. McKENNA. 


One of the most popular ameng the younger men 
on the Chicago Board of Trade is Edward P. Mc- 
Kenna, of the grain firm of McKenna & Rodgers. 

Mr. McKenna is a Chicago product, having been 
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born in this city on August 31, 1873. After com- 
tleting the public school,course he started in the 
grain business with Bartlett, Frazier & Co., in 1889. 
Six years later he became a partner with W. H. 
Lake in the firm of W. H. Lake & Co., and re- 
mained with that house until 1908, when the pres- 
ent firm was formed. 

The principal business of the firm up to August 
1 of the present year has been grain commission. 
On the date named the firm commenced the oper- 
ation of the Stege Elevator at Matteson, Ill, on the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and they are now con- 
ducting a general shipping business. The general 
offices are located in the Board of Trade Building. 
The addition of their shipping department will 
give them a strong position both as a receiving 
and shipping house. 

The first vessel to begin taking on her cargo of 
new crop wheat at Portland, Ore., was the French 
bark General de Boisdeffre, ready for grain early 
this month. 


A “freak sample’ ear of corn from a farm near 
Amite City, La., is described as measuring 12% 
inches in length, 9% inches around the out end and 
8 inches circumference at.the tip. Its weight was 
just two pounds, 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”] 


HUNGARY THE GRANARY OF THE WORLD. 


BY JULIAN KUNE. 

In Hungary the two extremes of cultivating the 
soil are practiced side by side. The small farmer, 
who possesses but a few acres of land which he has 
either inherited from his forebears or else pur- 
chased with saved earnings in America, uses no 
labor-saving farm implements. He cultivates his 
farm in a most primitive manner, just as his Rou- 
manian, Bulgarian or Servian neighbor does. If 
perchance he may have some progressive ideas, 
acquired either abroad or else while working as a 
hired farm laborer for the large estate holder, he 
may use plows and harrows made in home fac- 
tories. His small holdings of five or ten acres in 
a plot do not, however, warrant him in using mow- 
ers, selfbinders, or any threshing machine. In 
place of drills, he sows by hand, taking the seed 
from a bag which is fastened around his neck; his 
harrowing is done quite often with a home-made 
harrow constructed of heavy branches of a tree; 
his cultivating is done with a hoe, which is deftly 
used by the female members of the family; his 
harvesting is done with the scythe and very often 
with the sickle; as the threshing is done on the 
(threshing floor with a yoke of oxen treading out 
the grain. In watching the various stages of farm- 
ing as practiced by the Hungarian dwari farmer, 
from the plowing to the garnering of his grain, 
ene can easily picture to himself the agricultural 
methods of Biblical times. 

One’s dream, however, would be of short dura- 
tion were he to extend his vision a few rods 
across from the dwarf farm; for he would behold 
there all kinds of modern agricultural labor-saving 
machinery which marks the epoch of our advanced 
civilization. He would see plows, drawn by steam 
traction engines, doing the plowing—doing the 
work of twenty to thirty horses. Then he would 
see a harrow, also drawn by a traction engine, 
harrowing. He would further see dozens of drills 
putting in the seed. When the time for cultivating 
should arrive, he would see dozens of modern 
cultivators, like busy bees, doing that work thor- 
oughly. And if he waits until the grain is ripe, he 
will behold, as far as his vision can reach, scores 
of selfbinding -reapers cutting and binding the 
grain. The threshing, too, is done in the same ex- 
peditious way. In many instances, the power of 
the thresher is taken from a wire carrying power 
either from near the farm or the nearest town. 


There is, however, one noteworthy thing in con- . 


nection with the use of labor-saving machinery in 
Hungary, and it is this: The rich proprietor, es- 
pecially if he belongs to the old noblesse, does not 
reduce the number of his farm hands to a degree 
which his labor-saving implements might justify 
him in doing. He does this in order to give work 
te the peasant whose forefathers were the one- 
time serfs of his forebears. A few dollars more or 
less to the credit account of his big estate do 
not stand against the feelings of humanity. 

The peasant, especially if he be a returned -emi- 
grant from America, however much he would like 
to adopt labor-saving implements, cannot do so be- 
cause of his lack of means; so that he has to fall 
back on the old and primitive methods of farming. 
He never aspires, nor indeed can he aspire, to in- 
creasing his landholdings to any appreciable ex- 
tent out of his earnings as a farm laborer; for if 
he can earn during harvest times two to three 
cronen (40 to 60 cts.) a day, he is doing remark- 
ably well. The savings from such small daily wage 
do not enable him to buy labor-saving implements; 
he is thus forced to farm as his ancestors did or 
else emigrate to America. 

THE FARM IMPLEMENTS IN ITUNGARY 
are mostly made in England, Germany and in the 
United States. Of late years, some Hungarian man- 
ufacturers have entered the field. The implements 
from this country, although not as ponderous as 
those made in England or Germany, find favor for 
their light running gearings and simplicity. The 
so-called Banat and Batschka literally teem with 
American-made machinery of all descriptions, and 
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these districts are famous for their wheat-raising 
capacities. 
THE HUNGARIAN PEASANT. 

The Hungarian peasant may be divided into as 
many Classes as there are races in the country. 
Their habits and dress, as well as their mode of 
living, vary from each other, except where, in a 
few cases, they live in close touch with each other. 
The: Magyar peasant of the lowlands (alfold), 
where his race largely predominates, does not culti- 
vate his farm in the same manner that his brother 
Magyar does in the districts where Germans, Wal- 
lachians or any other race may constitute the ma- 
jority of the community; hence in giving a descrip- 
tion of the mode of living of the Hungarian peas- 
ant, it will be understood that it is the Magyar 
who lives in exclusive Magyar communities who 
will be referred to. ! 

The Hungarian peasant in Hungary does not 
live on his farm but in a village which is situated 
in its neighborhood. These villages are called 
“Falu.” Some are small and others again quite 
large; as for instance Bekes Csaba, which has a 
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plates, mugs and pitchers, which are strung around 
the room in double rows. Here, too, are kept the 
gaily decorated trunks, called “Lada,” containing 
the family linen, a very important item among the 
household goods of the Hungarian peasant who will 
scrape and save all the kreutzers and cronen he 
can in order to be able to give his daughter a dow- 
ry of a lada filled with linen on her marriage day. 
Back of the kitchen is the store room. Next to 
the store room is the stable, which may contain a 
cow, some plowing oxen and sometimes a horse or 
two. Next comes the open pigsty, with one or 
two fattening specimens of the Mongolitza breed. 
All these outhouses, as well as the roughly built 
chicken coop, are painted white and kept quite 
clean. The long well-:sweep which is still seen at 
most of these homes adds picturesqueness to the 
scene. But above all, none are so poor but he 
sets aside. a little patch, where is cultivated a 
variety of flowers. The Magyar peasant, or ‘“Par- 
aszt Ember,” as he is called in the vernacular, is 
passionately fond of flowers. 

As a rule, the Magyar peasant is very hospitable 
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population of nearly 40,000 peasants living in one 
community. With but few exceptions, such as 
state officials and few tradespeople, every inhab- 
itant of such village or town goes to his land and 
spends the whole day there during the summer 
and fall and spring months; sometimes, when the 
work is urgent, his family accompanies him; 
sometimes he carries his food for the day with him 
and oftentimes not. When he does carry it, he 
spends the noon hours at the csarda, eating his 
lunch and drinking. The csarda is quite an in- 
stitution in Hungary, being half hotel and half 
bar room, generally situated in places where the 
belated traveler may find a night’s lodging and 
the peasant his glass of wine to wash down his 
frugal lunch. 

Nearly all the houses in these villages are either 
white-washed or painted white. One always enters, 
first, into the kitchen, which is kept gcrupulously 
clean. In the center of the kitchen there is a 
square hearth of stone or brick, also whitewashed, 
built right under the chimney opening for the 
smoke to ascend directly to the exit. Here the 
cooking and roasting are done. From the kitchen 
a door leads into a large room which invariably 
contains all the family pottery, consisting of fancy 


and is never known to refuse the hospitality of 
his modest home to the belated traveler. Unlike 
his Wallachian compatriot, he loves good cooking, 
and he gratifies his appetite, whenever he can, 
with highly seasoned gulyas, porkolt and paprika, 
stewed chicken and retes, the latter a pastry made 
of the very best of flour and filled with all kinds 
of fruits or a mild kind of cheese, which is then 
called “Turos Retes.” 

The Magyar peasant women, aside from doing 
farm work when required, are clean and are good 
housekeepers. Whenever there is market day in 
the neighboring towns or cities, they are the ones 
who trudge along to the town, driving a pig or a 
lot of geese, or carrying a goodly supply of butter 
and eggs to market. These weekly, monthly and 
annual markets in Hungary, although under the 
present state of trade conditions, not indispensable, 
are nevertheless almost necessary to inspire the 
Hungarian peasant with hope and energy. Going to 
market (in Hungarian, “Vasar”’) is a great event in 
the peasant’s life, and if he is able to attend the 
great fair at Debretzen, or those at some other 


large cities where markets are held, he feels es- | 


pecially favored. , 
- At these fairs one can see to the best advantage 


— 
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the various customs worn by the peasants con- 
gregated there from diflerent parts of Hungary. 
To eliminate the Magyar peasant, with his’ flowing 
white trousers and his silver button Dolman, and 
the peasant woman, with her artistically embroid- 
ered white bodice and skirts, from these fairs, 
would reduce them to a prosaic everyday affair; 
for the burgeoise and the higher class of Hun- 
garians who attend the fairs are no different in 
their make up from so many Americans, or in 
their behavior from Americans, were the latter at- 
tending “Market Week in Chicago.” It is the varie- 
gated customs of the Hungarian peasaniry, with 
their kaleidoscopic colors, that lend enchantment to 
the fairs. Like the Kirmess of western Hurope 
and those of Nijni Novgorod in Russia, the Hun- 
garian fairs are of great antiquity. They once 
were the cnly means by which the people from dif- 
ferent parts of the world were brought together 
and made known to each other. Modern civiliza- 
tion has, however, substituted other and more ef- 
fective means to accomplish the same results. Mod- 
ern postal facilities, as well as the telegraph and 
telephone wires, that almost girdle the world, make 
unnecessary the expense of long journeys in order 
to attend the fairs, hence they have iost much of 
their commercial importance. They, however, still 
retain their glittering features, so attractive to the 
untutored and the toilers of all countries. 

The Hungarian peasant of German origin, resid- 
ing in the Banat and Batschka, and in the south- 
eastern part of Transylvania, although in his out- 
ward appearance not as picturesque as his Magyar 
neighbor, is nevertheless a very useful and an in- 
tegral part of the Hungarian nation, for he is 
thrifty, very industrious and a good farmer. The 
German farmers in Hungary are descendants of a 
headstrong race, who, notwithstanding they have 
for centuries lived in the nearest proximity to the 
Magyars, have retained all their German habits of 
living and their language 

The Wallachian peasant of Hungary is a hard- 
working individual. He is not as anxious to be the 
possessor of land as is his Magyar compatriot, nor 
is he as industrious as his German friend; but 
whenever he lacks work at home, he goes over to 
Roumania during harvest time and finds employ- 
ment there. 

HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE PEASANT. 

t may be stated here that there is no govern- 
ment in existence which aids the peasant farmer as 
much as does that of Hungary, through its splen- 
didly organized Agricultural Department. Several 
experimental farms have been established in differ- 
ent parts of the country for the purpose of teach- 
ing the peasant scientific farming. To these ex- 
perimental and model farms a certain quota of the 
youth living in the neighborhood, and often from 
distant countries, are given free instruction. Seeds 
of all the various grains are distributed to those 
peasants who are too poor to buy them. In all 
such cases it is given more as a loan than a gift. 
It any of the seeds distributed do not come up to 
expectations in their results, they. are speedily 
changed for others. The Agricultural Department 
keeps constant watch not only of all details of 
farming, but of the general results obtained by 
certain seeds sent to certain localities. For in- 
stance, some seeds that may be suited for the low- 
lands would not do at all for the mountain dis- 
iricts. The same course is followed as regards 
horticulture. There is constant experimenting go- 
ing on with cuttings of apples, pears, prunes, 
peaches and other fruits to bring out the best re- 
sults. The object is not only to increase the vol- 
ume but to improve the quality of the fruit raised. 
The peach and the prune are very extensively 
cultivated in Hungary. From the latter is distilled 
the famous Slivovitza which is exported to foreign 
countries. 

[LO BE CONTINUED. | 


Through the efforts of the Letcher County Wheat 
Growers’ Association, there were threshed this year 
between four and five thousand bushels of wheat— 
practically the first wheat raised in that Kentucky 
county in twenty-five years. 
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THE CINCINNATI HAY INSPECTOR. 


E. F. Dennis, who is chier hay inspector at Cin- 
cinnati for the Chamber of Commerce, as well as 
assistant in the department of grain inspection, gets 
his full quota of “knocks,” as do all inspectors of 
hay and grain, but that is a “part of the game’; but 
aman who-has had more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the same market for the same official body, 
must certainly embody both technical knowledge 
and capacity, as well as the quality of personal in- 
tegrity so essential to successful inspection work; 
and these all who know Mr. Dennis and his work 
intimately know he possesses. : 

Mr. Dennis became connected with the grain and 
hay business when but sixteen years of age, thus 
getting his technical education at the most receptive 
period; and at twenty he became a deputy hay and 
grein inspector under Homer Chrisman, for many 
years the able and respected inspector for the Cin- 
ecinnati Chamber. Soon after taking a place under 
Mr. Chrisman he was made chief deputy and served 
in that capacity until 1906, when the Chamber of 
Commerce formally assumed full control of the in- 


EH. F. DENNIS. 


spection and weighing of hay and made Mr. Dennis 
hay inspector and assistant grain inspector. 

In 1907, when Mr. Chrisman resigned as chief 
grain inspector, the friends of Mr. Dennis, who felt 
that his nineteen years of service deserved recogni- 
tion by the Cnamber in a substantial way, filed with 
the board of directors a petition that Mr. Dennis be 
made chief of the department. Mr, Geo. Munson, 
however, who had been flour inspector for about a 
year, also entered the race; and the upshot of the 
matter was that Mr. Munson was made chief grain 


-and flour inspector and Mr. Dennis retained as chief 


hay inspector and assistant grain inspector; and 
when November of this year arrives, Mr. Dennis 
will have served the trade in Cincinnati for twenty- 
three years as inspector. He has reason to be proud 
of the distinction and of his record; for the position 
bas its drawbacks and annoyances and requires con- 
stant care and patience when meeting the many 
questions that are developed by the service; but 
these things never disconcert a man who enjoys 
his work as does Mr. Dennis. 

He has the further satisfaction in knowing that 
the yolume of business passing through his hands is 
annually increasing. At this time the hay receipts 
of the Cincinnati market amount to from twelve to 
fifteen thousand cars annually; and to handle this 
business the services of ten deputies are required, 
whose duties are to visit all the different railroad 
terminals in and about Cincinnati and make what 
is known as “door” inspection upon the arrival of 
hay et these points. The “door” inspection amounts 
to the drawing of samples and fixing grades from 
what can be seen from the ends of the bales, as 
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they lie in the cars. Owing to the fact that when 
hay is loaded in a manner to deceive, the ‘‘door” 
inspection is quite unreliable, because the track in- 
spector is obliged to form his opinion on a very 
small proportion of the bale in sight and is, more- 
over, seriously hampered in his judgment on ac- 
count of insufficiency of light and room, being 
obliged to work between lines of freight cars in a 
crowded railroad yard. 

After the car is sold and placed for unloading, it 
is then that the inspector is enabled to see its de 
fects; for each and every bale is then thoroughly 
inspected as it is taken from the ear, and the Gif- 
ferent-grades are sorted according to National Hay 
Association’s Rules and settled for accordingly. This 
inspection is final, and must be accepted and the 
hay settled for according to the grade found unless 
the buyer should then challenge the grade, in which 
case the hay is then submitted to the hay committee 
of the Chamber. The Cincinnati trade believes this 
system as good as if not better than that of most 
ot the hay markets of the country, for under it the 
shipper as well as the buyer, or receiver, is fully 
protected and always will receive the full market 
value for all the different grades that the car may 
contain. 

However, there is a great deal of deception prac- 
ticed in loading hay. The car doors will often show 
good timothy in the bale, which is an inducement to 
the purchaser, but upon unloading there is likely to 
be all kinds in the car—something entirely differ- 
ent, both in character and condition, which the pur- 
chaser neither wanted nor looked for. In such case 
there is often made considerable trouble and addi- | 
tional expense in rehandling the hay and reswitch- 
ing the car. We all know that the hay that runs 
uniform and is honestly loaded at the doors entails 
less expense to handle and is much more satisfac- 
tory to all concerned; and it should be the aim of 
every shipper to follow this rule as much as pos- 
sible. If he persists in loading to deceive, he is the 
loser in the long run; for in the Cincinnati market, 
at least, poor hay cannot escape observation, be- 
cause each bale is well inspected. This is the only 


“proper method of inspecting a car of hay, and it 


guarantees to the shipper that he will receive the 
full vaiue for the kinds of hay the car contains, and 
also assures the buyer that he is getting the kind 
of hay he has purchased. Thus the buyer and seller 
alike are protected. 


THE BUCKET-SHOPPERS, TROUBLES. 


On August 29 an order was issued in New York 
directing the transfer of Louis A. Cella, Angelo 
Cella and Sam’] W. Adier to the District of Colum- 
bia for trial as bucket-shoppers. On September 2 
the men surrendered themselves to United States 
Marshal Henckel and were arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Shields. They gave bail for 
$5,000 each for their appearance on September 9. 

Two firms, members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, operating at Wichita also, are said to have 
been spied upon by representatives of the Kansas 
Attorney-General’s office, who expected to treat them 
as bucket-shoppers. 

The Hamilton (O.) Grain and Produce Co. has 
quit the game. The brokerage concern has been do- 
ing business on High Street. : 

Judge Robert Carey of Jersey City on August 17 
suspended the sentence of two years in state prison 
and a fine of $2,000 which was imposed on Edward 
Altemus after conviction on a 
a place where 
has agreed to 
on bucket-shop 


charge of conducting 
gambling was permitted. Altemus 
give .state’s evidence at Washington 
cases. : 


——_= 
It may have been noticed that there is a “change 
in styles’ in the relation of grain prices, notably in 
wheat and oats. It is time that the country dealer 
disearded his ‘hobble skirt,’—namely, the storing 
of oats free of charge. At such wnusually profitable 
premiums for the deferred futures, on such a high- 
class crop of, oats, his elevators and storage facilities 
should return good profits rather than serve simply 
as an accommodation for 
Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


his farmer -customers.— 
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SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATOR COMMISSION 


The Saskatchewan Hlevator Commission, having 
returned to Regina from an inspection visit to the 
United States, has completed its duties so far as the 
investigation of the marketing of grain in the prov- 
ince and the merchandising of grain at Winnipeg 
are concerned; and will shortly make a report. This 
report will deal with the conditions throughout the 
province relating to the operation of grain eieva- 
tors and upon the report it is expected the govern- 
ment will base its course of action with regard to 
proposal made that all elevators should be placed 
under the control and operation of the government. 
But part of the report will deal with the mer- 
chandising of grain in the province and the advisa- 
bility of operating a Saskatchewan grain exchange; 
and it was with regard to this proposal that the 
commissioners visited the exchange at Winnipeg 
and the exchanges of the United States. 


A NEW. WISCONSIN ELEVATOR. 


The elevator shown in the picture, made from 
the architect’s drawings, was recently finished for 
the Milwaukee Elevator Co., at Walworth, Wis., by 
the Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. of 
Chicago. The plant is more than a grain elevator 
merely, there being attached to the elevator proper 
a warehouse 96x20. ft. on the ground and 14 ft. 10 
in. high, for storage of feeds, etc., Walworth being a 
dairy as well as a grain growing county. 

The elevator is 30 ft. square and 40 ft. high, 
giving a storage capacity of about 25,000 bushels in 
nine hopper-bottom bins. The entire building is 
iron-clad and rests on concrete foundations. 

The machinery equipment includes a feed mill, 
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ly, and it must become so in this country if we are 
going to live. So far we have indulged in nothing 
but soil robbing and haven’t done any farming; 
but the time is here now when we will have to 
change our ways. This year is a striking example 
of that fact. Let me tell you, only the Fourth of 
July—as late as that—I saw a field in North Da- 
kota good enough for twenty-five bushels of wheat 
to the acre so far as appearances go, if it fills 
well. I noticed that that same man had quite a 
little park around his house. He had a beautiful 
lilac hedge; he had a great row of crab-apple 
trees; he had evergreens and gravel walks and 
flower beds and everything else in that line. Well, 
that didn’t make the wheat grow, did it? No, but 
(he same soul and the same mind that showed care 
and interest in the development of this beautifying 
influence around his home was present in the man 
that took care of that field and made that crop 
possible in a year like this. There is a lesson in 
this; and what I am pleading for is a more ad- 
vanced farm life, and I want some of your boys 
to help advance it. I am going to try this if I 
can. 

“Yes, you want to educate your sons up to the 
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DRY FARMED WHEAT. 


L. P.*Wood of Billings, Mont., manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Company, advances the the- 
ory that “dry-farmed” wheat is better milling wheat 
than that grown on imported lands. Writing re- 
cently te John T. Burns, secretary of the Dry 
Farming Congress, he said: “In this vicinity the 
quality of the dry-farmed wheat is excellent, and 
this we have determined by very careful laboratory 
tests. For milling purposes the dry-farmed wheat 
is a great deal more uniform in quality than the 
irrigated product, and the quality and quantity of 
the gluten is more uniform. This year’s grade 
has been shown to contain from 37 to 47 per cent 
of good quality of gluten, while the irrigated wheat 
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ELEVATOR OF MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR CoO., 


two stands of elevators, distributor in the cupola, 
an automatic scale and two electric motors, one in 
the cupola and the other on the ground, or working, 
floor. 

The elevator is the “Burrell” type of modern 
house, and one of nearly 300 elevators that com- 
pany has built since its organization a few years 
ago. 


KEEPING BOYS ON THE FARM. 


“What have you to do with this question, and 
what good will it do to talk to you about it?” 
asked Karl J. Farup, a banker of Park River, N. D., 
of the Bankers’ Association of that state. As the 
query would be pertinent addressed to grain men, 
we quote his answer: “Let me tell you what good 
1 think it will do,’ he said. “To begin with, you 
are concerned in the success of the farm because 
therein lies, in part, the success of your business. 
For that reason you can advise farmers with good 
grace, and with your admonition you can do some- 
thing’ to help out the system of farming. You can 
also do more. 

“Some of you have boys; and I know that some of 
those boys, if you would encourage them, would 
gladly take up a progressive and advanced method 
of farming as a profession. Supposing you spend 
as much to educate them in that line as you would 
to educate them in another profession; don’t you 
think that would make them find their work so 
interesting that they would consider themselves 
right up even with men in any other profession? 

“Farming is a profession when carried on right- 
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various professions. That is the common rule. 
You will admit that most of them must be medio- 
cre in their various lines of business or profes- 
sion, because that is what the word ‘mediocre’ 
means; it means a medium; and in a large bunch 
of us, taking it all around, there must certainly be 
a whole lot of the medium kind. Don’t you think 
that a well appointed, well equipped, well started 
and well balanced young man on a farm will have 
fully an even chance to spend his life as happily 
as the mediocre business or professional man in 
the city? I do. 
does climb the ladder of success and fits himself 
for life among. ‘the four hundred,’ is that any as- 
surance that his life is going to be happier? We 
will be abie, if we hunt for it, to find some folly 
even there.” 


Values for farm lands keep advancing. This is 
particularly so in the more sparsely settled states of 
the West. Areas of public land adapted to farming, 
which could be occupied at small cost, have nar- 
rowed rapidly. Yields of crops have not kept pace 
with growth of population, causing decline in ex- 
portable surplus and advance in prices of farm prod- 
ucts. More intensive cultivation helps increase value 
of farm lands. General advance in land values, 
therefore, is due to normal causes, but has tendency 
to incite speculation. Purchase of new lands for 
investment purposes with intent of development and 
cultivation is desirable, but prices for farm prod- 
ucts cannot advance indefinitely. If they should 
suffer a serious setback, speculation in farm lands 
might involve severe losses.—F. I. Kine. 
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Supposing, even, that your boy 
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runs from 30 to 40 per cent and the quality of 
gluten is very uncertain. 

“The variety of wheat best adapted to dry-farm- 
ing in this district is the hard Turkey red, as it 
matures quicker than spring wheat and does not 
have the drouth conditions to contend with so long. 
This variety of wheat is excellent milling grain 
when ready for market. However,” Mr. Wood very 
wisely adds, “the farmers should consult their local 
millers as to the wheat that is best to raise in their 
vicinity.” ; 


BIG RECEIPTS. 


The returns of receipts and shipments of grain, 
published on another page, show enormous receipts 
of wheat at Minneapolis, Duluth and Chicago, and 
of oats also at Chicago, in August. In fact, at both 
Chicago and Minneapolis the receipts have broken 
all previous August records. Chicago for the first 
three weeks of August received 31,541,000 bus. of 
all grain against 18,754,000 bus. in 1909, while 
Minneapolis in the same three weeks was equally 
crowded with business, the roads on August 21 
bringing in 920 cars or 211 more than for the same 
date of 1909. At Chicago on August 24 it was neces- 
sary to put an embargo on grain on the Belt Line, 
doing the switching to South Chicago elevators, all 
tracks being congested. The economic, or trade, 
significance of the movement, we leave traders to 
interpret for themselves. 


County Commissioner Johnson is erecting an ele- 
vator on his farm near Highland, Minn. 
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THE NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION. 


The National Hay Association met in seventeenth 
annual convention at “The Breakers,’ Cedar Point, 
Ohio, on August 23, 24, 25,1910. The sessions were 
held in the Auditorium which was handsomely dec- 
orated in honor of the hay dealers, and in the rear 
of the president’s table, suspended between two 
American flags, was a representation of the em- 
blem of the Association and the motto, “Not for 
self, but for all.” Following the usual custom, dele- 
gates were apportioned through the hall by states, 
there being twenty-five states represented. 

When President H. W. Robinson of Green 
Springs, Ohio, called the first session to order at 
11 a. m., on Tuesday, August 23, there were seen 
in the front seats many representative laymen. 
Ex-Presidents H. G@. Morgan of Pittsburg, Chas. 
England of Baltimore, Maurice Niezer of Fort 
Wayne were there, besides Ex-Secretary P. E. 
Goodrich of Winchester, Ind., and many prominent 
hay men were distributed throughout the hall. 

Immediately following the call to order, Divine 
guidance was invoked for the deliberations of the 
Association by Rev. Melvin T. Ayers of Green 
Springs, Ohio. Hon. Judson Harmon, governor of 
Ohio, being absent on account of duties of state, 
the grain men were welcomed to Cedar Point by 
Hon. W. H. Glerin of Sandusky. He said he ap- 
preciated the importance of the business repre- 
sented by the Association and that the work of the 
organization resulted in benefit not only to its mem- 
bers but to the people of the Nation at large. 

The response on behalf of the Association was 
made by Charles England of Baltimore, who 
thanked the Cedar Point Resort Company and the 
people of Sandusky for their cordial welcome. 

PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

The reading of the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing of 1909 was dispensed with. President Robin- 
son then read the annual report of the president 
and board of directors as follows: 


In accordance’ with our Constitution, it becomes 
my duty at this time to report to you the proceed- 
ings of the board of directors during the year, out- 
line the general condition of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, and, as is customary, offer such recom- 
mendations for your consideration as may seem for 
the betterment and improvement of it. 

Under a clear financial sky, we have passed 
through a year with the civic, industrial and com- 
mercial conditions of our country healthy and highly 
satisfactory. We can but record the year in history 
as a choice period most decidedly marked by that 
rapid growth and intensity of purpose so character- 
istic of the American people as a nation. We have 
proved our rapidly developing strength, by resisting 
certain depressions which threatened a general busi- 
ness disturbance, thus indicating that our business 
pelicies are being more substantially grounded in 
order to meet the marvelous progress of our times, 
Traveling as we are, down the avenue of life at a 
speed never before known to man, thinking and 
doing things quickly and fast, devices of safety 
must be provided everywhere; and they must not 
only be temporarily but permanently adequate to in- 
sure safety. So-called panics have swept thru our 
commercial system in other years, sometimes enter- 
ing the innermost recesses of the most carefully 
constructed foundations, shattering and crumbling 
the most cautiously laid plans of men, the direct or 
indirect result of excessive personal gratifications 
and luxury, which drugs the soul and lulls to sleep 
the better judgment of man. The averting of the 
repetition of these depressions has in no other period 
attracted the careful thought and consideration that 
it does to-day. 

CONDITION OF HAY TRADE.—The year in the 
hay trade was generally satisfactory, although in 
some respects unsatisfactory. Last year’s crop was 
about an average, so far as quality was concerned, 
although the quantity was below the average. The 
astern states showed the greater shortage, but the 
most of this was made up by the Central States. The 
season opened with higher prices than usual, prin- 
ecipally because of the firm feeling in the East and 
the inclination of the dealers from that section to 
make early purchases. The usual inactivity during 
and before the holidays was notable, followed early 
in the year by an urgent demand, forcing prices to 
a higher level. An exceptional spring, favorable to 
early pasture, caused a gradual reaction to a basis 
of values near those of the late fall, continuing on 
this level with little variation until near the close 
of the season, when:the top grades scored the high 
prices of the 1909 crop. 

Thus we find that market values were most kind 
to the conservative dealer, and the speculator who 
bought early in the year was afforded a favorable 
opportunity to dispose of his holdings at a handsome 
profit. ? 

Most railroad companies were able to furnish cars 
promptly and handle after loaded within reasonable 
time, thus enabling the shipper to move hay at his 
pleasure without inconvenience, trouble and oft- 
times expense. Money has been easy and plentiful 
everywhere; and all things considered, it has been a 
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pleasant year in the business. Those who did not 
experience a profitable year can undoubtedly trace 
the cause to the underlying strength of the market, 
which kept the country buyer at a high tension, in- 
ducing him to take greater chances on both market 
and grade, while because of the ruling high values, 
on the other hand, the feeder was demanding the 
top of the grade, as would be natural, Owing to 
the sharp competition at country points, especially 
during such years in the business as we have passed 
through, too much No. 2 timothy, for example, is 
purchased from growers for and at No. 1 timothy 
prices. After making the mistake, the shipper pro- 
ceeds to warp his better judgment, and tries to make 
himself believe that it must be the better grade, 
since it cost the No. 1 timothy price. It is needless 
to say, trouble and loss is the penalty. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION.—We entered the 
year’s work under a new Constitution, By-laws and 
Rules, which, with but one exception, have proved 
adequate and sufficiently broad to successfully con- 
duct the affairs of the Association. The exception 
is Arbitration and Investigation Rule, No. 18, pro- 
viding for a decision of the arbitration committee to 
be appealed to the board of directors, who may _ re- 
view the case and affirm or reverse the decision, or 
remand the case to the arbitration committee for re- 
consideration. This rule was wisely incorporated in 
accord with the civic principles of our Government, 
but it has been and will continue to be abused un- 
less certain restrictions and considerations are em- 
bodied. It would seem this rule should be amended 
sc that it would only be possible to appeal a case 
when a minority decision has been rendered by one 


or two members of the arbitration committee; and 
the party appealing the case should be required to 
deposit with the Secretary-Treasurer a sum of money 
corresponding to the amount involved in accord with 
the decision of the Arbitration committee, as a 
proof of good faith. 

DIRECTORS’ MEPETINGS.—As provided in our 
Constitution, the board of directors held a meeting 
immediately after the close of our last Convention at 
this place. The several committees of the board 
were appointed, and the salary of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was fixed at $1,500 for the ensuing-year. 
Another meeting of the board was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 10, 1910, and after careful considera- 
tion, it was unanimously decided to hold the 1910 
annual meeting at Cedar Point, Ohio, on August 238d 
to 25th. Action was also taken on other important 
matters hereafter mentioned in this report. 

HAY RATE CASE.—As many of you will recall, a 
resolution was passed at the last annual meeting 
of this Association, committing to the hands of Mr. 
Charles §. Bash, of Fort Wayne, Ind., the further 
prosecution of the “‘Hay Rate Case;’ and at this 
convention he will give to you a full report of his 
work in connection with it. The expense of the same, 
in accord with Mr. Bash’s offer, embodied in the 
resolution, as well as the expense of printing the 
brief, unanimously approved by the Board of Direct- 
ors at their January meeting, you will learn from 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. When Mr. 
Bash assumed and undertook this task, by his un- 
usual offer, he proved himself a man of exceptionally 
willing spirit to work, as he did with that untiring 
effort for what he thought to be right. I can doubly 
assure you that he left nothing undone within his 
power to secure a favorable decision for the Associa- 
tion in this case, and because of his willingness of 
heart and faithfulness of effort, we can but com- 
mend him in the highest terms. , 

RATES AND LEGISLATION.—Early in January, 
the Central Freight Association issued a new tariff, 
No. 15B, effective February 20, 1910, applying on all 
classes and commodities from points in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New York, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, to points in Southern territory, 
showing a general advance in rates, hay being in- 
cluded, These new rates’ were made up on the basis 
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of combinations, and canceled the old Class D rates 
in effect so many years. The advance was so great, 
varying from 15 per cent to 35 per cent, that a gen- 
eral disturbance has been unavoidable in the South- 
ern hay markets. Various complaints were filed by 
the Southern trade with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the most important of which was the 
one by the Memphis Hay and Grain Exchange, ask- 
ing the National Hay Association also to file a simi- 
lar complaint in support of theirs. We did not deem 
it wise to do this at the time, since a decision on 
the ‘‘Hay Rate Case” had not been rendered. After 
the decision was made, we arranged a joint confer- 
ence with the Central Freight Association, which 
was held at Chicago, on June 30, 1910, our Associa- 
tion being represented by five of your officers and 
Mr. C. B. Stafford, Commissioner of the Memphis 
Hay and Grain Exchange, who presented the matter 
to the meeting most creditably. It was finally agreed 
that the Memphis complaint be submitted through 
the National Hay Association in the way of a com- 
promise, which was afterwards very carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. Stafford on an intermediate basis, and 
all papers forwarded to your executive, who in turn 
has submitted them to the Central Freight Associa- 
tion; and we now await their answer. 

Apparently there is merit in the Memphis com- 
plaint, and unless the carriers make concessions, I 
feel it is the duty of this Association to file an ap- 
proval of the Memphis complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Hay is included in the general advance in rates 
throughout Central Freight Association Territory, 
which was to have taken effect this month, but post- 
poned to November 1, for reasons so generally known 
that I need not explain. Under the Mann-Elkins 
Railroad Law, enacted during the closing hours of 
Congress in June, 1910, many new principles are 
established, and the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is decidedly enlarged. It gives 
the Commission authority to make complete investi- 
gation of the capitalizations and earnings of rail- 
road companies, and the Commission has already be- 
gun this work. It is to be hoped that the result of 
their efforts in this direction can be placed before 
the people in such a way as to quiet the general feel- 
ing of unrest and mistrust as to the necessities of 
these advances, and if found to be unnecessary, to™ 
disapprove of them. Whatever the result of this, 
or the Southern rate matter, it would seem that the 
Association should at once take up with the carriers 
the changing of hay from a class to a commodity rate. 

INSPECTION INVESTIGATION.—A_ resolution 
was introduced by a special committee of ten at our 
last convention and passed, recommending that the 
Association employ an expert to investigate the pres- 
ent system of inspecting and weighing hay in our 
terminal markets. The board took the matter under 
serious consideration early in the year, and a care- 
ful analysis of the plan developed the impossibility 
of carrying,it out; because, in the first place, the 
finances of the Association did not warrant the em- 
ploying of an expert hay inspector, even if such a 
man would have been available; and then it was a 
foregone conclusion that nothing definite could result 
from it. We, therefore, decided to conduct the in- 
vestigation within our means to the end of leading 
up to some more feasible plan to deal with this most 
important problem. 

The criticisms and complaints of the methods em- 
pioyed in the Cincinnati market during recent years 
had undoubtedly served as the foundation for this 
investigation; and we accordingly solicited our Cin- 
cinnati members to use their influence with the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce to allow the National 
Hay Association to assume control of the inspection 
and weighing of hay in that market, not only as an 
experiment, but rather to afford an opportunity to 
give the subject more earnest study. They were 
not inclined to co-operate with us in this plan, but, 
instead, solicited us to station a referee in that mar- 
ket; but in this we could not foresee results that 
would warrant the undertaking. The board then 
delegated your Secretary and President to visit the 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Pittsburg markets, not only for the purpose of in- 
vestigating inspection and weighing methods, but to 
compare the construction of National Hay Associa- 
tion grades in these different markets, as well as to 
study the facilities for handling hay. 

We undertook this work in the month of January, 
first visiting Pittsburg. This market receives about 
19,000 cars per annum, being a larger market than is 
generally supposed. It is unfortunate, indeed, that 
a market of the magnitude of Pittsburg has not bet- 
ter and more adequate terminal facilities, and until 
it has, no satisfactory degree of merit can be con- 
ferred upon it, and the receivers must continue to 
labor at a disanvantage, not only to themselves but 
to their trade. Under these conditions, car door in- 
spection is taken in the railroad yards and the hay 
scold on this, after which it is switched, or in many 
instances, reconsigned, usually to nearby cities, the 
receiver invoicing same according to original ship- 
per’s invoice weight and official Pittsburg car door 
inspection. When the hay is unloaded, if there is 
any controversy as to grade or weight, an Official 
inspector is sent to adjust the grade, and an official 
weighmaster to determine the correct weight. 

The construction of National Hay Association 
Grades in the Pittsburg market is most liberal, in- 
deed, and while their facilities for weighing cannot 
be commended, yet the moral intent of the Pitts- 
burg Exchange is above reproach. In view of exist- 
ing conditions, shippers to that market should exer- 
cise exceptional care to load cars uniformly and to 
render accurate invoice weights. 

We next visited Baltimore, and in turning to this 
market, we will make our report brief unless we 
everdo in words of praise. Their terminal facilities 
are the best of any market we visited, and their 
methods are above criticism. All hay arriving by 
rail at Baltimore is unloaded in the hay sheds of 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and Western 
Maryland Railroads, except that billed direct for 
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export, which is delivered to the ocean steamship 
piers without breaking bulk. All the railroad lines 
absolutely refuse to make a delivery of hay to local 
sidings or warehouses upon arrival, requiring all hay 
(except export) for local consumption, or domestic 
reshipment, to be unloaded in their hay sheds, in 
order that the transportation lines and the receivers 
have complete control of the hay upon arrival. After 
unloading and ascertaining weight and grade, the 
railroads will reload the hay into cars without cost, 
and deliver it to any place in the city reached by 
their tracks for the nominal charge of $2 per car. 

This small charge is a concession as against the 
positive rule that all hay must go to the terminal 
warehouses first upon arrival. Buyers are required 
to make their purchases at the hay sheds, and when 
hay is loaded in cars for delivery elsewhere in the 
city, the weights and grades ascertained at the rail- 
road terminals are absolutely final and there can be 
no rejections or disputes. Buyers invariably absorb 
the charge of $2 per car, and it is not put upon the 
shipper of the hay. Because of the opportunity given 
local buyers to examine hay when making their pur- 
chases, it is not necessary to inspect hay shipped 
upon consignment, and the consignor is not only 
thereby saved the inspection fee, but has the advan- 
tage of the judgment of a competent salesman upon 
the merits of the hay, rather than its disposition 
upon an established grade. Therefore, less than 25 
per cent of the regular consigned hay coming into 
this market is inspected. Even with this most care- 
ful plan and accurate system of weighing, the hay 
is again weighed out of the sheds for the purpose of 
verifying the in-weight. The inspection department 
is under the supervision of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, and I am pleased to say their interpre- 
tation of grades is highly in accord with the inten- 
tions and spirit of the Rules of our Association, with 
a view to affording justice to both shipper and buyer. 
We can therefore but speak in the. highest terms 
not only of the effort on the part of Baltimore re- 
eeivers to inaugurate a system of weighing and in- 
spection beyond reproach and criticism, but the 
maintenance of it. The Baltimore hay trade were 
the pioneers in establishing complete hay terminals, 
and they deserve credit for their persistent effort, 
after a long term of years, to abolish the old system 
of track delivery from cars, depending entirely upon 
their own efforts to overcome the opposition which 
existed in the past on the part of the transportation 
lines to adopt new methods where radical changes 
were required. 

The next market visited was Philadelphia, where 
the weighing and inspection is done under the super- 
vision of the Commercial Exchange. The principal 
railroads entering that market have terminal sheds 
into which the hay is unloaded for inspection and 
storage. The hay is weighed into the sheds over 
track scales by official weighmasters, and the most 
of it is taken out of the sheds by wagons and re- 
weighed over wagon scales. A large percent of the 
hay so handled is not officially inspected, but sold on 
merit. The interpretation of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation Rules for grading seem fair and just so far 
as we could judge, and we feel the receivers of this 
market are to be complimented for their co-opera- 
tion with our Association in their endeavor to abide 
by our Rules for grading. We would not venture to 
criticise many of the once modern methods of weigh- 
ing still in vogue in this market since it is Phila- 
delphia. 

From the Quaker City, we went to New York, the 
greatest hay market in the world. The New York 
Central and Erie Railroads have terminal sheds, and 
about 80 per cent of the hay arrives in New York 
over these two lines, the remainder being handled 
from cars and docks. While the New York Hay Ex- 
change adopted National Hay Association Grades 
two years ago, yet comparatively little hay is offi- 
cially inspected, the trade there clinging to the old 
principle of dealing in hay on its merits. It is fair 
to say the justice of this principle cannot be criti- 
cised or disputed, yet it ofttimes gives rise to dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the shipper, where hay 
is sold on a grade. Even though the transaction may 
be based on our standard of grades, yet if the hay 
is to be No. 1 timothy, and contains the amount or 
near the percent of clover or other grasses, aS pro- 
vided in our Rules, it is difficult to get the New York 
dealer or inspector to depart from the education of 
his youth. As it has been said, “It is hard to teach 
an old horse new tricks,’ so it is hard to teach a 
New York hay man that the grade No. 1 timothy can 
contain anything else but timothy. 


But while the construction of National Hay Asso- 
ciation grade is severe, yet the merit system is in- 
deed broad and liberal. To verify this, your com- 
mittee, accompanied by three prominent New York 
State hay shippers, visited the New York Central 
hay sheds and inspected ten cars of hay according 
to National Hay Association Grades. We then se- 


cured the shipper’s invoice grade and the official 
inspection on the cars so inspected, and compiled 
the following interesting exhibit: 

Car Official Our 
number. Invoiced. inspection. inspection. 
TSO ers ase INIOL <2 Via.” SeIN'O ee, Stine No. 2 Tim. 
60136.......Fair & No. Not inspected 

1.Tim. (sold as No.1) No. 1 Tim. 
62830). on NO. Tim. ING. 1 Tim: No. 1 Tim. 
2039s s4ve,2:0 INO. eLLaI. No. 1. Tim. Few No. 1 
Pian. Peleg 
&re Tim: 
18801 .85.2...INO; Ja"Timiey “Wit, dims No. 1 Tim. 
(liner). 
62712 ..No.-1 Tim. No. 1 Tim. & No. 1 Tim. 
L. Mix. (iner). 
a DH Pr Wo, 1 Tim. xtra. No) Nos f Tim. 
ira aie 
5434 ..Not shown. Not inspected No, 1 Tim. 
(sold as No. 1) 
34935 ..No. 1 Tim. Not inspected. No. 1 Tim. 
(iner). 
20630)... aes Choice Tim. Not inspected. Choice Tim. 
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The time is too short to discuss this further, but 
it offers sufficient proof to vindicate the many 
charges of unjust grading in the New York market. 
In passing to their system of weighing, we regret 
to be compelled to report that while New York 
proudly boasts of setting the pace of progress in 
commercial activity for all the world, yet her 
method of weighing hay is the product of an age 
long since passed into history. Ten to twenty bales 
are weighed from each car, these weights compared 
to the tag weights, and the remainder of the car 
averaged accordingly. The inaccuracy of this is 
apparent for many reasons, and it is to be hoped 
that ere long New York will inaugurate a system 
of weighing, leading to some higher degree of accu- 
racy. 

On to Boston, where we found railroad terminal 
sheds as at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
into which the hay is unloaded, the same being offi- 
cially weighed in under a commendable degree of 
accuracy. The merit system predominates in that 
market in respect to grades, and has become so 
fixed that the receivers have considered it unwise 
and next to impossible to adopt our rules for grad- 
ing. The Chamber of Commerce has, however, cre- 
ated a hay inspection department, the services of 
which is available should occasion require, but we 
found that it was seldom called upon, unless so 
specified at time of purchase, Boston ideas of 
grades are so well established and understood by 
regular shippers using that market that there is 
comparatively little trouble arising from this source. 
The Boston receivers will gradually realize the 
necessity of more and more adopting our Grades 
for a guide as the tendency to buy or contract hay 
from country shippers increases. 

In summing up this inspection tour we can but 
admonish shippers to be more cautious in loading 
their hay uniformly, invoicing more carefully as to 
grade, and exercising greater care in weighing their 
hay as it is loaded; for in this way you will have 
rendered most valuable assistance toward eradicat- 
ing the many differences that arise, and many of 
the clouds of criticism that have gathered over 
these terminal markets will pass away. In depart- 
ing from this subject, we would have it understood 
that whatever criticisms may have been offered 
have been made with the intent of inspiring more 
earnest efforts to attain better terminal facilities. 
Furthermore, we would have it clearly understood 
that whatever unfavorable comments we have made 
pertaining to any of these markets have been rela- 
tive to the available means afforded and not to the 
moral intent; for never before has business integrity 
been so eagerly sought and practiced by our boards 
of trade, exchanges or chambers of commerce as 
to-day. 

We would recommend that this investigation be 
ecntinued by the Association, especially in other 
direction and in other markets, during the coming 
year, unless a more feasible plan that would prom- 
ise better and more decided results can be outlined 
by this Convention. 

CHARTER.—In view of the fact that our charter 
expires August 8, 1911, it became our duty to take 
out a new one'to be acted upon at this year’s meet- 
ing. The board directed and empowered your execu- 
tive to secure the same. It having been generally 
eonceded that our present charter was not broad 
enough to cover our possible needs, and being in- 
consistent in some respects to the spirit of our or- 
ganization, I referred the matter to Mr. John B. 
Daish, of Washington, D. C., who very generously 
secured for the National Hay Association a Federal 
charter which is sufficiently broad as to meet our 
requirements, without charge for his services. It 
reads as follows: 


“CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE 
NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION. 


“KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


“That we, Ralph L. Galt, of the City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; John B. Daish, of the 
same place, and H. W. Robinson, of Greenspring, in 
the State of Ohio, being persons of full age, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Sub-Chapter III. of Chap- 
ter XVIII, of an Act of Congress entitled, ‘An Act 
to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,’ approved March 3, 1901, as amended, do here- 
by associate ourselves as a society for mutual im- 
provement and do hereby declare: 

“1. That the name or title of said society shall 
be ‘The National Hay Association.’ 

“2. That the term for which said society or asso- 
ciation is organized shall be perpetual. 

‘3. The object for which 
formed and the nature of its business are as fol- 
lows: For the purpose of fostering trade and com- 
merce in hay, straw and other like products; for 
advancing the interest for those having a common 
business relationship in such trade; for the purpose 
of reforming abuses relative thereto; for securing 
freedom from unjust or unlawful exactions in such 
trade; for diffusing accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to the standing of merchants and other mat- 
ters pertaining to such trade; for procuring uni- 
formity and certainty in the customs and usages 
of such trade and commerce and of those having a 
ecmmon business relationship for such trade; for 
settling differences between its members and pro- 
moting a more enlarged and friendly intercourse 
between business men interested in such trade. | 

“4. The number of directors for the first. year 
shall be three, to wit: Ralph L. Galt, John R. Daish 
and H. W. Robinson, being the parties aforesaid. 

“5. That said Association, or society, shall have 
all the powers conferred by the said Sub-Chapter 
lil. of Chapter XVIII., aforesaid. 

“IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties aforesaid 
have hereunto set their hands and seals this 18th 
day of January in the year of our Lord one thou- 


sand nine hundred and ten. 
“RALPH L. GALT. (Seal.) 
“JOHN B DAISH. (Seal.) 


“H. W.. ROBINSON.” (Seal.) 


said association is- 
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You will note this charter also conforms to our 
Constitution and By-laws; and we would recommend 
that this Convention adopt it, and instruct the board 
of directors to accept it on January 18, 1911, or as 
soon thereafter as is convenient. 

RECIPROCITY IN TRADE.—During the year, our 
attention has been repeatedly directed to the practice 
of a number of Western shippers in sending quota- 
tions to stablers and small dealers, especially in New 
England and about New York. It is upon this trade 
partly that the Eastern receiver must depend for 
his outlet. Many of these small buyers can handle 
mixed cars to better advantage; and they are in the 
habit of taking thirty days, or in many instances a 
much longer period in which to pay for their pur- 
chases. Because of the expense of making up these 
split cars, and because of the credit extended and the 
risk thereof, as well as the expense and work of col- 
lecting, the wholesale dealer must have extra re- 
muneration. There is not one chance in fifty that 
this small retailer or consumer will give the country 
shipper an order, but he saves the quotation to flash 
in the face of the Eastern salesman. Such a prac- 
tice on the part of shippers would be discounte- 
nanced in most any other line of established busi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the practice of receivers in 
sending market reports to farmers and irregular so- 
termed dealers in the producing sections, many of 
whom go to the trouble of even getting out a busi- 
ness letter head for a blind in order to dispose of 
their own hay, and possibly that of a few neighbors 
or friends without allowing it. to pass through the 
hands of the regular local dealer, should be discon- 

inued. Advertising in farm and country papers, so- 
liciting consignments from anybody and everybody, 
is €qually as unbusinesslike; but of the breaches of 
business courtesy none is more deplorable in the hay 
business than the practice of dealers in consuming 
markets of rushing into the country spasmodically 
and buying from growers or furnishing money to 
some irresponsible party to do it for them. We only 
allude to these particular practices in passing, since 
they have all been brought to our attention during 
the year, and investigation proved that all of the 
complaints had been well founded. In following. 
them up, we are pleased to report that, without a 
single exception, we have successfully suppressed 
them, the offender in every instance asserting no in- 
tention of injustice or injury to another. The cor- 
reetion of these and similar irregularities should be 
followed up until they are wiped out. 

MEMBERSHIP AND DUES.—The question of quan- 
tity or quality in respect to membership has afforded 
a topic of much thought, especially since the dues 
were advanced at our last convention, and it is our 
opinion that, when we consider the high principles 
upon which the Association is founded, business in- 
tegrity must be considered first if we would stimu- 
late a healthy growth. While our work in the past 
has been generally effective and our growth phe- 
nomenal, yet the half has not been done. I doubt 
not but that we have members who feel they cannot 
afford to pay the present dues, and many dealers 
who would do credit to our roll without our portals 
feel the same way; yet man’s feelings in regard to 
outlays of this character are ofttimes not in accord 
with his best interests. In this connection, I make 
some investigation as to the dues, and comparatively 
the work of similar trade organizations, and I found 
that our dues were not only as low but the lowest 
of any nationally prominent trade association in the 
United States; and, furthermore, I did not find an 
association doing the work we have been doing with 
the dues under the double our own. I hope this may 
find a place in the memory of those who have mur- 
mured loudly as well as those who have murmured 
scaftly. Nothing in our future growth should be more 
cautiously guarded than the commercial character of 
our membership. Not only should more care be exer- 
cised in approving of those who apply for admission, 
but it is the duty of every member who would up- 
hold honorable dealing to assist in tracing up and 
convicting any who may have slipped in unknown or 
unnoticed for the purpose of gaining advantage and 
confidence to the end of unfair trading. This is a 
duty every member owes to himself, his fellow 
members and the Association. 

FUTURE OF THE HAY TRADE.—It is needless 
to note the marked changes in the hay business dur- 
ing these years of the innovation of the motor, and 
still more are to come. Not only are the demands 
and outlets of the city markets gradually changing, 
but the marvelous interest developing in agricultural 
education is tending to revolutionize the kinds of 
hay produced. The maintenance of the fertility of 
soil is, becoming realized as a necessity if our Nation 
as a producer of farm products would increase its 
production in proportion to our increase in demand 
and consumption. In respect to hay, scientific in- 
vestigation shows the loss of fertility in growing a 
ton of timothy is $3 greater than in the production 
of a ton of clover, and, furthermore, the actual food 
value of a ton of timothy is less than that of a ton 
of clover. The change in demand will come only as 
the feeder is educated to these facts; and I doubt not 
but that it will have to be forced upon him by a 
greater premium being placed upon timothy than 
there is at present, before he is made to réalize it. 
Statistics prove that the acreage of timothy is de- 
creasing and the acreage of clover increasing in the 
United States each year. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the business of the shipper and receiver need 
not be affected by this; and I only present you with 
these facts as a timely warning of the changes that 
must come in the hay trade in this respect, and we 
cannot and should not try to avert them because 
they are for our best interests as a Nation. 
_CONTROVERSIES AND THEIR CAUSE.—The in- 
creased work of our arbitration committee and secre- 
tary in adjusting differences in the past year is no 
indication that the world is growing worse, nor that 
the integrity of the hay trade is declining; but on 
the other hand is rather indicative of the increasing. 
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confidence the Association is gaining among our 
members as a court of justice. Large amounts of 
money are saved to our members annually and many 
words of anger are suppressed and hearts tempered 
by the wisdom and justice of our arbitration commit- 
tee, the personnel of which cannot be too carefully 
guarded by the selection of men broad enough in 
their views to be unprejudiced in rendering judg- 
ment. Not only does the arbitration feature of our 
Association afford an opportunity to adjust contro- 
versies between members, but the very existence of 
this court stands as a warning against the practice 
of unjust methods. 

It is interesting indeed to inquire into the causes 
that give rise to these many differences. In the first 
place, we find poor and faulty contracts serving as 
the nucleus of many cases submitted for arbitration. 
It seems proper here to suggest that the Association 
prepare a uniform, explicit ad binding contract for 
the use of its members. Another source is dealing in 


distant future hay, and the only remedy for this is ° 


to urge the discontinuation of the practice. We 
might cite you to other causes, but the mention of 
these, we trust, may inspire you to conduct your 
business under such a system as to avert complica- 
tions as much as possible. 

The work thrown upon our Arbitration Committee 
has become burdensome, and we desire to make 
special mention of our appreciation for the faithful- 
ness and able judgment exercises by the members of 
it during the past year. Our members can render 
much assistance to this committee in their arduous 
duties by following the suggestions just mentioned, 
thus enabling parties to controversies to submit 
their evidence more clearly and in a more concise 
form. 

AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS.—We must not 
allow pride to blind us to the fact that there are 
other organizations besides the National Hay As- 
sociation. Many of them are engaged in fields of 
labor of direct or indirect interest to us, such as 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, the Na- 
tional Farm Congress, the American Civic Federa- 
tion, the American Bankers’ Association, the Nation- 
al Conservation Congress and others. In the spirit 
of co-operation toward the strengthening of our 
commercial system, we have been invited to send 
delegates to the meetings of many of these various 
organizations, and we have in most instances ap- 
pointed them to prove our interest in the telling 
work organization is accomplishing. Much of value 
is to be gained from this co-operation, and the pres- 
tige of ithe National Hay Association is to be made 
greater by it. 

MEMORIAL.—The ravages of time ceases not to 
lay waste; like unto the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, each year increases the call from our member- 
ship to that land from whose bourne no traveler 
returns, 

Mr. Edward R. Woodrow of Columbus, Ohio, a 
member of the firm of Scott & Woodrow, and a vet- 
eran in the hay and grain trade, answered the first 
eall of the year, September 9, 1909, after a protracted 
illness. 

The next call came to Wm. A. Howes of Potts- 
ville, Pa., November 22, 1909. He was a prominent 
man in his community in both a business and social 
way, and one of the older members of this Associa- 
tion. : 

Mr. Theodore R. Ballard of St. Louis, Mo., was 
killed by accident on the evening of December 13, 
1909, while on his way home from his day’s labor. 

On the evening of January 27, 1910,, Edwin D. 
Miner said his last good-night to his friends when 
he left his office. and shortly after reaching his home 
was stricken without a moment's notice. His death 
cast a shadow of gloom and sorrow over not only 
the members of the New York Hay Exchange, with 
which he had been identified for eighteen years, but 
over a large circle of friends, many of whom he had 
made through his attendance at these annual meet- 
ings by his pleasant and charitable disposition. 

“With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land.” 

Mr. James Weddell, a member of the firm of Chas. 
Lunsford & Co., Petersburg, Va., died January 20, 
1910. 

Mr. John L. Burgess of the firm of Burgess & 
Todd, New York, a gentleman well and favorably 
known to many of the members of our Association, 
passed away after a short illness at his home in 
East Orange N. J., March 11, 1910. 

On the 11th of the same month Mr. Levi F. Miller 
of Philadelphia was summoned from an active busi- 
ness life. 

At high noon of April 24, 1910, the earthly life of 
Carey L. Curless of Lima, Ohio, came to a close, 
marking the early end of a well: begun life. Those 
of us who knew him best realize most the loss of a 
faithful friend, and by his death the National Hay 
Association lost a member of the highest moral and 
business integrity. 

Horace Marble, not only a leading hay shipper, but 
a prominent man in the business and political affairs 
of Wheatfield, Jasper Co., Indiana, died on June 15, 
1910. 

We regret to be compelled to record also the deaths 
of George Y. Banks of Columbus, Ga., and C. B. 
Sullivan of Nashville, Tenn., during the past year. 
“So the multitude goes, like the flowers or the weed 
That wither away to let others succeed.” 

CONCLUSION.—Finally, in closing the year’s 
work as your executive,.I desire to express to you 
my sincere appreciation for the consideration you 
have given me. Your cordial support at all times 
has served as an inspiration in the work, and I can 
assure you that the many new friends I have made 
and the strengthening of ties with old ones will 
amply repay me for whatever service I may have 
rendered. TI shall ever treasure in memory this pleas* 
ant relation with you. 

My work with your secretary has been gratifying 
and satisfactory beyond measure. I am pleased to 
commend Secretary Taylor to you in words of praise 
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for his affability and earnestness of purpose. He 
has entered into his work with his whole soul and his 
full energy has been directed toward the upbuilding 
of this Association. 

The work of the board of directors has been har- 
monious and effective at all times. The various 
standing committees and the vice-presidents have 
taken unusual interest in their fields of work, as 
will be indicated by their several reports to be made 
at this Convention. The columns of our trade papers 
have been at our command, and they deserve our 
support for the influence they have exerted toward 
bringing the National Hay Association to the high 
position it now holds. Again thanking you all for 
whatever share you may have contributed to the 
success of the past year, and hoping that the unity 
of purpose which has prevailed may continue into 
future years, I would direct your attention to the 
fact that 

“We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift.” 


Chas. England moved that the report of the board 
of directors be accepted and referred to a com- 
mittee of three for further action. The motion 
being carried, the chairman appointed on this com- 
mittee Charles England, P. EH. Goodrich and J. F. 
Fangboner. 

President Robinson then appointed the following 
committees: 

Nomination—Maurice _Niezer, Fort Wayne, 
Jnd.; Geo. A. Blakeslee, Chicago; Charles J. Aus- 
tin, New York; E. W. Bertholf, Jersey City, N. J.; 
H. H. Driggs, Toledo, Ohio; J. Beatty, Philadelphia 
and A. EH. Clutter, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Auditing Committee—C, A. Coleman, Savannah, 
N. Y.; R. EH. Austin, Pittsburg; T. L. Wood, Boston. 

Resolutions—H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio; 


Egil Steen, Baltimore; H. H. Deane, Blufton, Ind.; - 


D.'S. Wright, Weedsport, N. Y.; 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Credentials—B. A. Dean, Auburn, N. Y.; J. V. 
terguson, New Orleans, La.; H. Bennader, Lodi, 
Ohio. 

The session was then adjourned. 


T. A: Jennings, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

President Robinson called the Wednesday morn- 
ing session to order at 10:30 o’clock and Jas. 
Gregg, chairman, Atlanta, Ga., made a report for 
the state vice-presidents, as follows: 


As chairman of State vice-presidents, I wrote the 
last week in July to all of the state vice-presidents, 
enclosing stamped envelope, requesting them _ to 
give me a report as to amount of old hay on hand, 
also the new crop, its kind, quality and condition in 
which it was harvested, I received replies from 
most of the vice-presidents, while some of them 
gave no reply whatever. Here are the replies by 
states: 

Alabama.—Mr. W. C. Agee, vice-president for Ala- 
bama, states that he is working vigorously for new 
members, and hopes to send in a good many appli- 
cations between the date of his letter and the date 
of the convention. 

The supply of old hay in Alabama is exhausted. 
No hay is raised in Alabama except Alfalfa and 
Johnson grass. Raised this year the largest crop of 
Alfalfa in the history of the state, but a large per 
cent of it is of inferior grade on account of wet 
weather during harvest. Johnson grass was an en- 
tire failure on account of heavy rains. 4 

Arkansas.—Mr. T, H. Bunch, vice-president for Ar- 
kansas, writes that his State produces no hay but 
Prairie hay; that about 3,000 cars of Prairie hay are 
marketed annually, but that continuous rains in 
June and July this year reduced the crop materially. 
No other hay is raised, and the State of Arkansas 
is a large consumer of Kansas and Oklahoma Tim- 
othy and Alfalfa hay. 

Connecticut.—Mr. G. G. Davis, vice-president for 
the State of Connecticut, writes that the old hay is 
nearly exhausted. He also says, about the new crop, 
that Timothy is “best ever’? and harvested in per- 
fect condition. Clover Mixed is a fair crop. No 
Clover is raised to amount to anything. Alfalfa— 
but little is raised as yet but increasing in popularity 
and where properly cared for is giving excellent re- 
sults. 

District of Columbia.—Mr. J. E. Loveless, vice- 
president for the District of Columbia, says old hay 
is about exhausted, and they depend on the West 
for their supply. 

Florida.—Mr. A. S. Baker, vice-president for the 
State of Florida, says stocks of old hay in his state 
are exhausted; practically no hay is raised in Florida, 
and they depend on the West for their supplies. 

Georgia.—Mr. A. B. Moore, vice-president for the 
State of Georgia, says the State is a consuming and 
not a producing state for hay. Stocks of old hay are 
very light and buyers are waiting to take hold of 
the new crop. 

Illinois.—Mr. J. P. Odell, vice-president for the 
State of Illinois, writes that the stock of old hay on 
hand in his State is below the average; that the new 
Clover is above an average crop, but Timothy is be- 
low an average. 

Indiana.—Mr. Edward H. Young, vice-president for 
the State of Indiana, says old hay on hand is about 
10 per cent; new crop Timothy, about 75 per cent, 
new crop Clover Mixed, about 80 per cent, new crop 
Clover, about 100 per cent. Taking the State as a 
whole, the crop has been harvested in good condi- 
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tion, but in Southern Indiana there has been a great 
deal of rain and the new hay damaged. 

Towa.—Mr. E. G. Rich, vice-president fer the State 
of lowa, writes that very little old hay is left, not to 
exceed 3 per cent of the 1909 crop. Hay crop of all 
kinds is light—Timothy about 66 per cent; Clover and 
Clover Mixed, about 75 per cent of a crop, last year’s 
basis. Condition good. Crop of Wild hay very light 
--not to exceed 50 per cent of a crop of Upland 
Prairie, and 80 per cent of Midland Prairie. 

Louisiana.—Mr. Geo. B. Matthews, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent for the State of Louisiana, writes: ‘‘Practically 
no old hay is left in the State. There was quite an 
acreage of Alfalfa hay raised, which was harvested 
in good condition.” 

Maryland.—Mr. H. C. Jones, vice-president for the 
State of Maryland, writes: ‘Stock of old hay about 
cleaned up, not over 10 per cent still in farmers’ 
hands. The new crop of Timothy is very light. 
Clover Mixed and Clover predominate, but is more or 
less weedy. It was harvested in good order and is 
of good color.” 

Massachusetts.—Mr. T. L. Wood, vice-president for 
the State of Massachusetts, writes that the old hay 
is about exhausted; new crop of hay fine—a 100 per 
cent crop. 

Missouri.—Mr. Fred Deibel, vice-president for the 
State of Missouri, writes that quantity of old hay in 
his State is very limited. New crop of Timothy, 
Clover Mixed and Alfalfa, very fine as to quality, 
but not more than half a crop. . 

Nebraska.—Mr. W. W. Watson, vice-president for 
the State of Nebraska, writes that his State raises 
only Prairie hay. About 5 per cent old hay on 
hand, and not to exceed half of a new crop raised on 
account of hot, dry weather. 

New York—Mr. B. A. Dean, vice-president for the 
State of New York, writes that there is probably less 
than 3 per cent of the old hay on hand; that the new 
crop, taken as a whole, is about equal to last year; 
the Northern part much heavier and the Southern 
part lighter. The crop will average about 25 per 
cent Timothy, 40 per cent Clover Mixed, 10 per cent 
clear Clover, and 10 per cent Alfalfa. Crop was har- 
vested in good condition. 

North Carolina.—Mr. N. E. Mohn, vice-president 
for the State of North Carolina, says: “Old hay 
supply exhausted. The State of North Carolina is a- 
consuming and not a producing state.” 

Ohio.—Mr. Chas. T. Pierce, vice-president for the 
State of Ohio, writes: ‘““No old hay on hand. The new 
crop of hay will be 80 per cent of a full crop, 40 per 
cent No. 1 Timothy, 20 per cent of Light Mixed, 30 
per cent of No. 1 Clover Mixed, and 20 per cent of 
Clover.” 

Pennsylvania.—Mr. Geidel, vice-president for the 
State of Pennsylvania, writes that as the State of 
Pennsylvania is mainly a consuming state, its own 
production cuts very little figure in the hay industry. 
This year finds it producing very little hay, and 
very little old hay left. 

South Carolina.—Mr. Ed. J. Gage, vice-president 
for the State of South Carolina, writes: ‘‘No old hay 
on hand. The State of South Carolina is a consum- 
ing and not a producing state.” 

Tennessee.—Mr. H. H. Hughes, vice-president for 
the State of Tennessee, writes: ‘“‘No amount of old 
hay on hand. New crop of Timothy very light, 
but 90 per cent of a full crop of Clover Mixed and 
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Clover hay. Some damage on account of wet 
weather.” 

Virginia.—Mr. G. L. Bell, vice-president for the 
State of Virginia, writes, ‘‘Practically no old hay 


left in the State of Virginia. Not being located in 
the hay producing part of Virginia, I am unable 
to give an estimate of the hay crop.” 

West Virginia.—Mr. Guy C. Earle, vice-president 
for the State of West Virginia, writes: “No old hay 
on hand. West Virginia is a consuming and not a 
hay producing state,”’ 

Washington.—Mr. J. E. Galbraith, of Seattle, vice- 
president for the State of Washington, writes that 
while the quality of the hay crop is good, the crop 
is very short of all kinds of hay in both Washington 
and Montana. 

Wisconsin.—Mr. W. Seyk, vice-president for the 
Siate of Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘No old hay left in Wis- 
consin. About half crop of hay raised and harvested 
in good condition.’’ - 

The State Vice-Presidents of the following states 
failed to reply to my letter: Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, 

The report was received and placed on file. 

J. Ralph Pickell of Chicago, made an address on 
the subject, “Hay in History.” 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

J. Vining Taylor made his report as secretary, in 
part as follows: 

I take great pride and pleasure in submitting this, 
my first annual report, as your Secretary-Treasurer. 
You naturally expect this report to be a review of 
the year’s work. It would be an endless task to try 
and give the entire work, but I submit for your in- 
formation and consideration the following synopsis 
of what this office has done: 

We handled 44 cases, 16 of which have been com- 
promised in our office without the aid of the arbitra- 
tion committee, and 21 cases prepared for the com- 
mittee. Fifteen are now in our office, 10 of which 
will be compromised and settled without the aid of 
the committee, and one claim of $100, on which I 
have collected $75 to date, making a total of 58 cases, 
to say nothing of scores of petty complaints 
handled. 

We have distributed 35,000 circular letters, pamph- 
lets and other literature in regard to crop conditions, 
suspended members, new members, warning's in re- 


gard to firms or individuals whom we thought un- 
worthy of doing business with and soliciting new 
members, Along this line, beg to state that we 
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have written, in round numbers, 5,000 personal let- 
ters of solicitation: 

We are pleased to report that the general condi- 
tion of the association is very satisfactory. While 
in- point of membership, we show a small decrease, 
on account of the increase in dues, yet our finances 
show a nice increase. 

We submit: the. following figures of receipts and 
disbursements} 


Reeeipts. 

Balance on hand July 27,-1909..........4.+063-$ 3,788.97 
Golléetéd- dues, 1909-100). ee ee eee ee 1,385.00 
GCollected © AWessU9TO-V1 ees isi sics career e tees 4,567.50 
Collected, emblems’ SOId. 0.0... cece eee eee 2.50 
Collected, Hay and Grain Cipher Codes..... 58.50 
Colleeted,;.-Arbitration Deposits............+. 470.00 
Colleeted,. Commission on claims handled.. 44.66 

Collected, Gedar Point Resort Company for 
BAACLES? Vas sy eds suis ree petoeies eloaeone e Netanustue 150.00 
Collected, sale hay eee last convention 15.00 
Collected, interest on loan. tent 2 sesh 22.50 
$10,504.63 

Disbursements. 

Expense President and:Secretary inspection 
COWL dices cmsevine meee earteeteco meee inert «crests 234.75 
Postage, express, freight, etc........i......- 554.98 
Stationery, printing, etc. BS Ar ieee teh een 395.03 
Printing briefs in hay rate. case sarahertecasveeeiee 105.30 
Printing -annual-reports. .35 6s ences wee 414.70 
Expenses, public speakers last convention.. 65.00 
Salary, Secretary-Treasurer. Boor os 1,625.00 
Refund, Arbitration deposits... eget 260.00 
Mrs. M. B. East, reporting conv ‘ention, "1909... 81.00 
Traveling expenses, Secretary-Treasurer.... 127.09 
Bond of Secretary-Treasurer.........-...s00ee 12.00 
Stenowraphel (3:10 Sessa itonc lok ees ata ears 50.90 
Difference on new typewriter................ 30.00 
Expenses Arbitration Committee, 1908-09.... 50.00 
Badges for 1909 convention. SOMA SOOO 180.00 
Expenses President Niezer, 1908- 09. Seen Saats ett 238.14 
Miscellaneous . EXPENSES. sci Sect eee a we 73.34 
T. P. Riddle, compiling statistics, 1908-09.. 15.15 
Traveling expenses, officers. Pr 64.80 
Directors traveling expenses, ‘Columbus, Ox 146.05 


Expenses, C. S. Bash, and printing briefs in 


hay.” Late. CASE... pewme cass eieepees Sree 107.00 
$ 4,830.28 

Receipts; all) Sourtes.< in. osm $10,504.63 

DIS DULSEAS Gee cn scasetee tenia anesteusretontarertearns 4,830.23 

Balance on hand August 28........$ 5,674.40 

Membership by States 

AV aan Ais aoc. esac el Minnesota. inccnaue.<m 10 
IPRS MSGS a's prereset alata ¢ 6 Michigan ier rccucoisecc 84 
Caltornig~ ae vcteaenar ee ELS SORE Pon ston pabera centage 22 
Golorad OF anes seas Gee 5 Nebraska: 2s. ics«msinnnsteac 2 
Connect ieuiticcyan.-aeeel 6 ING We NOOUGE coh. steal siecietetagn 127 
District of Columbia.11 New Jersey ......... 17 
POLO ar Bas. siels guess LO Worth=CaroungiG oss 3 
MMT OLE ss. fare zr-vetas- Wpucce ates 48 OhiGsasiaee sate ee 194 
CE OUBIR: «45 iain ss te its 13 Pennsylvania: th ances 75 
Oklahoma, ses ee - eerste ee Rhode Island.......... 8 
Jari ana, os. S-.iieie st aur 165 South Carolina ....... 1 
LOW AM rscinetastoeaman nits 4 "PENMESSES: 2)... 's cists ene ty 20 
GAINS A/S) lars ojos welesieage meets 4 Vireinie “aaawasenemten 40 
BOTDUCIEA 4 an weleioe Gs hae 3 West Virginia ........ 10 
EsGWASte NS, esl. ies oo viene ¥ ‘Wisconsin <i semcanous 5 
Mey Tae Belaer. tole irate es Wiashiiie toni. orttacten 1 
Massachusetts 33 OFEZ OTs re. os eho ere | 
MSOC aki rs arester ete 888 


Ohio still remains in the lead, with 194 members, 
New York second, with 127 members, Michigan third, 


having 94 members. 
Actual membership, July 28, 1909..........949 
Expelled for non-payment of dues.....80 
Lost DY: GeAlh« sas «crenata epee a eee ee 6 
Lost by? dissolutiotien.ne..ce: concen 15 
Resig naomi mes cites oes eee eee re ee 82 
Suspended, 1.05 Ve os eRe eee eee 6—189 
760 
Joined during? year 1909-10" 02 Ps. einen ae ene 128 
Present Snembéershitnee.c wae dete ee eee 888 


During the past year we have handled a number 
of accounts, on which we collected a commission 
of ten per cent. Many difficult claims were ad- 
justed, ones which were hard to collect; the value 
of this line of association work is becoming more 
and more appreciated by our membership. 

During the past year, nothing has been so vividly 
brought out in our work in handling disputes and 
differences between members; as is the loose and 
poorly constructed contracts, on both sales and pur- 
chases. These differences and controversies can be 
minimized by clearly stating in the contract all of 
the conditions of sale or purchase, as the case may 
be, each party to the contract should have a copy of 
same. Our Trade Rules are very plain, and should 
be studied carefully by every member. It would 
help him along these lines. 

The arbitration committee for the past year has 
handled, as stated before, twenty-one cases, and the 
association owes this committee a debt of gratitude 
for their painstaking work. This amply proves that 
an association like ours should have an arbitration 
committee made up of the best men upon its roster. 
The small shipper has no other tribunal to which 
he can go with his disputes for settlement, and the 
receivers prefer this method of settlement to the 
expensive proceedings of litigation. 

We want to call your particular attention to the 
complaints that have been made to this office, in re- 
gard to shippers sending their hay and straw as 
well as grain into markets direct to consumers and 
retailers. This is radically wrong and unbusiness- 
like. You shippers would not tolerate the receivers 
coming into your territory anda buying direct from 
the farmers (although I regret to say this has been 
done to some extent). Complaints also reached us 
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as to our members loading hay at points and in ter- 
ritory where there existed warehouses or hay sheds 
of their competitors. In each of these cases in mind, 
this office and your president have taken the matter 
up, asking that it be discontinued, and think that in 
most cases our requests have been complied with. 
This method of doing business is to be regretted 
and there is but one way to eradicate it; if you are 
practicing this, stop it now, or if not, and you know 
of those who are, report them to your president or 
the secretary. I simply speak of these things, gen- 
tlemen, as it furnishes much food for thought. 

Another important matter we wish to bring to 
your attention, and I trust it will not be forgotten, 
and that is the importance of reporting to the sec- 
retary’s office firms or individuals who are not do- 
ing business on the square, who do not pay their 
balances, and who fail to fill their contracts. Our 
organization can be built up along these lines, and 
made of inestimable value, but remember we Can- 
not get this information unless you give it to us, 
We must all pull together, each doing his part of 
the work. 

Some complaints have reached our office in regard 
to the action of this Association in convention as- 
sembled last July in increasing our annual dues to 
$7.50. The question of funds is, of course, a ques- 
tion of membership. This, or any other organiza- 
tion cannot be run successfully unless backed by 
finances. We hope the increase will tend ‘to 
strengthen our organization, rather than weaken. 
As stated a moment ago, we have written in round 
numbers nearly 5,000 personal letters, with what 
degree of success, you will note when I read the 
membership table. There should be a campaign 
made by your secretary, assisted by every mem- 
ber in our association for new members, surely 
each of us can devote a little of our spare time to 
this work; if each member should send in just one 
new application during the ensuing year, where 
would we be next convention? This can be done. 
Try it. We are prepared at all times to mail per- 
sonal letters, circulars and literature to any possible 
candidate. But the final solicitation ought to be 


.done by the members themselves if you expect re- 


sults. At a meeting of our board of directors in 
Columbus, O., last January, your president and 
secretary were ordered to make a tour of eastern 
markets and terminals for the purpose of investi- 
gating the different methods of inspecting, weigh- 
ing, storing and handling hay and straw. President 
Robinson has so ably and fully covered this trip in 
his report that to enlarge on it would be at this 
time. superfluous. Where it has been convenient 
and possible to do so, your secretary has attended 
the important meeting and conventions of State 
associations, advertising and boosting our. organi- 
zation and convention to the best of his ability. 

We are pleased to report that through the efforts 
of this office we have succeeded in settling without 
the aid of the arbitration committee sixteen cases. 
This has created an enormous amount of corre- 
spondence, and work, but in each instance, both 
plaintiff and defendant were left in good humor 
and feelings toward each other and grateful to the 
association. I only hope during the ensuing year 
we can settle more cases in this manner, thus re- 
lieving, to some extent, the amount of work de- 
volving upon the arbitration committe. 

We respectfully recommend to this convention 
that that part of Rule 18, page 296, of our Arbitra- 
tion and Investigation Rules, referring to appeal, be 
eliminated. The right to appeal has caused your 
directors quite an amount of work in going over 
cases that have been carefully passed on by the 
committee. We feel that after these cases have 
been handled by the arbitration committee. their 
award should be final. 

We also respectfully recommend that you estab- 
lish a rule to be added to our Trades Rules, in 
which the number of tons of hay is specified that 
shall constitute a contract carload. 

We regret to report that we have had eleven 
deaths during the year just closed, the largest 
number, I think, ever recorded in one year since the 
inception of our organization. 

In conclusion, I wish to say just a word in behalf 
of our worthy president, Mr. Robinson. He has, as 
you know, given much of his valuable time and 
money to this work. No one knows better than I do 
the sacrifices he has made in order to accomplish 
some good for this Association. It has been a 
privilege and a pleasure to me to have worked with 
him. Always ready and willing, in fact, anxious to 
serve you and this Association to the best of his 
ability, and I am sure his administration will go 
dowr in history as one of the most important and 
successful. 

I desire to thank you all for the help and co-oper- 
ation afforded me during the year. 

As stated here in this hall last year, it is neces- 
sary that the secretary call on you for informa- 
tion in regard to crop conditions in your vicinity, 
reputation of firms and individuals, and in fact, 
many matters of vital importance to you all. I 
only trust you will afford the same support during 
the ensuing year. Use the secretary's office freely 
and at all times. It is a pleasure to serve you. 


Mr. Dillenback moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and placed on file; carried. 

L. W. Dewey, chairman, Blanchester, Ohio, made 
the report for the committee on grades, as follows: 


Your committee on grades finds that there is 
practically no desire for a change in the rules here- 
tofore adopted by this association. In reply to the 
question, “Do you think the rules for grading hay 
should be changed?” the replies showed that 6 per 
cent desire a revision, 16 per cent were indifferent 
or thought it useless to try to bring about im- 
proved conditions, and 78 per cent answered ‘No.’ 
In explanation will say that these inquiries were 
sent to shippers only. We therefore recommend that 
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the present rules be not changed, but that the fol- 
lowing instructions to inspectors be adopted and 
printed in connection with the rules in the an- 
nual report: 

Instructions to Inspectors. 

Inspectors when grading hay should use, “horse- 
sense’ instead of standing on technicalities. In the 
grade of No. 1 timothy “good color’ should not be 
construed to mean the same as “bright natural 
color’? as used in describing choice timothy. The 
words “good color’ should not exclude hay with 
brown blades if in all other respects it is good 
enough for No. 1 timothy. Neither should these 
words exclude hay with slightly brown heads if in 
other respects good enough for No. 1 timothy. 

In a general sense hay should be graded upon the 
basis of its actual value. For instance, if a bale of 
hay weighing 100 pounds contains 95 pounds of No. 
1 timothy, it should not be called ‘‘no grade hay.” 
It should not be reduced more than one grade. It 
would be readily salable as No. 2 timothy at the 
full price for that grade, whereas if called ‘no 
grade” the settling price would be several dollars 
per ton less. 

A considerable quantity of hay which is graded . 
No. 1 timothy should, according to a responsible 
interpretation of the rules be graded choice timothy. 
A similar condition exists in reference to some other 
grades. 

In many markets the grade of choice timothy is 
practically ignored and unknown. These inspectors 
should be reinstructed as to the rules of their true 
meaning. 

Above all, the inspectors should always bear in 
mind that they are arbitrators between the buyer 
and the seller, and that they should not unfairly 
favor either, even though one is present and the 
cther absent. 

Other questions to shippers brought out the fol- 
lowing: 

1. “Is the grading or inspection of hay satisfac- 
tory?’ Answers, ‘‘Yes,’”’ 9 per cent; ‘‘No,” 58 per cent; 
indefinite or partly satisfactory, 33 per cent. Those 
who answered ‘“Yes,”’ shipped to Eastern and South- 
ern markets. The inspection: at New Orleans was 
the most satisfactory. At Cincinnati the most un- 
satisfactory. 

2. “Do you believe it would be an improvement 
for the National Hay Association to establish a 
bureau of inspection with inspectors in the different 
markets, to provide National Inspection?’ Answers, 
“Yes,” 89 per cent. ‘‘No,’’ 3 per cent. Uncertain or 
indefinite, 8 per cent. 

3. “If the Association does this will you support it 
by selling your hay subject to National Inspection 
instead of New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg or other local inspection?’ Answers, ‘‘Yes,” 
100 per cent. 

4. “Would you prefer the present inspection, Na- 
tional Hay Association inspection, or Federal (U. S.) 
inspection?” Of those who answered positively 85 
per cent, Association, and 15 per cent, Federal in- 
spection. None favored the present way. The above 
replies indicate clearly a desire or even a necessity 
for a national inspection by this association. We 
therefore recommend that the following resolution 
be adopted by this convention: 

Resolved, That the board of directors shall with- 
out unnecessary delay employ for the association a 
chief inspector, who shall have authority to select 
assistant and deputy inspectors as needed. No one 
shall be eligible to the position of chief inspector 
who is directly or indirectly interested in the hay 
business or in the profits thereof. The chief in- 
spector shall be under the control of the board of 
directors, and immediately under the instructions of 
the secretary. 

That the board of directors shall require the chief 
inspector and all assistant and deputy inspectors to 
give bond for the honest and efficient performance 
of their duties. The chief inspector shall be held in- 
directly responsible for the acts of the assistants 
and deputies whom he appoints and have authority 
to discharge them when their work is not satisfac- 
tory to him. Such action on his part shall be final. 

That deputy inspectors shall be appointed at any 
and all places where 90 per cent of the fees charged 
will pay the expense of such inspection and permit 
the remaining 10 per cent to be paid to the associa- 
tion. If deputies can be secured for less than 90 
per cent of the fees collected, the amount thus saved 
shall go to the Association together with the above 
10 per cent. 

That in case of a controversy as to the grade at a 
place where there is no N. H. A. inspector, a mem- 
ber may communicate with the secretary who shall 
advise him promptly how soon and at what expense 
an inspector can be sent to officially inspect the hay 
in dispute. 

That if the grading of an inspector is protested 
and the chief inspector may be called, his finding 
shall be final. That the board of directors are here- 
by authorized to adopt such reasonable rules as 
may be necessary for carrying Association inspec- 
tion into effect, providing such rules do not conflict 
with the letter or spirit of this resolution. 

We recommend where practical that the inspect- 
ors be paid a fee instead of a salary. 

That where the seller of the hay is not a member 
of this Association that the charge be 25 cents per 
ear extra with a further charge of 15 cents for a 
reinspection. In other words, that he can save 25 
cents on an original and 15 cents on a reinspection 
by becoming a member of the National Hay Associa- 
tion. 

We recommend that this association invite the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association and the Millers’ 
National Federation to a conference as to the ad- 
visability and practicability of a joint inspection 
bureau, to be national in its scope and to have 
general supervision of the inspection of hay, grain 
and mill products. 

We recommend that the dues be changed to $5 
for members who handle less than 500 cars of hay 
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per year,.to $10 if between 500 and 1,000 cars, to 
$15 if over 1,000 cars, the number of cars to be de- 
termined by taking the business of the preceding 
calendar year; the members own written statement 
to be accepted by the secretary. 

The purposes of this recommendation 
fold: i 

1. To increase the receipts. 

2. To make it possible for the members to pay 
dues on a more equitable basis, the benefits to the 
larger dealer, being greater than to the smaller. 

3. Every reputable dealer in hay should be a mem- 
ber of this association. Minimum dues of $5 should 
materially assist in securing new members, and in 
holding old ones. 

In reference to the report of the special com- 
mittee on grades which was adopted by the 1909 
convention. 

The U. S. Agricultural Department has recom- 
mended that this Association take control of the 
inspection of hay. 

Soon after the last convention the chairman of 
this committee wrote the president, the secretary 
and the chairman of the executive committee about 
employing an expert to visit the various shipping 
and receiving centers for the purpose of investi- 
gating the present system of inspection and weigh- 
ing, as authorized by that resolution. He found that 
no provision had been made for meeting such ex- 
pense and that there were no funds available. 
Therefore nothing could be done. 


P. HE. Goodrich moved that the report be ac- 
cepted; carried. 

A motion prevailed that the resolution in Mr. 
Dewey’s report, providing that an inspector of hay 
be appointed, be referred to a special committee 
for action. 

Egil Steen, chairman, Baltimore, Md., read the 
report of the committee on legislation. 

Mr. Snyder moved that the report be adopted 
and placed on file. 

« Harry W. Kress, chairman, Piqua, Ohio, read the 
report of the committee of standard bales as fol- 
lows: 


Your Committee on Standard Bales, beg to submit 
the following report: 

This subject has been given a great deal of con- 
sideration by your committee, and\ they do not care 
to burden you with a lengthy report at this time. 
There is no question that the county shippers of 
hay would be better off if the hay press people 
would manufacture only standard machines. 

We find that large bales are preferred mostly by 
the Pastern markets, while the small bales are desired 
in the South and West. As it is today, the shippers 
who regulate their shipments in conformity with 
market requirements are receiving more money 
for their hay. The day is fast approaching when 
we will have standard bales adopted the same as 
uniform grades. 

We must remember that there have been many 
revolutions about the adoption of the standard 
bale. The adoption of standards in any line of busi- 
ness cannot be put immediately into effect. As a 
rule, there are quite a number of individuals who 
are affected by such changes, and their interests 
must be considered. The hay trade, however, the 
same as all other lines of trade, is gradually adjust- 
ing its methods along with the general advancement 
of the times. 

Your committees in the past have given this sub- 
ject very careful thought. The solution of this prob- 
lem can only be brought about by active co-oper- 


is three- 


ation with the hay press. people. The atti- 
tude of the hay press manufactures is such 
as to bring about this. result. Our past in- 


vestigations prove that they are ready to do their 
part. To get action along this line as quickly as 
possible your committee recommend that the Secre- 
tary of your association co-operate with the ‘“‘Stand- 
ard Bales Committee” in getting in touch with the 
leading hay press concerns in the country, to try 
if possible to have a meeting called between these 
parties at the earliest opportunity. This we believe 
to be the most important step to accomplish results. 


P. E. Goodrich moved that the report be received 
and the committee discharged. 

President Robinson appointed the following com- 
mittee to consider the resolution embodied in Mr. 
Dewey’s report: E. M. Wasmuth, chairman, Charles 
H. Springer, J. A. A. Geidel, Jos. Gregg. 

The session was then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Immediately following the call to order on 
Wednesday afternoon, A. HE. Clutter of Los Angeles, 
Calif., made a very interesting address on the sub- 
ject, “The Hay Business West of the Rockies.’ 
Vhe conditions surrounding the hay business on the 
Coast, Mr. Clutter said, are not as satisfactory as 
in the Hast. Barley hay is perhaps as nutritious 
as any kind raised out there. Alfalfa is grown 
extensively. 

Samples of the different varieties of hay were 
shown in connection with his address. 

TRANSPORTATION REPORT. 

Chas. S. Bash, chairman of the Transportation 

Committee, made his report as follows: 
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In making report on matters that have transpired 
during the year, I can say that about all I have 
done was to talk hay rate and to think and to 
dream of nothing but hay for the past year. We 
had our rate hearing at Ft. Wayne and it took 
eleven days of continuous session to hear same. 

It is certainly beyond reason to expect the Com- 
mission to personally go over eleven days of testi- 
mony with the work they have on hand. This body 
of men are today unquestionably the busiest body 
of public officials in this country. They also are 
the most important body in this country and are 
overworked and underpaid. We are confronted to- 
day with letters and personal appears from our 
Southern friends in Memphis, New Orleans, Pen- 
sacola and other points asking us to take up their 
cause. When first approached about it, our Presi- 
dent said, ‘‘Better not,’’ as we had not yet received 
verdict in first case. Since then, our President has 
indicated that we should do something and he 
has made a trip with other members to Chicago to 
see what could be done. Without in any way ad- 
vising, I feel like suggesting to this body the pro- 
priety of allowing these members from the South 
or the commercial bodies which they represent, 
the privilege of asking for a rehearing or review of 
the present case, provided same is done without 
cost to our Association. I understand we have very 
little money on hand, which is my reason for sug- 
gesting this and also for reason that the voluminous 
testimony already taken has cost a very large sum 
of money to secure and tabulate and it will be valu- 
able in a rehearing to both the railroad and the com- 
mercial bodies asking for a rehearing. Further, if 
the commission grants a rehearing, and should de- 
cide in establishing sixth class on hay or a com- 
modity rate less than grain as is done by the South- 
western roads, it would in my judgment simplify 
the rate question at once and put the whole country 
on a fair and equitable basis. ; 

It is not my intention, neither is it my desire, to 
criticise the finding of the Commission in this case. 
I believe they acted largely on the suggestions of 
the writer of the opinion, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and admiration; and I also believe 
the writer of the opinion was guided much by the 
suggestions and recommendations of the examiner 
in his case, whose actions have not warranted my 
commendation for fair and impartial conduct, which 
is evidenced by failure to compel defendants to pro- 
duce exhibits demanded and to consider testimony 
in this case, which seems utterly to have been over- 
looked. It is also unfortunate that a fear of pun- 
ishment for antagonizing the railroad companies 
should have prevented our members from taking 
open interest in this case, which they recognize as 
a very important one to them. Many Eastern com- 
mission men have been opposed to this contention, 
saying truly that they did not pay the freight and 
it did not concern them whether it was $1 per ton, 
more or less. Others, however, took a broader view 
of it and were able to see that the lower the rate, 
the wider the volume of business secured. It has 
been shown that Missouri, Iowa and Illinois hay has 
been shipped into the Eastern markets on a sixth 
class rate while now it is impossible. 

The Commission decided that they had jurisdiction 
in this case. They found also that hay was car- 
ried shorter distances than grain; that it was car- 
ried in cars that were old, worn and as a rule, unfit 
for grain. They found that the cars carrying the 
heavy loads of grain, steel frame cars. Refriger- 
ators were as a rule about ten thousand pounds 
heavier than hay cars, the dead weight in some 
being about half the load of a car of hay, not con- 
sidering the ice in refrigerators, which is carried 
free also. They gave no reason for their failure to 
consider straw and low grade hay and apparently 
were not posted fully on the straw situation. 

I think the Commission erred in not considering 
packing hay and straw in its findings, and the de- 
cision clearly shows that the traffic in this commod- 
ity had been overlooked. If they had so much as 
investigated the matter by eorrespondence alone, 
they would have discovered that about 10 per cent 
of the receipts in many of the large terminal mar- 
kets (such as Pittsburg) is straw. A letter also to 
the United Potteries Association of the United 
States would have disclosed the fact that this asso- 
ciation alone used from 15,000 to 20,000 cars of 
straw a year. The Commission seemingly concluded 
that straw moved at commodity rate to the straw 
board mills and they therefore eliminated straw 
from their findings, not knowing that the straw used 
by the straw board mills was stack straw and laid 
out in the weather and largely was damp or wet 
and unfit for consumption by the trade and an 


entirely different commodity from that used for 
packing, feeding and bedding. 
The earnings car for car over a year’s actual 


business in C. F. A, Territory by shippers who made 
exhibits of their entire business in grain and hay 
showed that hay made in the railroad companies 
more money per car per mile and per ton per mile 
than grain. The B. & O. system also made exhibit 
of their entire year’s business in hay and corn but 
refused to furnish oats as agreed. These exhibits 
extending over a year for all hay and all corn. 
Shipments showed that the earnings on hay were 
within one-tenth of 1 per cent per mile of those on 
corn while the corn cars carried a load two and a 
half times heavier than hay. When it is under- 
stood that the railroads are carrying 55,000 pounds 
of corn 700 miles and receive for such haul but 70 
cents more than they get for hauling 22,000 pounds 
of hay for a similar distance, the force of our 
argument can be understood remembering at the 
same time the fact that the showing on oats would 
have been decidedly in favor of hay, otherwise 
same would have been produced as promised by the 
railroad companies. Outside of the B. & O. exhibit, 


‘not another exhibit was made by the railroad com- 


panies covering a year’s business complete in grain 
and hay. They furnished samples and imaginary 


.rates than Indiana and Illinois naturally 
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comparisons, them 
sible. 

The Commission seems to lay great stress on the 
fact that Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan had 
increased their acreage heavily to hay. This is 
natural and the testimony showed that in Indiana 
the shipments from territory west of Ft. Wayne, 
which is nearly 150 miles east of Chicago and with- 
in 25 miles of Ohio line, were nearly all west and 
south. : : 

Testimony also showed that practically no. hay 
from Illinois was shipped to Eastern markets but 
nearly all to Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and South- 
ern and interior markets; Ohio having much: lower 
must 
ship East. Michigan, also having to pay combina- 
tion of locals now to go South, will have to ‘ship 
East as her only outlet, 

It is laughable in the extreme to read the letters 
we get asking us to quote straw for shipment to 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York and ~Boston. 
This straw would have to be baled, hauled and 
loaded into the cars for $2.50 per ton to sell in 
these markets. How much would the farmer get 
for his straw? The railroad would get $3 to $6.30 
per ton freight from our territory, or half the value 
of the shipment. The extraordinary increase in 
commercial growth in this section has made the 
average hauls on hay shorter and correspondingly 
more profitable to the railroad companies. New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio have made tremen- 
dous increases in acreage and tonnage... Every ad- 
vance in rate will increase the local production of 
hay in the Hast and lessen the shipments: from the 
West. It is remarkable that our Commission did 
not examine into the conditions existing in the mid- 
dle Western states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan more fully. The census reports show 100 
more cities of 25,000 population and upwards than 
the 1900: census and 66 per cent of these cities are 
between the Lakes and Kentucky. The census also 
shows nearly three billion dollars increase in farm 
animals, being an increase of nearly two and a’half 
times the number in this country in 1900...In view 
of the enormous growth in our cities and in the 
commercial growth of the country and the fact that 
66 per cent of this inerease is between the Lakes _ 
and Kentucky, it is not difficult to understand the 
increase which has taken place in productions of 
hay in this territory. An inspection of’ the move- 
ment and distances carried as disclosed, by the 
testimony will show fully the justification of our 
contention for lower rates. It is estimated that Chi- 
cago now consumes between three and four hundred 
thousand tons per year. 

Attention was called to the testimony of our 
President by the Commission as to his shipments of 
hay, noting that he shipped east previous to 1900 
and west subsequent to 1900: Just what’ the writer 
desired to prove by this statement, I do not know. 
The rate from Greenspring is only 78 per cent of 
the Chicago-New York rate, or 22 per cent less, 
and it is 30 to 40 per cent higher to St. Louis than 
the Indiana and Illinois rates. He could not ship 
west or south if he wanted to and his only outlet 
is east and under normal conditions always will 
be, I eannot think that the Commission seriously 
and carefully have as yet considered this case. ‘Not 
a witness for the Association has been impeached 
or his testimony disproved and in order to arrive 
at their findings, it seems to have been necessary 
to have gone outside of the testimony to reach a 
verdict. All rules, which custom and practice have 
established for the formation of rates have been cast 
aside and ignored in the case of straw and Hay. 

Hay and straw are unjustly and improperly classi- 
fied, on the grounds of value, risk in transportation, 
damage to equipment, loss and damage in tran- 
sit from leakage or deterioration in quality, ease 
and speed both in loading and unloading, because 
not perishable by age, on account of time or de- 
lay in transit, requiring no ice’ or refrigeration, 
because it can be and is carried in old’ equipment 
and cars that are unsuitable for flour or grain. For 
economic reasons, hay from its very use and neces- 
sity always will be more generally distributed than 
any other agricultural product, and lastly forthe 
reason that a commodity rate of from 10 to .40.per 
cent less than grain and grain products has been 
established on hay by the Southwestern Lines Tariff, 
covering 165 participating roads, thereby doubly 
certifying the fact that in the judgment of. the 
managers of a majority of the mileage of the United 
States, hay and straw should be classified and car- 
ried at a lower rate than grain and grain products. 

The Commission have not found against us in any 
of our exhibits or testimony but have failed to con- 
sider same, not intentionally but on account of 
stress of work. They say it is unfair to compare 
hay, animal food, with apples, cabbage and pota- 
toes, human food. Why, we don’t know; they are 
all carried fifth class; and we contend that the 
human food commodities at fifth class rates war- 
rants us in asking lower rate on hay. and straw. It 
does not seem fair to charge hay and straw com- 
modities, ranging in value from $40 to $150 a ‘car- 
load, with ‘apples, potatoes and cabbage, worth ten 
times as much in many instancés and “carried ‘in 
refrigerator cars at 24,000 pounds minimum, or with 
clover seed and hides, minimum 30,000 pounds per 
car, when these commodities range from $4,000 to 
$6,000 per car in value. Comparisons with grain 
and grain products were gone into fully. The dead 
weight carried in the large grain cars and refrig- 
erators was also noted: ‘ 

A word as to Mr. Manahan. This gentleman vol- 
unteered his services in this’ case. His*aid and coun- 
sel were invaluable. Without them I could» not 
have handled the legal part of this case and would 
have been powerless. I did not realize it when I 
proposed to take this case before the’ Commision, 
and I am saying this now for him’ without his 
knowledge or consent. You owe him much; in fact, 
more than dollars or cents can express. He has not 


many of not practical or pos- 
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received a penny from this Association or from 
myself, other than this hotel bill at Fort Wayne 
during the hearing, which I paid. 

Three of the old members of the Commission, 
Judges Clements, Lane and Harlan, decided with us 
in this case, they being familiar with the former 
case, which was decided in our favor. I think it 
proper to call the attention of this Association to 
this fact. The Commission is composed of seven 
members. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on 
file. 

Hon. Jos. P. Goodrich, receiver C., C. & L. Rail- 
way Co., Winchester, Ind., made an address on the 
subject, “Relation of the Shipper to the Carrier.” 

Cc. S. Bash said that Mr. Goodrich had read a 
very valuable paper and that he moved a rising 
vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Goodrich for 
its preparation. The motion carried unanimously. 

H. S. Grimes moved that the paper be referred 
to a special committee to prepare a resolution and 
submit same to the committee on resolutions. 

The chair appointed on that committee: C. S. 
Bash, J. P. Goodrich and J. W. McCord. 

The report of the committee on statistics, C. A. 
Coleman, chairman, was accepted without reading. 

The session was then adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


President Robinson called the final session to 
order at 10:30 a. m., Thursday and called for the 
report of the nominating committee, which was 
read, nominating the following officers: For 
president, B. A. Dean of Auburn, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, Jos. Gregg of Atlanta, Ga.; second vice- 
president Roy Fangboner of Fremont, Ohio; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. Vining Taylor, Winchester, Ind. 

Directors—H. W. Robinson, Ohio; John Dickson, 
Pennsylvania; C. J. Austin, N. Y.; Egil Steen, 
Maryland; E. W. Bertholf, New Jersey. 

Chas. England made the report of the special 
committee on the recommendation in the presi- 
dent’s address, as follows: 


There were a number of suggestions in the Presi- 
dent’s report, and there is so much good in the 
whole report that the committee will move, in mak- 
ing these suggestions, that the entire report be re- 
ferred to the in coming board of directors, with the 
idea that the work started by the out-going admin- 
istration may be continued by its successors. 

The President recommended an amendment to the 
Arbitration and Trade Rules concerning appeals, 
and the committee beg to submit the following reso- 
lution: 

“That you add to Section 18, Arbitration and In- 
vestigating Rules, the following: 

“The appellant shall, when filing an appeal, de- 
posit with the Secretary-Treasurer, as security, a 
sum equal to the amount involved, when it shall be 
one hundred dollars ($100) or less. Should the 
amount exceed one hundred dollars, then sufficient 
and satisfactory security shall be given the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer before the appeal can be consid- 
ered.” 

This is in regard to making an appeal after a de- 
cision is rendered by the aribtration committee, and 
the matter is taken to the board of directors. The 
President’s suggestion upon that was that there 
were a great many irresponsible appeals taken which 
gave trouble to the arbitration committee as well 
as the board of directors, and is very often done 
simply to obtain time. 


A motion to adopt the resolution unanimously 
earried by rising vote. 


The President also stated in his report that he 
had obtained a charter, under a certain act of Con- 
gress, which charter would become effective on the 
18th day of January, 1911, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that this Convention approve that action and 
accept the charter. We, the committee, therefore, 
offer the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Act of Incorporation secured 
January 18th, 1910, under the provisions of an .Act 
of Congress, be approved, and the same adopted, to 
become effective January 18th, 1911.” 

The committee offers that resolution and moves 
its adoption. 


The resolution was carried. 


The report also referred to the investigation by 
the President and Secretary of the methods of in- 
spection and weighing in various markets. There 
seems to be a general desire that these investiga- 
tions be continued, and with that in view, the com- 
mittee endorses the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and offers this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the investigation by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the methods of inspection and 
weighing at several terminal markets is entirely 
within the scope of the authority of the board of 
directors, and if properly conducted, will be produc- 
tive of good results. It is therefore recommended 
that such investigations be continued during the 
coming year.” 


The resolution was carried. 


Now, there was a great deal in that report of 
general interest and of great value to the Associa- 
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tion, as I said a moment ago. We are all apt to 
pass upon these reports and then go away and for- 
get them. This committee went very carefully over 
that report. It is such an excellent report it should 
not be allowed to die here, and we therefore move 
that the entire report be referred to the. in-coming 
board of directors for consideration and action. 
(Seconded.) 


The motion was unanimously carried. 
6, M. Wasmuth read the report of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee as follows: ” 


Your committee on arbitration beg to submit the 
following report and recommendations: There have 
come into the hands of the committee during the 
year 21 cases, in 19 of which awards have been writ- 
ten and placed in the hands of the Secretary; two 
eases remain to be considered, having reached the 
committee too late to be considered previous to this 
meeting. 

The committee have the following recommenda- 
tions to offer: That the members be more careful 
in the future in making contracts, to confirm care- 
fully by letter every provision of the contract, and 
in case of a controversy to use more care in prepar- 
ing their case for a committee. Every step from 
the making of the contract to the point in contro- 
versy should be by evidence in the regular order to 
facilitate the work of the committee. 

We reccommend further that the members be re- 
quested to refrain from bringing cases to the com- 
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ant should be made to show that he bought in or 
sold to cover that contract, as the case may be, and 
the actual cost or price of the purchase or sale. 


W. W. Cunningham, Bluffton, Ohio, read an ad- 
cress on the subject “Commercial Integrity.” 

Eric Wasmuth made his report on the resolution 
submitted by J. L. Dewey on grades, recommend- 
ing the adoption of the resolution. 

J. A. A. Geidel submitted a minority report rec- 
ommending the resolution be not adopted. 

The resolution was lost. 

H. H. Deane read the report of the committee on 
resolutions, which was adopted as follows: 


A request has been received by your committee 
from Norman Walker, chairman committee on meet- 
ings and conventions of New Orleans, La., asking 
that this convention support the claims of that 
city for the World’s Panama Exposition in 1915, 
and was given consideration by the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved: That it is not deemed proper or right 
for this convention to advocate any point for the 
holding of the World's Panama Convention or Ex- 
position, feeling that this organization is composed 
of members from all States in the Union, and that 
any partiality at this time would be inconsistent 
with the attendance of the organization. 


SOME OF THE PITTSBURG REPRESENTATIVES. 


mittee that do not involve an amount exceeding fif- 
teen dollars, and that when claims for damages are 
made, the claims should have the actual damage 
sustained, and in cases of default in contract should 
invariably be supported by the complainant with 
invoices showing the purchase or sale made to com- 
plete such contract. 


Mr. Wasmuth added verbally: 


It is a fact that we cannot get away from that 
the hay shippers and receivers to a great extent are 
remarkably loose in their manner of making con- 
tracts. The committee can only consider such evi- 
dence as comes to them, and it appears that too 
many are loose in their methods. I have served on 
the arbitration committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, and I can say to the members 
of this Association that a case coming from the 
Grain Dealers’ Association is much more easy to 
decide than one coming from the Hay Association, 
because of the fact that grain dealers seem to have 
better methods in making their contracts; at least, 
that seems to me to be the main reason for the 
difference in the amount of work that it requires to 
comprehend a case coming from either of these as- 
sociations. Dealers may be dealing back and forth 
for some time and seem to understand how their 
deals are to be made and get loose in their way of 
confirming deals, and the first thing you know 
there is a controversy and each one wants his word 
te be taken instead of the wording of the contract 
or confirmation. I hope that for the convenience 
and welfare of the incoming arbitration committee 
that all dealers will be more careful in this respect 
in future. 2 

Now, in regard to that clause recommending that 
the members be requested to refrain from bringing 
cases to the committee that do not involve more 
than fifteen dollars,—that seems to me to be hardly 
necessary, but nevertheless it is a fact that some 
very small claims are made, and they take the time 
ot five men to consider them, and when there is no 
larger amount than that involved, it seems to me to 
be asking too much of the committee, 

And, further, when claims for damage are made, 
the claims should show the actual damage sus- 
tained. Some of our members have an idea that if 
they have to make a complaint for damages, they 
ought to make it as if they were suing a railroad 
company for personal injuries, 
sand with the hope of getting five hundred. I think 


_we should be fair in that, and it would seem to me 


that the committee and the Association ought to re- 
quire that a shipper or receiver who demands dam- 
ages for failure or fault in a contract, the complain- 


making it five thou- ° 


The following resolutions have been requested of 
the Committee: 

Whereas, The National Hay Association, in con- 
vention assembled, this 23d day of August, 1910, has 


learned through the report of its President, of the 


deaths of the following named members: E. R. 
Woodrow, Columbus, Ohio; T. R. Ballard, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Ed. Miner, New York City; J. L. Burges, New 
York City; James Weddell, Petersburg, Va.; C. F. 
Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. L. Curless, Lima, Ohio; 
Cc. B. Sullivan, Nashville, Tenn.; G. Y. Banks. Col- 
umbus, Ga.; Horace Marble, Wheatfield, Ind.; W. A. 
Hewes, Pottsville, Pa.; be it therefore 


Resolved, That it is with much regret that it 
becomes necessary to chronicle the death of the 
above named members, who were all worthy of spe- 
cial mention, but as the president in his report has 
given special mention of each and every one, it . 
was deemed unwise by this committee to express 
further than a very sincere condolence to the fam- 
ilies of the deceased; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent by 
the secretary, in connection with the president’s 
remarks, to each and all of the families of the de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, By this Association that it tender to its 
officers the heartfelt thanks of each and every mem- 
ber for the most excellent manner in which they 


-have handled the affairs of the Association in the 


past year. 

While all the officers have aided in the good work 
accomplished, we desire to especially commend the 
energetic and painstaking work of President Robin- 
son, the result of whose work speaks for itseif by 
the enthusiastic meeting which we have had at 
this time. 

While preceding presidents have all been energetic 
in their efforts for the success of the Association, 
we feel that President Robinson has more than 
done his share in everything that he has under- 
taken. , F 

We also desire to commend the energetic work 
and the very excellent report that was made by 


‘Secretary Taylor, who has aided largely the presi- 


dent in his good work. 


The report of the Vice-presidents of the organiza- 
tion was one to be commended, and was certainly 
worthy of mention. 

The report of the directors, as read by President 
Robinson was a masterly effort, and the manner of 
its reception by the convention certainly showed 
that it was highly appreciated. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the speakers who have favored us with 
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their addresses and remarks, and while all deserve 
special mention we cannot help commenting upon 
the excellence of the address delivered by Mr. Ralph 
Pickell. His address was one that will long be 
remembered by those who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing it. It certainly showed deep study, and superior 


W. P. HOLLAND, JOHN A. KILPATRICK, J. WALTER 
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knowledge of the subject that he had in hand, and 
was received with that enthusiasm that only is ten- 
dered to those who more than please. 

We also desire to mention the addresses of Messrs. 

_A. E. Clutter and Charles S. Bash. These addresses 
were received with marked attention, and Mr. Clut- 
ter’s description of the growth of grasses in Cali- 
fornia was one of the interesting features of the 
convention. ‘ 

Mr. Bash’s report of the transportation committee 
was exceptionally clear, and gave the members the 
first knowledge of why we could not change the 
rate on hay from fifth to sixth class. 

We also particularly desire to convey the thanks 
of this convention to Mr. J. P. Goodrich for his 
most excellent address on.the “Relation of the 
Shipper to the Carrier.’””’ He certainly gave the 
subject to the convention in such a manner as would 
indi-ate a thorough knowledge of the facts, and 
enlighten them upon a great many points. in con- 
nection with rates and rate making, and the neces- 
sity of so doing that were entirely new to the organ- 
ization, so much so that a special committee was 
appointed to draft a suitable resolution, which will 
be read later. 

We also desire to thank the management of the 
Cedar Point Resort Company for the couteousS man- 
ner in which they have treated the members of 
this convention during their stay, and we especially 
tender our thanks to: Manager Ryan, who has looked 
after the welfare of each and every member of the 
association, and endeavored in his genial manner to 
make it pleasant. 

J. A. A. Geidel of D. G. Stewart & Geidel, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., thereupon asked for recognition by the 
chair and presented to the Association, with the 
compliments of his firm, a half dozen bound vol- 
umes containing the complete record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association’s meetings since its 
organization. President Robinson accepted the gift 
on behalf of the organization and called upon P. EH. 
Goodrich for response, who formally thanked Mr. 
Geidel for the. valuable and permanent record of 
the association’s deliberations. 

The election of officers then followed and the 
report of the nominating committee was adopted 
in its entirety. The newly elected officers were 
escorted to the platform and after a short address 


by each the meeting adjourned sine die. 


ON THE CEDAR POINT BEACH. 


An enjoyable lake ride was participated in. on 
Tuesday afternoon on the steamer A. Wehrle, Jr. 

According to L. W. Dewey, Mr. A. E. Clutter of 
Los Angeles knows a great deal about sowing wild 
oats out on the Coast. 

Everyone wore the white yatching caps brought 
by the Pittsburg delegation. Firms who were rep- 
resented and who assisted in presenting the caps 
were: Austin Bros., B. McCracken & Son, Clark 
Grain and Hay Co., C. A. Foster, D. G. Stewart & 
Geidel, Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co., Geidel & Dick- 
son, Hardman & Heck, Herb Bros. & Martin, H. G. 
Morgan & VUo., Jno. A. Moore & Bros., J. W. Smith 
& Co., Keystone Commercial Co., Mahood Hay and 
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Grain Co., R. S. McCogue, Samuel Walton Co., S. B. 
Floyd & Son. 

A beautiful water color, 12x15 inches in size, was 
presented to each of the ladies present with the 
compliments of Mrs. Molly Bloomingdale of New 
York City. 

There were a great. many useful souvenirs pre- 
sented, among which were lead pencils by Abel 
Bros. of Cleveland; celluloid note cases by S. G. 
Fairbanks & Co.; note books by E. B. Dusenberry; 
aluminum thermometers by Clarence A. Euler & 
Co.; paper clips by Rundell & Co. 

There was a good delegation from St. Louis, head- 
ed by Bert Ball, chief of the Publicity Department. 
A souvenir was presented of a box of safety matches 
on which was a reproduction of the Publicity Bu- 
reau emblem and the indication that St. Louis 
stands for “safety” and a square deal. 


NEW HARBOR AT ODESSA. 


A new harbor to handle grain particularly is to 
be made at Odessa. The scale of requirements to be 
met is as follows: Maximum quantity to be shipped 
from Odessa port in a year 2,031,000 tons; of which 
there is brought to the port by rail 1,741,000 tons, 
and by cart 290,000 tons. It is reckoned that this 
amount has to be shipped in six months, which 
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gives about 11,000 tons per day to be dealt with 
Loading can, as a matter of fact, be done al) 
through the year, but the idea is to be able to deal 
promptly. with any stress. The grain harbor is to 
have at-each end a long quay, and between these 
there will be four short piers at intervals 
of 490 feet, giving in all 21 berths for steamers of 
over 420 feet in length. 

There will be a system of high and low-level 
railway lines serving the elevators and warehouses. 

The elevators and certain of the warehouses will 
have mechanical appliances for transporting the 
grain to other stores or on board ship. The maxi- 
mum quantity to be put on board mechanically in 
ten hours will be about 11,500 tons. The day’s 
work can on emergency be extended even in win- 
ter, because the quays will be lighted by electricity. 

At present the loading charge from warehouse 
to steamer’s hold estimated at a mean rate of 4.79 
copecks per poud, which is equivalent to 1/3-8 per 
quarter (480 lbs.) or 1.50 per ton. By the designed 
scheme, the cost will vary from 1:75 copecks per 
poud (114%c. per quarter) for grain passed me- 
chanically from railway truck into ship’s hold, to 
3.45 copecks per poud (238c. per qr.) for grain put 
into granaries without mechanical fittings and 
loaded by hand. 

The total cost is estimated at about $15,500,000 
roubles (about $8,150,000). Payment will be made 
in Government bonds redeemable in 10 years.— 
Board Trade Journal. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF CORNERS. 


BY GEORGE W. SHEPARD. 

In your issue of August 15 Mr. Geo. A. Wells 
has an excellent article on “The Moral Standards 
of the Grain Exchanges,” in which he advises them 
“to get busy and eliminate the opportunities to 
manipulate corners that result in the establish- 
ment of abnormal values.” 

I think that the onus of a condition of the specu- 
lative markets termed a “corner” is most radically 
misplaced when the buyer of the commodity is 
blamed for temporarily abnormal values. I think 
almost never has any speculator, or group of spec- 
ulators, bought largely of grain, cotton or any other 
commodity with the intention of “running a cor- 
ner,’ but always from their conception of the 
probable enhancement of values from the supply 
and demand situation. Corners result from sales 
by speculators who hold the opposite opinion to 
that of the buyer and sell for future delivery prop- 
erty that they do not own, do not desire to own, 
and never expect to deliver. In fact, they are not 
handlers of cash property at any time. The owner 
of cash property is not disturbed by corner prices, 
because if he is doing business purely on legiti- 
mate principies, he has only sold for future de- 
livery the property that he owns and expects to 
and is able to deliver. What protection does the 
buyer of these futures have from the oftimes sav- 
age onslaughts of the bear element, who have in 
many cases formed combinations to sell such quan- 
tities of other people’s property for future delivery _ 
as to force the unloading by the holder, unless he 
is financially able to buy these gentry to a stand- 
still and properly punish them by forcing settle- 
ment at an abnormal price that they themselves 
have created? 

All contemplated legislation and grain exchange 
rules have been aimed solely for the protection of 
this illegitimate seller of another’s property. What 
protection does the buyer—who has to take and 
pay for all the commodities that can be delivered 
to him—have against the often fictitious values 
forced by the short seller? What has been 
termed anti-option legislation can only do incalcu- 
lable harm in attempting to regulate this business. 
The right of contract must be free and the markets 
apen to everyone who desires to trade, as in all 
other commodities—real estate, etc. The “corner” 
is the only deterrent of short selling by those who 
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AND HENRY FARMER, 
YORK. 
have no intention to deliver; and like any other 
contract that is willfully violated a default in de- 
livery should be visited with a severe penalty as 
a lesson against future misconduct. 

A corner successfully run is always of short du- 
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ration, rarely affecting values permanently before 
the latter part of the month cornered, and never 
can affect the consumer seriously, because the 
buyer to be successful does not desire to be loaded 
with a lot of high-priced property—the so-called 
“ghost,” or “corpse’—which he would have to dis- 
pose of at the inevitable collapse in values after 
the expiration of the cornered month. Long sus- 
tained enhanced values can never occur except 
from supply and demand conditions creating them. 

Mr. Patten has been unjustly blamed for corner- 
ing wheat and cotton. He simply diagnosed cor- 
rectly supply and demand conditions, and took ad- 
vantage of them. The advance would have been 
equally great if he never had appeared in either 
market. He was temporarily wrong in his judg- 
ment of crop conditions on his September wheat 
purchases, and had to close out at a loss. Mr. 
Leiter had a large profit in his deal as long as 
supply and demand conditions were bullish; but 
when he worked on the same theory with radically 
changed conditions, he “went broke,” to use a 
technical phrase, as anyone else will who ever at- 
tempts to manipulate values against the resistless 
laws of supply and demand. The rowdies on the 
Manchester Cotton Exchange, who attempted to 
rush Mr. Patten for being right when they were 
wrong, got the punishment they deserved in their 
financial losses. 

Let corners alone; they are the only proper cor- 
rectives of over short selling; and harm no one 
except those who deserve it. Any attempt to run 
a corner against supply and demand conditions 
will now, as it always has, break the one who un- 
dertakes it. If the cotton manufacturers and the 
grain consumers are too dull to read conditions 
that tend for higher prices, that is their fault, and 
they can not expect to pass laws to hold short crop 
values down for their convenience. 


ELEVATOR ROW AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Not content with the proceeding of some weeks 
ago begun before the Commerce Commission against 
the Keystone Elevator Company of Philadelphia, S. 
C. Woolman & Co. on August 25 began an action 
before the Commission against the same defendant, 
alleging that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
owner of the Keystone Elevator in North Philadel- 
phia, has leased the said elevator to a corporation 
known as the Keystone Hlevator and Warehouse Co., 
and has entered into an agreement with said Key- 
stone Hlevator and Warehouse Co. by which the lat- 
ter “is paid an allowance for unloading and eleve t- 
ing carload shipments of grain, millfeed, hay, straw 
and flour at said elevator, and the complainants 
further aver that said Keystone Elevator and Ware- 
house Co. is controlled by a copartnership known as 
L. F. Miller & Sons, and that the members thereof 
are interstate grain dealers at North Philadelphia, 
handling grain, millfeed, hay, straw and flour 
through said elevator, and that said lease and said 
allowance and the methods of business pursued in 
the operation of said elevator are unduly preferen- 
tial to said grain dealers and result in giving them 
substantial and undue advantages over the com- 
plainants as shippers of grain, millfeed, hay, straw 
and-flour by way of said railroad to and from said 
North Philadelphia and to points competitive there- 
with, by continuous carriage or shipment wholly by 
railroads or by railroad and water between points 
in the state of Pennsylvania and points in the other 
states of the Union.” Relief is asked for. 

The suit of Woolman & Co. was followed later by 
the filing of other similar complaints by Walter 
Street & Co., E. K. Lemont & Sons, S. J. Clevenger 
and I. S. Stover. 

The Keystone Elevator and Warehouse Co. in its 
reply to the charges previously preferred before the 
Commission by S. F. Scattergood & Co., make a 
complete denial of the truth of the allegations. 
Walter F. Hagar, president of the Company, de- 
nied that the firm of L. F. Miller & Sons con- 
trolled the elevator or received any preferential 
treatment or rates over other grain and hay 
dealers in Philadelphia. He asserted that Miller 
& Sons have no interest in the Elevator Company. 
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He admitted that Harvey ©. Miller, a member 
of that firm, is a stockholder, but denied that 
this gave the L. F. Miller & Sons any advantages 
over other grain and hay dealers. He characterized 
as false the statement that any shipper using the 
elevator received any money payments from the 
Elevator Company. He also declared that other 
charges preferred by the Scattergood firm were too 
vague to be met, and he requested the Commission 
to dismiss the complaint with reasonable allowances 
for costs. 

The -Pennsylvania Railroad, through its freight 
traffic manager, George D. Dixon, admits ownership 
of the Keystone Elevator and its lease to the Hleva- 
tor Company and allowances to the Company for 
unloading and elevating grain, but he denied any 
knowledge of control of the Elevator Company by 
ae Re Miller & Sons, and further that the railroad ex- 
tended any preferential treatment to any shipper. 


MANITOBA ELEVATOR COMMISSION. 


Commissioner Graham of the Manitoba Hlevator 
Commission on August 25 said that more than- 200 
petitions to the Commission to erect or purchase 
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elevators had been received, and that about 70 pe- 
titions were still in circulation. It is understood to 
be the Commission’s policy to buy all the existing 
elevators offered for sale to the Commission, the 
price to be fixed by arbitration, F. G. Simpson rep- 
resenting the Commission. 

The Commission has given notice, in the mean- 
time, that the old elevators being purchased can 
not be made to preserve the identity of the grain 
this year. They are being put in shape to open as 
rapidly as possible and would run in the ordinary 
way for this season,—that is, as ordinary storage 
elevators; but next year, or as soon as any elevator 
is closed for the present season, it will be taken 
in hand and remodelled along the lines of the plans 
previously decided upon by the Commission. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia con- 
templates organizing a crop reporting corps in that 
state. 

New Orleans had a nice trade on corn with Mex- 
ico during the period when the duty was remitted, — 
ending about September 10,—shipments to the mid- 
dle of August reaching about 800,000 bushels. Most 
of this corn was sent from Illinois. 


For the first time, at least in recent history, Mis- 
sissippi will this year ship corn—just how much is 
not known, but that the farmers have raised enough 
to ship several hundred thousand bushels is the 
opinion of those in a position to know. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association will be held in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 10, 11 and 12, at the LaSalle Hotel. 

It being now nearly a month in advance of the 
convention, a detailed program has not yet been 
made up, but the convention will be most interest- 
ing, as the “underlined features” of the meeting 
will bring before the grain dealers some notable 
men, experts in their respective lines of enquiry 
and activity. Those whom we are able at this 
moment to name are: 

Mr. J. C. Lincoln, President of the National In- 
custrial Traffic League, St. Louis, Mo., whose sub- 
ject will be “The Federal Railroad Law as 
Amended.” 

Hon. E. J. Watson, Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State of South Carolina, 
Columbia, whose subject will be “Grain in the 
South.” 

Hon. Charles E. Townsend, member of Congress 
and member of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Jackson, Mich., who 
will speak on the subject, “A Good Bill of Lading.” 


There are one or two other men of National 
prominence who are yet to be heard from posi- 
tively. 

Among the routine matters to be considered are 
Arbitration, Trade Rules, Increased Membership, 
Federal Inspection, Transportation, Bill of Lading, 
Demurrage, Natural Shrinkage, Better Telephone 
and ‘Telegraph Service, Better Crop Reports and 
Uniform Grades. Incidental to all-these topics will 
be formal reports as follows: 

President’s annual address by A. G. Tyng, Peoria; 
Secretary's annual report by John F. Courcier, of 
Toledo; and committee reports as follows: Execu- 
tive Committee, by J. W. McCord, Chairman, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; on Arbitration, by C. C. Miles, Chairman, 
Peoria; on Trade Rules, by John J. Stream, Chair- 
man, Chicago; on Membership, by Geo. F. Powell, 
Chairman, St. Louis; Hay and Grain Joint Commit- 
tee, by J. W. McCord, Chairman, Columbus; on 
Telephone and Telegraph Service, by Edward 
Beatty, Chairman, New York City; on Crop Re- 
ports, by Fred Mayer, of Toledo; on Uniform Grades 
by Wm. N. Eckhardt, Chicago; on Legislation, by 
A. EH, Reynolds, Chairman, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
on Transportation, by Alfred Brandeis, Chairman, 
Louisville; on Bill of Lading, by Charles England, 
Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; on Demurrage, by E. 
W. Seeds, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio; on Natural 
Shrinkage, by W. M. Bell, Chairman, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; on Publication of Arbitration Decisions, by H. 
S. Grimes, Chairman, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


~. eight and four acre plots respectively; 
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THE MONARCH CRACKED CORN SEPARA- 
TOR AND GRADER. ~ 


[Owing to an unavoidable mistake, the wrong cut 
was published with the description of the Monarch 
Cracked Corn Separator and Grader last month, This 
al we republish thedescription with the proper 
eut. 


It is well known that up to within a few years 
ago the method of making cracked corn consisted 
of running the corn through burrs or rolls without 
taking out the meal, bran, hulls, etc. This gave a 
miscellaneous product, a considerable part of which 
was waste, or at best, of doubtful feed value. 

More scientific feeding for dairying, stock raising 
and poultry has made a demand for cracked corn 
absolutely free from hulls and meal, and the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, in its reports 
on poultry feeding, lays special stress upon the 
necessity of keeping cracked corn free from by- 
products, as well as keeping the different grades, 
when thoroughly cleaned, separated from one an- 
other. : 

Recognizing the increasing demand for a machine 
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acres; Beecher, Il]. Herman Hckhoff, 100 bus. on 
ten acres, and 66 bus. on 50 acres; Mendota, II1., 
Ed. Brown, 70 bus. on 35 atres, and J. M. Harris, 
70 bus. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE ARBITRATION. 


The arbitration committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange has very broad powers. It is in 
many respects clothed with the authority of the 
Supreme Court, for it may subpoena witnesses and 
enforce its judgments in the same manner as 
though they were the judgments of the Supreme 
Court. This power was conferred by the Legislature 
in 1862 when it incorporated the New York Commer- 
cial Association, which later became the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

The five members of the arbitration committee 
are not appointed by the president of the exchange, 
but are chosen by ballot by the board of managers, 
and their powers and duties are fixed by law. They 
are as far as possible to be chosen from the differ- 
ent trades and are obliged to be regularly sworn in 
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that would clean the stock thoroughly and econom- 
ically Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., de 
signed the Monarch Cracked Corn Serfarator and 
Grader, shown in our illustration. 

In its operation the grain goes into the head of 
the machine where a positive feed distributes it the 
full width of the sieves, which scalp off the coarsest 
product. This allows the balance of the product 
to drop on sieves of fine proportion, where the flour 
products are removed and spouted to one side of the 


machine. The balance of the second and third 
product is then discharged into an air leg. It is 
given a thorough air aspiration, and all chaff, 


skins and dust are removed and delivered to the 
other side of the machine. At this point the by- 
products can be mixed either with the fine meal 
for feed or the two products—the second and third 
separations—can be kept separate and distinct. 

The sieve case is divided. It has a compound 
shake by means of double eccentrics. This makes 
the machine practically self-balancing. An auto- 
matic brush cloth cleaner traveling underneath the 
sieves keeps them clean and open. This maintains 
the full capacity of the machine at all times. 

Like all Monarch machines, the Monarch Cracked 
Corn Separator and Grader is constructed of the 
very best materials and is strongly made. 


Some ‘big’ average yields of oats this season are 
reported as follows: Holyoke, Colo., E. G@. Sum- 
mers, 35 bus. from dry land; Adrian, Minn., Hman- 
uel Cross, 66 bus. and 80 bus.; Greeley, Iowa, Wm. 
O’Dell, 109 bus. from four acres; Taylorville, II1., 
J. W. Smith, 77 bus., and W. H. Spindle, 74%, on 
: Marshall- 
~ town, Ia., A. L. Clark, 74144 bus. (machine measure) 
on 74 acres, and W. Robinson, 70 bus. (by weight) 
on 80 acres; Kewanee, I1l., Fred Calhoun, 87 bus. 
on 40 acres, and J. A, Soderberg,’97 bus. on 20 
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before taking office. There is no appeal from their 
decision except for frauds, collusion or corruption 
of said arbitration committee or some member 
thereef. Another feature of this committee’s opera- 
tion is the fact that only one party to the contro- 
vyersy need be a member of the Exchange, be he 
either complainant or defendant.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


TRUTH ABOUT “IRONCLAD” WHEAT. 


L. A. Fitz, who is in charge of the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, has published a statement showing the 
true value of “Ironclad” wheat, which has come to 
be something of a fad in Kansas, and warning the 
farmers and millers of the hard wheat section 
against it. Mr. Fitz says: 

“For several years a variety of wheat known as 
‘Tronclad’ has been grown in Oklahoma and in 
several counties on the southern border of Kansas. 
One of the inducements for growing this wheat 
was the statement that it resisted attacks of the 
Hessian fly. Owing to the fact that a few seasons 
were favorable to soft wheat this variety gave some 
very good yields and increased in popularity among 
the farmers, gradually spreading north and west 
into the state. 

“Soon it began to arrive on the market in con- 
siderable quantity and then the trouble began. It 
did not give satisfactory milling results and the 
flour. made from it did not possess sufficient 
strength. Millers did not want to buy it even ata 
discount and elevators could not readily use it for 
mixing purposes on account of the large, long ker- 
nels that could be easily detected. 

“This ‘Ironclad’ is really a soft red winter wheat 
of the Mediterranean or Fulcaster type, but when 
grown under the drier conditions of the hard wheat 
section takes on a somewhat harder character until 
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it is neither a true soft nor a true hard wheat. Also 
much of it has been grown in the hard wheat sec- 
tion until it has become mixed with the hard Tur- 
key wheat. This mixture is much less desirable 
than either variety when pure. : 

“Our Kansas mills must always be able to meet 
the competition of the Northwestern spring wheat 
mills. To do this they must have a good quality of 
genuine hard red winter wheat of the ‘Turkey type.’ 
Furthermore, long years of experience have shown 
that, in a series of years, no wheat has given the 
farmers of this state better results as to yield and 
quality than this ‘Turkey type.’ There is a limited 
area in the eastern and southeastern sections of 
Kansas where the hard wheats do not retain their 
flinty character well and where soft wheats give 
very good results. Outside of this limited area the 
Kansas farmers should stick to the hard wheat. 

“This Ironclad wheat has been advertised as ‘Im- 
ported Russian Ironclad,’ and the statement made 
that it was a ‘hard red winter wheat.’ Both of 
these statements are incorrect. Before sowing any 
Ironclad wheat send sample to some of your local 
mills and to leading grain firms in Wichita, Hutch- 
inson or Kansas City. Ask them for grades and 
prices on it in comparison with Turkey. You 
will find a discount in price varying from 4 cents to 
10 cents per bushel. Don’t buy an unknown or an 
untried wheat simply because an agent asks you a 
faney price.” 


THE WOOD PULLEY A FIRE HAZARD. 


One of the most conclusive arguments against 


.the wood pulley in grain elevators is that contrib- 


uted to the trade by the Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Lansing, Mich., in ‘Fire 
Bulletin No. 6.” Being well worth reading because 
it is interesting as well as instructive, it is re 
produced us follows: 


Will a wood pulley in an elevator head set the 
belt afire when the elevator becomes choked? It 
will. 

We have seen it, not once, but many times, and 
it never fails to produce fire unless the belt breaks 
before the point of ignition is reached. Any ex- 
perienced insurance man knows from sad experi- 
ence that fires are sometimes started in this way. 
Yet some millers and grain dealers still claim that 
a choke-up in an elevator equipped with a wood 
pulley at the head will not produce fire, and in 
proof of their position, point to wood pulleys which 
have been used safely in elevator heads for years. 

In order to remove the question forever from de- 
batable ground, and to substitute definite knowl- 
edge for indefinite guesses and endless arguments, 
we recently conducted a series of experiments in 
which the actual conditions of a mill or elevator 
choke-up were faithfully reproduced. The experi- 
ments were conducted under the direction of F. J. 
Postel & Co., Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Ill; 
Mr. William Reed of Oxford, Mich., well known in 
the milling fraternity of Michigan and other states, 
as an experienced and competent miller, and L. H. 
Baker, assistant secretary of this company. 

The experiments proved conclusively that, when 
a choke-up occurs, the friction of a wood pulley on 
a canvas or rubber belt, will produce actual fire 
(not merely excessive heat and smoke) in from 6% 
minutes to 20 minutes, depending principally on the 
kind of belt used, the size of the pulley, and the 
height of the elevator. The only cases in which 
fire did not result were as we stated above, where 
the belt broke before the burning point was 
reached. 

Similar tests in which iron pulleys were used 
demonstrated with equal clearness that they will 
not produce fire in case of choke-up. 

Details of the tests are on file in our office and 
may be examined by all who wish. 

Conclusions—If any wood pulleys still remain 
in eleyator heads of mills or elevators which we 
insure, having thus far eluded the vigilance of our 
inspecters, they must be removed at the earliest 
possible moment and iron pulleys substituted. The 
wood pulley introduces a wholly unnecessary haz- 
ard into your risk and you should not tolerate it 
for a moment. 


Fred Deff of Decoria Tp., near Mankato, Minn., 
is credited with having devised the following novel 
wheat dryer: ‘He puts fifteen or eighteen inches of 
wheat into the bin, then a layer of either brick or 
tile alternating with another layer of wheat. The 
moisture in the wheat is drawn out into the bricks 
and by winter or spring the wheat will be in first 


- class condition.” 
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This paper has a large circulation among the elevator meu 
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United States for reaching persons connected with this trade. 
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We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest con- 
nected with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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Official Paper of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Illinols Grain Dealers’ Association. 


CHICAGO NOT A HASBEEN. 


The difficulty and the danger to one’s reputa- 
tion of long-distance prediction has been demon- 
strated by the recent behavior of the grain 
trade at Chicago. It is not long ago that a pop- 
ular magazine article was one on the decadence 
of Chicago as a grain mart—its grain ships 
gone, and its elevators disappearing ; yet in Au- 
gust this “moribund grain market” handled 32,- 
005 cars of grain, or 5,000 cars more than the 
market ever before received in a single month. 
Translated into bushels, this is about 45,000,000 
of which 12,000,000 was wheat ; 25,000,000 oats 
and 8,000,000 corn. The shipments aggregated 
22 millions; leaving on hand for Chicago to 
carry some 23 million bushels. 

But the significance of this record is not in 
the total tonnage of grain so much as the fact 
that’ this “moribund market,’ at which the re- 
formers rail and of which many farmers com- 
plain that it is only a “gambling institution,” 
has paid spot cash for every bushel of this enor- 
mous flood of grain, found a market for half of 
it and is carrying the remainder at its own cost 
until consumers are found for it; and doing all 
this great service to the country for a less 
charge per bushel than any other class of mer- 
chants in the world will handle any commodity 
of equal intrinsic value. If the month of Au- 
gust has not demonstrated to all the world the 
absolute indispensability of the Board for the 
marketing of the grain of the West, we cannot 
imagine what sort of proof men would ask for. 

Nor in this consideration must the value of 
the speculator be overlooked. ‘From an eco- 
-nomic standpoint,” as Mr. W. P. Mackenzie 
pointed out to a press reporter, “the much ma- 
ligned speculator in general and the system of 
trading in futures in particular have demon- 
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strated their usefulness,’ while the Board itself, 
as the same gentleman remarked, stands before 
the world more conspicuously than ever, “not 
merely as a speculative clearing-house, but as an 


-institution as necessary to the agricultural, 


banking and commercial interests as they are 
tonite 


THE BILL OF LADING. 


The Council address by Mr. Warner on the 
“Bill of Lading’’ question so adequately dis- 
cusses that important question,—one of the most 
pressing now before the trade,—that there is 
little to be added at this juncture. It is a re- 
markable commentary, however, on the dilatori- 
ness of the American grain trade, that the order 
bill of lading, without which instrument 95 per 
cent of the grain dealers of the country could 
not, in these days, do business at all, should have 
been allowed to drift into the condition in which 
it is now found. As the dealers, rather than the 
carriers, suffer from the present disrepute of the 
bill of lading as a negotiable instrument, it is up 
to shippers to force the remedy Mr. Warner 
points out, towit, the immediate passage of the 
Stevens’ Bill now before the Senate. 

To this end the National Association at the 
Chicago convention next month, will, it is 
hoped, add its force to the demand of the 
Council that the bill shall be passed at once, 
while every dealer in the country should appeal 
directly to the senators representing his state. 

We do not think the great body of the trade 
really appreciate the gravity of the situation, 
simply because they have personally had no 
trouble. Their own personal credit, rather than 
the bill of lading itself, has carried them with 
their bankers and commission men; nevertheless 
all should join to force the issue in the Senate, 
so that when shippers do find it necessary to 


enter new markets, where their credit is not so 


well established, their Bs/L alone will be a 
sufficient basis for the conduct of their btfsiness 
in said markets. 


THE SOUTH AND GRAIN CROPS. 


At the risk of working a subject already trite, 
one cannot ignore the fact that the turning of 
the cotton states from cotton to corn and oats, 
to say nothing of wheat, is a phenomenon of 
some significance to the grain trade of the West, 
which in the past has done a large business in 
the South and Southeast. Although we dwelt 
somewhat at length last month upon the new 
corn lands developing in Louisiana, it may not 
be amiss to add that during the past fifteen 
days another large party of Illinois corn ex- 
perts, headed by J. F. Funk, visited Louisiana 
with a view to developing other bodies of the 
alluvial lands of that state for corn—which 
seems an indication that Louisiana will not be 
hereafter content with an annual production of 
only fifty million bushels of corn, her estimated 
yield for this year. 

Last year Louisiana, with a considerably 
smaller yield of corn, became an exporter, and 
has apparently now permanently joined the list 
of surplus states; but more significant stil!, per- 
haps, at this moment, is the fact that Mississippi 
also expects this season to take part in at least 
the intra-state commerce in corn and oats. In 
other words, the crops of her corn and oats 
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lands have been so heavy that they exceed local 
demands; and the railway commission of the 
state is now asked to make rates on these grains 
to put “these state-raised products on an equal 
footing with those from other centers.” 

Again, a Chicago southern corn specialist es- 
timates that the eleven Cotton States have 
grown this year 165 million. bushels more corn 
than last, some of which will be exported. 

Of course, all this does not mean an imme- 
diate revolution in the Southern and Southeast- 
ern trade in corn and oats, but it is at least a 
“straw”? indicative of a “rising wind” that the 
Western grain dealer may well pay some atten- 
tion to, as the prophet once said of the “cloud 
no larger than a man’s hand.” 


FEEDING EVERYTHING. 


Prof. Hopkins of Urbana, IIl., deserves spe- 
‘cial mention for his endeavor to puncture that 
ancient fallacy, that the fertility of the farm 
can be maintained only by feeding all its cereal 
and fodder crops—‘‘and then some.” Feeding 
should be treated by the farmer merely as a 
matter of business detail. If it is more profit- 
able in dollars and cents to make the farm a 
meat or poultry “factory”. than a producer of 
grain and hay only, the farmer should feed; 
otherwise he may sell his grain and hay and 
restore the plant food so removed in other ways 
than by the insufficient one of feeding stock 
to obtain manure. Feeding, in short, ought to- 
be only the farmer’s lever to equalize grain and 
hay and meat prices. 

The soil expert now knows that it is not nec- 
essary to feed stock to maintain fertility; die- 
tetists also know that it is no service to man to 
have the cereal products of the farm converted 
into meat exclusively. No food man puts into 
his mouth gives him so much nutritive return 
for a dollar as flour; and although the grain 
must needs pass through many hands from the 
farm to the consumer’s table, the farmer as a 
rule receives a greater proportion of the money 
value of the bread loaf than he does of any other 
form the products of his farm may take. It is 
safe, perhaps, to add that in the long run, the 
average farmer, not an expert “factory farm” 
operator, makes more money with less labor by 
selling grain and hay than he does by market- 
ing his grain and hay in the form of meat, while - 
his service as an industrial factor is fully as 
great when he raises grain and hay only. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association will be held on October 
10, It and 12 at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
The program is tentatively outlined on another 
page, and promises to be interesting in many 
particulars, aside from the work to be done on 
strictly trade questions. . 

The appeal always made for the attendance 
of the country dealer upon the convention can 
again be made. He is prone to permit associa- 
tion functions to pass without his presence, and 
the habit of doing so results in a distinct loss 
to himself. His presence is needed when asso- 
ciation legislation is going on to safeguard his 
own. interests, not because others necessarily 
are desirous of invading them, but because his — 
point of view may be lacking. Association — 
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work is unsatisfactory only to the man who 
takes no practical part in it; it may become a 
panacea only when all take part in its legisla- 
tive sessions. A business that is worth one’s 
time is worth also his attention in its every de- 
tail, and the association work is no insignificant 
part of that detail. 


THE MARGIN RULE. 


Mr. Goemann’s report to the Council on the 
non-operation of the margin rule for cash con- 
tracts is interesting, and is in corroboration of 
predictions of the non-success of the rule, in 
the absence of universal adoption of it by the 
exchanges, great and small. But the fact that 
it has not been put into operation, even by 
members of the exchanges that have incorpo- 
rated the principle in their rules, does not, of 
course, negative the righteousness of providing 
some machinery of the kind to hold in check 
reckless buyers and sellers of cash stuff. The 
idea that men in the grain trade should be re- 
lieved by the rules of the necessity, common to 
other lines of business, of investigating per- 
sonal credits, is one most men will scout; but 
one can see clearly enough, with Mr. Goemann 
and others, that the rules might provide an au- 
tomatic defense of contracts to which both sides 
may resort at will, that would be uniform in all 
parts of the country, and the resort to which, 
for that very reason, would not be resented by 
either party. Defaults are not always dishonest 
ones ; they are quite as frequently the result of 
circumstances unforeseen at the time of mak- 
ing the agreement; and a margin call need not 
be assumed to be a reflection on one’s honesty 
so much as a protection against the unexpected. 


TRANSIT RULES. 


The conference of chief freight traffic of- 
ficials of roads, members of the C. F. Associa- 
tion and interested shippers, held at Chicago on 
August 18 and 19, to consider the rules govern- 
ing the movement of transit grain and milling 
and malting-in-transit, proved highly unsatis- 
factory to all classes of shippers. Both the mill- 
ers and the grain shippers, through the Federa- 
tion and the Chicago Board of Trade Trans- 
portation Department, filed objections to the 
“Proposed Rules,” which touched the founda- 
tions of the entire system. It was shown that the 
“Proposed Rules” are arbitrary, unfair, expen- 
sive to the shippers and, in some respects, 1m- 
possible of execution, as, for example, Proposed 
Rule 3, requiring the cancellation of the “invisi- 
ble loss.” The time limit of six months also is 
objected to, but more particularly is the time 
limit of 30 days “immediately preceeding the 
effective date of an advance in rates,” the un- 
fairness of which is obvious. Indeed, it would be 
quite impossible here to enumerate the numerous 
objections filed by the shippers—not in a cap- 
tious spirit but on the ground of the demon- 
strated effects of the rulings when taken up 
separately and analyzed by experts familiar 
with practical details of the movement of grain 
on transit billing. 

However, the C. F. Association overruled 
all the objections filed, and will put the “Pro- 
posed Rules” into effect on November 1. The 
shippers will then appeal at once to the Com- 
merce Commission for relief; so that it now 
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would seem that in the end the Commission 
will have to make the Rules—a_ task it has 
hitherto avoided by referring it to the parties 
in interest to settle for themselves, if possible. 


SCREENINGS SCARCE. 


The short wheat crop in the Northwest and 
the rather better quality of the wheat that is 
going to market there, have caused a real 
scarcity of screenings in the Northwest; and 
the publicity given that fact ought to enlighten 
the farmer on the general subject of screenings. 
His old-time generous disposition of his screen- 
ings has been repeatedly brought to his atten- 
tion in times past, but without doing much to 
convince him that he has been making a mistake 
in paying for the privilege of delivering screen- 
ings at the terminals to be little better than 
given away to feeders; but now that the country 
papers are reprinting city articles upon the 
hardships to feeders in town caused by the 
scarcity of “good screenings,’ he may have his 
eyes opened to the fact that a fanning mill 
would be a profitable farm tool. “Line” agents 
are not likely to dwell much on the fact, but the 
increasing number of agents of independent and 
farmers’ houses might do their people a good 
turn by reverting frequently to the money value 
of a “fanning mill.” 


CARE IN MAKING BILLS. 


Shippers cannot by their own tpse dixit cor- 
rect the defects of the law in relation to Bs/L. ; 
but at least they can insist upon the home 
agent writing the bills he issues legibly and ac- 
curately. It too frequently is the case that the 
date of a bill is missing, that the description of 
the property is illegible or inadequate, owing to 
the use of unusual or private abbreviations, and 
so on, and that the bills are signed with a rub- 
ber stamp or illegibly by the agent, when he 
signs with pen and ink, or that he uses only a 
pencil or his initials or his clerk uses the latter 
for him with a “per’’ in a careless manner. All 
such bills immediately become objects of sus- 
picion when offered as collateral. because of 
their form, while to precise bankers they are 
indications of slovenly business habits that re- 
flect upon the shipper himself who accepts such 
carelessly made paper. 


“RECLAMATION” INCONSISTENCIES. 


A Reclamation Service circular dated August 
10 says: 

The lack of rainfall throughout the argricultural 
districts of the United States has done more this 
season than anything else to emphasize the value 
of irrigation farming. Daily reports are being re- 
ceived at the office of the Reclamation Service in 
Chicago of the success of settlers on Government 
irrigation projects, particularly through the North- 
west, where the rainfall has been almost a negligi- 
ble quantity. 

H. L. Moody of the board of control of the 


National Irrigation Congress also said recently : 


The United States will be importing wheat or 
paying the equivalent of import duties on home- 
grown wheat within two years unless the great 
arid lands of the West are developed by means of 
irrigation. 


Now northern l[owa is this year looking into 
the face of the best crop of corn and oats raised 
there in five years or more, simply because it has 
been dry enough this year to make, good crops 
on Iowa lands that in ordinary years are too 
wet. But we haven’t heard that Uncle Sam has 
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proposed to dry out those lowa lands for the 
farmers on credit, in the way he makes irrigated 
farms out of dry lands in the West and then 
sells out half the “project” to settlers (or specu- 
lators) at half their actual value and holds the 
“bag” for an indefinite time for the cost of the 
unsold lands of the same “project” that are 
priced too high. This “irrigation project” busi- 
ness is all right, no doubt; at any rate, we are 
told so; but it does not always look like a 
square deal to the farmers who have to make 
their own farms here in the Mississippi valley 
without any Government “project” help over 
the hard spots. 


THE HAY CONVENTION. 


It being the habit of the official and self-con- 
stituted organs of the National Hay Associa- 
tion to practically ignore the proceedings of that 
body in annual convention, except before the 
event, we have endeavored to fill the void by a 
report, in which the more important documents 
are given in full. The report is commended to 
the hay dealers of the country, many of whom 
are readers of this paper, as the first measur- 
ably complete report of the meeting. 

One might remark in passing that the Hay 
Convention suffers as do other trade conventions 
by the comparative absence of the shipper. The 
receiver is always on hand; but the man who 
forwards the bale is not a dependable attendant. 
He dislikes a crowd, perhaps; or it may be he 
dislikes the criticism that is sometimes aimed 
at his goods. However that may be, he misses 
a good thing for himself and does an ill-turn 
to the Association by his stay-at-home habit. 

In other respects the convention was a suc- 
cess; and in spite of the efforts of the “new 
men” to eliminate the “old fellows,” the latter 
are still in control of what has been a most suc- 
cessful organization. 


BUYING WRONGLY. 


Ohio dealers are repeating their old habit of 
buying wheat by weight and paying little at- 
tention to the other characteristics. One ship- 
per who made this mistake wrote Zahm & Co.: 
“Regarding the two cars of wheat I shipped 
you, my impression has always been that if 
wheat tested 58 lbs. it would grade 2 Red, pro- 
viding it was free from rye, smut and not 
musty.” To which they reply, in substance: 
“He is mistaken. The weight test is only one 
of the qualifications.. The rule on No. 2 Red, 
says, the wheat must be sound, sweet and clean. 
The word ‘sound’ means just what it says, and 
wheat that has been blighted before cutting time, 
or, in other words, that has been killed and re- 
cults in what are called dead berries or ‘tomb- 
stones,’ is not sound, and very much of it in a 
car will cause it to grade lower than No. 2. If 
shippers would pay more attention to the gen- 
eral quality and not so much to the test weight, 
they would not have the trouble they do.” 


Zahm & Co. remind their patrons that “hand- 
ling clover seed is no child’s play.” It isn’t; 
and that’s saying nothing of the difficulty of 
working it past some of the state seed inspec- 
tors to the farmer, when it has not been bought 
right from the farmer or cleaned, in the first 
place. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


SS CiteOUtee 


The Michigan Millers’ Mutual has 
the wooden pulley in elevator heads, and the 
company in a circular reprinted on another page 


tells why. 
a 


Complaint comes up from the Illinois country 
that some of the dealers have been so anxious 
to get oats that their bids to the farmers have 
often been “away out of line.” 


If “farmers are holding their wheat and 
oats,” as numerous newspapers say they are, 
what would have happened to the grain market 
if they had really let go in August! 


In a central Illinois town, certain farmers 
who have “stored” their oats, are actually tak- 
ing out fire insurance on their grain. Surely, 
these farmers are getting very wise of late— 


what next? 
———————— 


The I. H. C. has established a “Service Bu- 
reau” to carry on a “campaign for larger 
crops,” etc., and asks us to co-operate. This is 
neighborly, indeed; but really the I. H. C. 1s 
rich enough to pay for its advertising. 


Washington dispatches promise for early is- 
sue three pamphlets on corn and wheat with 
special reference to the conditions of the grain 
for foreign export. But of some greater im- 
portance at the moment would be how to revive 
the export trade. 


The usual number of bin accidents to chil- 
dren was reported during August; but now that 
the schools have opened again there will be less 
danger. However, elevator men ought to use 
a “big stick” oftener on boys who play on their 
premises at any season. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission deserve well of the trade who ship to 
East St. Louis, for since September 1 the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange has been given 
charge of the weighing on the east side and the 
double charge has been abolished. 


There will be “lots of corn” this year; so try 
to remember last season’s experience, and don’t 
buy it all during the next 30 days for January- 
March delivery; for there’s no telling ahead 
what the weather will be, nor the moisture 


content of the corn. It looks wet now. 


The next phenomenon of the crop reporting 
industry is likely to be a comparison of the 
acreage reported by the Bureatt of Statistics 
with that of the Census Bureau. If they agree 
no better than they did ten years ago, more ex- 
planations will be due from Gran’pa Wilson. 


This is “seed-corn” week in Minnesota by 
Governor's proclamation. The state in 1909 
produced 58,812,000 bushels of corn; but this 
is not. considered enough. At any rate, if a 
farmer tries to raise corn at all, the state thinks 
he ought to get the biggest crop possible off his 
fields. He ought to get sixty bushels to the 
acre where he now gets thirty. The first requi- 
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site for this achievement is good seed of an early 
maturing variety; hence the Governor’s selec- 
tion of an early date for the gathering of such 
seed as is now ready to pick. : 


A Minnesota country editor, who apparently 
has no land for sale, scouts the reports that 
wheat anywhere in that state has been “going 
35 to 40 bus. per acre,” but he will ’fess up to 
20 to 25 bus., or just enough to keep the farm- 
ers out of the poor house, if they hold their 
wheat. ; 


A meeting will be held in St. Louis in Oc- 
tober under the auspices of the St. Louis Grain 
Club to organize a Missouri state grain dealers’ 
association. As there are some 2,000 dealers 
(estimated) in the state, there should be no 
difficulty in organizing a strong body now, al- 
though previous attempts have not been very 
successful. 


The big oats crop the country over, and in 
the West in particular, has rather upset the 
theory of a year or two ago that “oats are in a 
bad way.” It now appears more a matter of 
weather than a general decadence of the cereal 
itself. However, the good seed oats campaigns 
cf 1908 and 1909 have no doubt done something 
to improve quality of the grain in the West, 
at least, which this year is said to be very high. 


== 


While the diagnosis of a case of pellagra at 
Georgetown University Hospital, near Wash- 
ington, suggests starvation as a cause of the 
disease, the patient being a member of a re- 
ligious sect which practices extreme fasting, 
nevertheless the more generally accepted cause 
now is Dr. Sambon’s theory of the sandfly in- 
fection. At any rate, recent study of the dis- 
ease has quite rid the world of the notion that 
it is caused by eating corn. 


Those who have suggestions for changes in 
and additions to the National Association’s 
Trade Rules will do the trade a service by imme- 
diately reporting them to John J. Steam, care of 
J. C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
committee appointed to join with the regu- 
lar standing committee on Rules to formulate 
amendments to the code. This must be done at 
once in order to be useful, so that the commit- 
tee may have all suggestions in hand for con- 
sideration and recommendation prior to the date 
of the annual convention, which is October 11, 
12 and 13. 


Mr. Warner’s recommendation that the Coun- 
cil take up the matter of the prosecution of 
forgers of Bs/L for grain is well timed. It is 
really a scandal of the grain business that this 
crime has been allowed to go practically un- 
punished in the past. It will be remembered that 
one of the most daring operators in this kind 
of paper not only has not been punished by the 
law, although convicted of the crime by a petit 
jury, but was placed by the banking interests 
involved in charge of his business with direc- 
tions to “pay out.” He did pay out; the banks 
lost nothing in the end; but what can be said 
of the moral influence of granting immunity 
for the offense if the mere money loss be made 
good? Almost any one might be willing to take 
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a “flyer” of the same nature, if he were sure in 
advance that if found out, or the “speculation” 
should prove a failure, he would be granted his 
freedom on paying the loss and have another 
chance to make good without running any risk 
of a penitentiary experience. 


The delegates to the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union which met recently at 
Loogootee, Ind., and “decided in favor of a cen- 
tral exchange where all grain and farm prod- 
ucts shall be listed and the price for the prod- 
ucts made under the supervision of the execu- 
tive comimttee,” doubtless mean well; but to a 
man afar off they seem a good deal like the fly 
that created such a dust while sitting on the axle 
of the touring car going forty miles an hour. 


The “tap line” incubus has not enabled grain 
men to absorb much revenue from railways, 
compared with the lumber, packing and great 
manufacturing companies, whose “Internation- 
al” lines of various inconsequential lengths have 
hitherto been used to milk the connecting lines 
of rightful revenues. But all carriers doubtless 
welcome the Commerce Commission’s ruling in 
the case of the Star Grain and Lumber Com- 
pany, that the tap line practice is unjust and 
discriminating and payments granted to it must 
be stopped. Certain roads have already filed 
tariffs doing away with the tap line practice. 


The elevation of Velvet Chaff wheat to the 
dignity of Northern by the Minnesota inspec- 
tion does not automatically change the Minne- 
apolis rule providing for its delivery on con- 
tracts only at 3M%c discount. The discount will 
continue; but the conditions of the market are 
rendered more complicated. The state inspec- 
tors may be justified in their action by the re- 
ports of the laboratory experts on the Velvet 
Chaff of this year; but in view of the fact that 
millers still discriminate against the variety, the 
action of the Board of Appeals looks like an en- 
deavor to legislate value into a grain that, be- 
cause it yields well, has been widely grown in 
Minnesota in spite of the protests of millers and 
conservative grain men that it is of uncertain 
or positively bad character. 


The association officials in the Southwest, 
Mr. Gibbs of Texas, notably, have warned 
farmers in those states through the millers and 
dealers that their habit of experimenting with 
various sorts of advertised prolific seed wheats 
has resulted this season in reducing a very large 
crop to the grade of mixed, with corresponding 
loss of value. The wheat of any large locality 
of generally similar soil conditions will always 
bring the best price when it is all of one variety, 
like the famous Kansas Turkey red; but the 
temptation to try new seeds advertised as large 
yielders is constantly held before farmers by the 
agricultural papers, whose besetting sin is the 
doctrine of quantity before everything else. The 
particular bété noir of Oklahoma this season has 
been the new “Ironclad,” a soft, red winter 
wheat of the Mediterranean or Fulcaster type 
but which, grown under the drier conditions of 
the hard wheat section, takes on a somewhat 
harder character, so that it is neither a true soft 
nor a true hard wheat, but a bastard variety 


hated by millers and dealers alike. Mr. Gibbs’s 
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letter well characterizes the present situation 
there and in Texas, and also points out the only 
true way to avoid a similar predicament in the 
future. 


It may surprise those who have not had an 


eye on the Southern corn. field to know that in . 


Louisiana alone there are now some twelve to 
fifteen country elevators for corn and that more 
are in contemplation. 


Mr. Patten on his return from Europe is 
quoted as saying that, “The wheat crop short- 
age is really so great that it appears that a sub- 
stitute must be found.” But he is about the 
cnly competent observer who seems to be much 
alarmed about his bread ration. 


Agricultural demonstration trains during the 
past thirty days have been run through Okla- 
homa and Indiana, in both states quite success- 
fully. Among the announcements for October 
is a train over the Southern Pacific in Louisiana, 
the instructors being from the Louisiana State 
University. The train makes its first stop at 
Raceland at g-11 a. m. on October 3 and the 
last at Erath at 10:50 a. m.-12:50 p. m. on Octo- 
ber 15, there being forty intervening stops. 


The Government was rather severe on one 
of its grain contractors who sold Uncle Sam 
250,000 bushels of oats to go to the Philippines, 
but to be delivered at Seattle. ‘Assuming the 
Government would not tax duty on “its own 
stuff,” the contractor bought his oats in Al- 
berta, forgetting that they would be his own 
oats until delivered at Seattle, and before he 
could do this he had to pay about $35,000 in 
duty. Thus Uncle Sam got his “rebate” on the 
lot. 


The movement in progress for several years 
past, looking to the passage of uniform commer- 
cial laws by the several states is most laudable, 
and already has some accomplishments to its 
credit; but so far as the grain trade is con- 
cerned, uniformity of “law” can be quickly at- 
tained by universal adoption of the National 
Association Trade Rules and the system of arbi- 
_tration under those rules through the state and 
National association committees. Here is the 
entire machinery for uniform practice ready 
made for use without a moment’s delay; and 


what is more, practically no expense or delay is , 


incurred in the adjustment of differences. 


The enquiry at Chicago in August and sub- 
sequently in New York into the propriety of 
advancing freight rates was largely of a tech- 
nical character and did not greatly appeal to the 
general public, who, indeed, would have com- 
prehended but little of the testimony in its 
nicer distinctions. The problem indeed involves 
many contingencies, such as what constitutes 
discrimination and what restraint of trade under 
the Sherman act, the effect of prices of labor 
and materials on income, the new dividends to 
labor being made by many carriers over and 
above wages, and so on; but the concrete fact 
for the present seems to be that not until early 
in I91I will the carriers or the public know 
whether they will be permitted to advance their 
rates; and by that time they may know also 
whether it will be necessary to raise them to 
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save the roads from bankruptcy many railroad 
men a few months ago professed to see im- 
pending. 


The New York superintendent of weights 
and measures has begun a campaign against 
short weights in baled hay in that state. Why 
not? It is as rascally business skimping a 
tagged bale of hay 25 to 30 lbs. deliberately as 
it is to take an ounce or two out of a “quar- 
ter’s worth of sugar,” 
a pound. 


or several crackers from 


The “custodian rule” at Chicago is of more 
interest locally than elsewhere. A couple of bad 
failures last winter and spring disclosed the fact 
that sellers of grain here had little or no pro- 
tection in case of business failure of the buyer 
after delivery but before checks could be 
cashed. The new rule will correct that anom- 
alous condition by putting the grain in the 
hands of a custodian until actual rather than 
constructive payment shall have been made. It 
is a sort of return to the ancient public ware- 
house system, as it was in the days before the 
private houses dominated the terminal system. 


A perhaps characteristic objection by “labor” 
to the employment of new methods in the grain 
trade come from Dublin, Ireland, where the 
Port and Docks Board’s proposition to build 
elevators is “agitated against by the Dublin 
Trades’ Council, who compute that at least 1,000 
men would be put out of employment if the 
hoard’s proposals are carried out. The quay 
laborers greatly resent the project, and do not 
seem much impressed with the argument that 
the influence of the elevators with their grain 
conveyors would be to increase the trade of 
Dublin and afford greater employment, as well 
as reflectively reduce the price of bread by re- 
ducing the cost of handling grain; and already 
some exciting scenes have been witnessed in 
the city arising out of this matter,’ as an Eng- 
lish paper remarks. 


Those who are interested in Mr. Julian 
Kuné’s informing articles on the Hungarian 
farmer will find corroboration of his statement, 
that the government there has one of the best 
agricultural departments in the world. In a re- 
cent report by Consul-Gen. Paul Nash of Buda- 
other things speaks of the 
fund voted by parliament for the construction 
of modelhouses for agricultural laborers, and of 
the public expositions with cash prizes, lectures 
on agricultural and economic subjects, public 
studs, libraries, and schools, maintained wholly 
or in part by the state for the encouragement of 
agriculturalists. Although the peasant farmer 
does not avail himself of the opportunities of- 
fered to the extent hoped for, there is no doubt 
that the agricultural classes are improving in 
their methods of culture as well as in their way 
of living. Dry farming also is beginning to in- 
terest that country, and thanks to the efforts 
of a group of public-spirited gentlemen the 
prospects are that dry-farming methods will be 
introduced in those parts of Hungary where 
they are most needed. An institution of much 
benefit to agricultural and other laborers is the 
system of labor exchanges maintained by the 
state by means of which a farmer. in need of 


pest, among 
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laborers has only to apply to the nearest town 
clerk, who acts for both free of charge; while 
from daily reports a bulletin is made up show- 
ing the demand for and supply of labor in all 
the countries of Hungary. The value of this to 
farmers and laborers is obvious. 


Many commission men took the pains to warn 
their customers during the first rush of oats and 
wheat to Western markets. in August that fur- 
ther consignments were injudicious, owing to 
the crowded state of the elevators and the dan- 
ger of piling up demurrage. With the publicity 
given to such conditions in the market reports 
generally, special warning might seem to be su- 
pererogatory, were it not for the fact that each 
shipper is apt to think his consignment will be 
an exception to the rule and sends his grain 
forward, thus adding to the load already carried 
by the switching roads, the inspectors and the 
elevators, and adding also to his own expense 
by way of demurrage. 


The monster terminal elevator will never 
again be constructed of wood, because it would 
be difficult to get insurance at a living rate; and 
brick or concrete will take its place. When the 
country elevator man can afford the initial dif- 
ference in expense when building, he, too, will 
likely resort to those materials. But the cribbed 
house of wood, iron clad, in the country, in 
which the legs, heads and boots are properly 
constructed, is not necessarily a bad risk. It is 
not a “fire-trap.”’ It all depends on the owner. 
If he is a clean, careful man his house is likely 
to last as long as he will, or, at least, until he 
relaxes his vigilance and allows his hands to 
shirk their duty; and then one of the “un- 
known” causes may carry off a house that prop- 
erly cared for would be as “fireproof” as any 
kind of a metal house. 


The Minnesota Experiment Station very 
wisely calls the attention of farmers to the fact 
that few of them “know the labor cost of a field 
of grain,’ and suggests that if farmers did 
know, they would “stop the leaks,’ etc. Per- 
haps. But why address farmers only? It is the 
fact that comparatively few grain dealers, 
tradesmen and smaller producers generally, 
know what “cost” How many dealers 
know exactly what it costs to handle a bushel 
of grain? Many do find an average cost once a 
year when balancing their books; but is that 
cften enough? Can a dealer who takes an aver- 
age but once a year know what it costs him to 
handle corn, say, in February or December, as 
compared with June or July? “Cost’’ varies 
with the season, and since a dealer should base 
his margin from day to day on current daily 
conditions, would it not be a wiser plan to 
analyze “cost”? more closely than is possible by a 
single yearly estimate by striking an average 
cost for say every month in the year? By keep- 
ing a record which can be checked up from 
month to month, from year to year, one will be 
able in a few years to tell in advance just what 
it will cost to handle grain each month of year 
—a guide which is a mighty good thing to have 
in one’s office when one is trying to do busi- 
ness in a systematic way to make a profit on 
every bushel handled. 


is. 
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TRADE NOTES 


James Pye, special agent for the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Company in Minneapolis, has leased a suite of 
offices at 322 Flour Exchange in that city. 

A new foundry is in process of erection at the 
“Bureka” works of the S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 


N. Y. It is to be fully equipped with the most mod- 
ern foundry appliances and _ strictly fireproof 
throughout. 


J. C. Burrell, formerly with the Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Co. of Chicago, but who has 
been engaged in other business for some years, has 
joined forces with the firm again, and will repre- 
sent them in the Central States and West. 

Former Manager Philip Hoelzel of the Lonoke 
(Ark.) Rice Mill is now traveling in the South in 
the interests of the Nordyke & Marmon Co, of In- 
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for the new elevator in process of construction for 


Harry Surface at Granville, Ill.; one 1,000-bushel 
scale for the Farmers’ Elevator at Bushyhead, 
Okla.; a 200 lb. portable bagging scale for the 
Brooks Elevator Co. of Minneapolis. The company 
also reports several good orders in prospect. 


The Marseilles Manufacturing Company, Mar- 
seilles, Ill., manufacturers: of the New Marseilles 
Dustless Cylinder Corn Shellers, this month ex- 
hibited their line of elevator and grain machinery 


_at both the Nebraska and the Minnesota State Fairs. 


The former was held at Lincoln, September 5 to y, 
and the latter at Hamline, September 5 to 10. 


ELEVATORS WRECKED BY TORNADO. 


The average grain elevator furnishes a terrible 
opportunity for havoc to that most fearful of 
storms, the western tornado. 


What complete ruin 


GENERAL VIEW. OF WRECKAGE OF THE HEATON TORNADO—FARMERS’ ELEVATOR STANDING. 


dianapolis, Ind. Mr. Hoelzel in his new capacity 
obtained a good contract for machinery for the 
new rice elevator at Almyra, Ark. 


The St. Marys Machine Co. of St. Marys, Ohio, 
has put out Bulletin No. 26, covering the St. Marys 
Duplex Gas Engines. It illustrates, by diagram or 
half tone, every important feature of the St. Marys 
Engine and contains a number of excellent testi- 
monials. It will be sent by the company to those 
who will apply to them. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City, N. J., has just gotten out a very attractive lit- 
tle booklet of envelope size on their paint for steel 
cars. The booklet not only goes into the merits of 
the Dixon Paint for this service, but illustrates a 
number of different types of steel cars upon which 
Dixon’s Paint has given excellent service. The 
booklet also contains color chips showing the four 
colors in which Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Steel Car 
Paint is made. Anyone interested in steel car paint- 
ing should send for a copy of this booklet which 
will be forwarded, free of charge. 

A new grain elevator constructing firm has just 
been organized at Chicago in McAllister & O’Con- 
nor. The members of the new firm are P. F. Mc- 
Allister and C. F. O’Connor, both men of experience 
in grain elevator building and heavy construction 
work. P. F. McAllister was for 10 years engineer 
and secretary of Burrell Engineering & Construct- 
ing Co, of Chicago, and C. F. O’Connor was with the 
same house over five years as traveling representa- 
tive. Mr. McAllister will have charge of the offic? 
and the designing end of the business while Mr. 
O’Connor will represent them in central and west- 
ern territory. They have offices at 1232 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago. 

The National Automatic Scale Co. of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., reports the following recent sales of Na- 
tional Automatic Seales: Two 2,500-bushel scales 
for the new elevator to be built by the Anchor 
Farmers’ Hlevator Co. at Anchor, IIl., to replace the 
house burned on August 4; one 1,000-bushel scale 
for the American Hominy Co.’s elevator at Silver- 
wood, Ind.; one 2,500-bushel scale for the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Saybrook, Ill.; one 2-500-bushel scale 
for the Farmers’ Hlevator at Galva, Ill.; one 1,000- 
bushel scale for the Randolph Elevator Co., Ran- 
dolph, Ill.; one 2,500-bushel scale for the elevator of 
Bane & Son, Arrowsmith, Ill.; one 2,500-bushel scale 


a tornado can leave in its path is forcefully shown 
in our two illustrations, taken at Heaton, N. D., 
after the tornado of August 29 had passed. 

Of the four elevators in the town the Monarch 
and Occident Elevators were completely wrecked, 
the engine house and roof of the Andrews Grain 
Co. were torn away, and the roof and sides of the 
driveway at the Farmers’ Elevator, which is the 
one standing in the cuts, were blown away. The 
Monarch and Occident houses will be rebuilt. 

The storm came about five o’clock in the evening. 
The wind, which had been blowing hard all day 
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BUENOS AYRES FUTURE MARKET. 


The financial year of the Buenos Ayres Grain 
Futures Market closed on 30th June, and we are in 
a position, says the Corn Trade News, to state that 
it has been extraordinarily successful. All the in- 
itial expenses and losses of the first year have been 
wiped off, and Dame Rumor has it that the profits 
do not fall far short of 80 per cent of the capital, 
out of which, probably, a dividend of about 20 per 
cent will be paid. The Rosario market is also in 
a flourishing condition, and there is no doubt that 
the futures system has been definitely implanted in 
this country. What is now wanted is a storage 
company empowered to issue negotiable documents, 
and the both companies will probably lose no time 
in safeguarding the markets by the establishment 
of the real basis of the futures system. 

Apropos the same subject the Times of Argentino 
says: “The profits are ‘beyond the wildest dreams 
of avarice.’”’ The directors, however, are believed 
to have decided to declare a 15 per cent dividend 
only, and carry the remainder of the profits to 
surplus. + ' 

The Times adds: ‘We hear that at the general 
meeting it will be proposed to considerably reduce 
the commissions and to have one ring lasting from 
11:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m.. Both these positions are 
worthy of approval. The commission charged is 
high, and if it were reduced to $5 from each side 
on each lot of 200 tons, the volume of. business 
would undoubtedly treble itself within a few weeks. 
There is no reason why 40,000 tons should not 
change hands daily, instead of the present average 
of 12,000 or 14,000 tons. The system has come to 
stay, and in a short while the whole grain trade 
of the country will pass through the Association’s 
books. It is certainly time that the board took 
steps in the formation of a storage company em- 
powered to issue warrants, or it is quite on the 
cards that others will do what it is the duty of 
the market’s directors to do.” : 

Subsequently the directors resolved to reduce the 


commissions charged to the following: $7 m/n 
from each party, per 200 tons Wheat. $5 m/n 
from each party, per 200 tons Maize. $5 m/n 


from each party, per 200 tons Oats. $7 m/n from 
each party, per 100 tons Linseed. At the same 


DETAILED VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE HEATON TORNADO, 


from the southwest, suddenly increased to a terrific 
rate and demolished two-thirds of the town in short 
order. Two people were killed and several serious- 
ly injured. Besides the elevators wrecked, a num- 
ber of stores, a church, two banks and several 
dwellings were démolished. The loss to the town, 
outside of the elevators, is placed at $35,000, with 
only $6,000 tornado insurance. 

The “American Hlevator and Grain Trade” is in- 
debted to Mr. J. A. Frank, manager of the Heaton 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., for the excellent views here- 
with reproduced. 


The grain handlers at Portland, Ore., again ask a 
raise of wages to 40c. per hour from 30c. and 60c. 
for overtime. 


time it was resolved that all contracts between the 
members must be registered, under penalty of fine 
and suspension. 


New wheat delivered to Nebraska elevators has 
been running very good in quality, some reported 
weighing as high as 65 lbs. 

The alleged I. C. grafters’ “cinch” is now said to 
have been developed from an innocent grain door 
“foundry” that drifted into “car repairing.” 

The Ohio Valley Exposition, now on at Cincin- 
nati (ending September 24) contains a remarkable 
exhibit of Southern farm products, including wheat, 
oats, barley, corn, millet, alfalfa and other forage 
plants. : , 


September 15, 1910. 


FRANK J. DELANY 


Few of the younger generation of men on ’change, 
Chicago, have had a more varied or informing ex- 
perience in the grain trade than Frank J. Delany. 
Born in La Salle County, Ill., his first business ex- 
perience after leaving school was buying grain for 
the Peru Elevator Co. at Ladd. Here the “journal- 
ist’s’ fever caught him; and several years were 
spent in newspaper work at La Salle and in Chi- 
cago,—an experience worth something, but the work 
was not attractive enough to hold him. 

Turning again to grain, he went on the road for 
the old Nash-Wright Company, with whom he was 
connected for nine years. During this period he 
was sent to the Argentine to make a special report 
on the wheat crop of that country—one of the first 
of a number of pilgrims for the trade who have 
since invaded that country. He reached there at 
the “psychological moment,” so to say, when the 
country had just entered permanently upon what 
in its later history will be called its “wheat era.” 
Acting also as a special agent of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he wrote an important report 
‘on the agricultural methods of grain growers there 
and upon the current methods and manner of mer- 
chandising and handling the grain crops of that 


FRANK J. DELANY. 


country. He also supplied this paper with several 
able articles on similar lines. These contributions 
to the literature of “Wheat in the Argentine” were 
afterwards embodied in a booklet, entitled, “Ar- 
gentine from the Grain Man’s Point of View,” and 
met with a hearty reception from the grain trade in 
all parts of the occidental world. 

Returning from the Argentine by way of Hurope, 
he made an examination of Huropean methods of 
handling grain that subsequently was of great value 
te himself and the firms he represented. 

On his return to America, he was made vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Nash-Ferguson Company 
and Jater manager. The company operated the Gulf 
Elevator at Kansas City, a 750,000-bu. house on the 
K. C. S. Ry., doing a general export and domestic 
grain business. The same company operated on 
similar lines the Elwood Grain Co. at St. Joseph, 
Mo., a 500,000-bu. house, Mr. Delaney being man- 
ager. 

It was during his residence at Kansas City that 
Mr. Delany was made a director of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and assigned to the rules com- 
mittee. This committee during his membership of 
it and largely on his initiative formulated the mod- 
ern code of rules for that institution that is in use 
today with only the changes incidental to subse- 
quent necessities growing out of later experience 
and changing conditions. 

Deciding at length to go into business on his own 
account, he returned to Chicago about two years 
ago and began to operate on joint account with 
J. C. Shaffer & Co., a connection that continued for 
some eighteen months. He did a general receiving 
business and had charge of J. C. Shaffer & Co.’s 
milling wheat department. In June of this year he 
started in business on his own account, and is now 
to be found at 715 Postal Telegraph Building, from 
which office he does a regular receiving and com- 
mission business. 


The first new wheat, 1910, arrived at Fort Will- 
jam on August 19—No. 2 Alberta red, 5 per cent 
shrinkage. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of August 1910: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles Sx: z ; 
1910 1909 1910 1909 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1,339 505) 1,369,883) 544,000) 988,480 
Corn, bushels: .3)...0000.50 254.979 | 167.736 90 584 20,201 
Oats, bustiels. <i. suns mae 787 606) 395 ,626 150 270 
Barley, bushels.......... 1,869 See OG OI apeeere ia poc cer chec: 
Rye; bushels... 7. + 29 ,143 PY G) ieee eal or ea 
Timothy Seed, lbs....... 7,152 7,712 2,417 679 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 1,594 3 666 BAT care ots. ahajee 6 
Hay; tonss. .cisaiecstie 4,012 3 954 895 1,369 
Hiour’ barrelS\. «as emaee 198 ,582 172 ,862 49 757 48 809 


BOSTON — Reported by James A. McKibben, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Flour, barrels:) 5.202224 0: 138 3871] 187 ,221 28 ,547 
Wheat, bushels.......... 29 468) 536 ,489 92 634 
Corn, bushels............ 153 ,761 11,990 


Oats, bushels............ y 
Rye, bushels woes. .1- 2 644 


Ue BOD | cares cts 8 'eiece 
Barley, Paes OTe eee nies BORO 2 OOO sera. s1sisieie 
Peas, bushels. . Taare 700 D200 iF ater See 
Millfeed, tons.. ane 1,459 2,125 40 8 
Corn Meal, barrels. eet vans 1,000 1,450 204 404 
Oat Meal, cases. : 37 ,725 35 ,580 12 ,627 87 875 
Oat Meal; sacks... .. 11 ,248 6 ,142 650 1,500 
Hay, tOgs:c0c.0 se ccen es 10 ,550 7,790 171 145 


CHICAGO —Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 11,784 400) 6,703 ,268| 3,964,700) 6,967 631 
Corn, bushels... 6.2.35 - 8,021 .750| 6.715.600) 5.954.650) 5.624 983 
Oats, bushels............ |24,372 80013 099 .150| 8,421 ,600| 7.978.393 
Barley, bushels........-. 862,500) 438,000}  247,500/ 180,518 
Rye, bushels... .....54.- 105 ,000 112 500 21 ,200 29 950 
Timothy Seed. lbs. .:.... 1,877 600) 1,976,899) 1,825,100} 980,904 
Clover Seed, Ibs......... 211,100)- 294 ,980 48 500) 257 691 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. ... 976 200) 1,892,775) 1,107 300) 4,120,269 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 175 ,000 66 ,000 14 500 15,311 
Broom Corn, Ibs,..../... 475 900) 847,044) 368,700) 440 516 
Hay} tons ciety: 22,105 17 ,425 1,516 1,015 
Flour, barrels. 5... nec. 748 ,694| 784,997) 713 033 865 ,442 


CINCINNATI —Reported byC. B. Murray, Superintendent of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 456 234; 373,008{ 686,540) 555 246 
Corn, bushels. -22 52 22 22 781 516 473 536 610,762) £87 .020 
Oats, bushels............ 1,016 ,885) 1,140 .494 655 654) 1,107 ,132 
Barley, bushels ......... 1,000 4,100 OOl teeters 
Rye, bushels... 2 ....0../5. 47 A07 35 246) ~ 15.586 21 ,082 
Malt, ‘bushels: . on ..¢s525. 138 ,000 93 500 22 680) 41,000 
Timothy Seed, bgs.. 3,488 1,052 2,204} 2,141 
Clover Seed, bgs. . , 430 1,674 1,938) 1,889 
Other Grass pee, » bes... 12 822 12 406 ifA 029 7,127 
Hay, tons.. S ae 11 452 7,897 6.926 4 838 
Flour, bbls. . ateaha Saeed ws 112 ,658 87 ,556 76 816 61,080 


ee a | 
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PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles so 
1910 1909 1910 1909 
Wheat, bushels......... .| 1,151,765) 788,115) 400,372) 340 ,880 


Corn, bushels\..-. 50-2... 
Qats; bushelsc io... i8s| 
Barley, bushels.......... 
Reve, BUSHES as areca ele. 
Timothy Seed, bags...... | 
Clover Seed, bags. . | 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. 
Flax Seed, bushels. . 

Hay, tons........ 


196 '172| 
ST. LOUIS— Reported by George H. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


982'551| 50 922! 


88 ,855 


Wheat, uae Stieneceeaets | 4,074 900} 5,100 000) 1,663 100) 3,529 ,830 
AGS x owetaierarete' sis | 112/094 78 510 7,000 1,100 

Corn, bushels Moers ss ce | 1,706 ,400} 2 ,096 ;600| 639,340) 1,925 800 
RS of Tine ioe omen 1,274 3 028) 21,670) 38 ,780 
Oats, bushels Me raxehigals BacetH| 3,575 ,100| 2,758 ,600| 1,494 660) 1,545, "950 
Sanceetdeich ets athe | 686 724, 38 ,325) 40 ,690 

Barley, apuabels Riera | 15 ,400 10 400) 11 560) eieattch ss 
bags. . Sor oeial Ee ano utDG | RAPER anne Aan ate mae othe ncootg 

Rye, Dushelsa, <i. «cs: | 35 ,200 27 ,000) 11 710, 6,170 
agSs MNase ate e | 388 in eae eal len otra 
Haya hOmS son tatsvveri sie 6 25 247 17 ,235) 8 525) 4 395 
Flour, barrels........... | 272,020} 302,730} 287,335, 326,740 


SAN FRANCISCO— Reported 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wm. B. Downes, Statistician 


Wheat, centals.......... {y 225 860i = romance 68022505... 

Corn, Cembalss. ....0< sn dicho) Pe Oe BOT Reni oare a 
Matsh cemthals.n sae «| BOL OSB ioe aeserearce 8d) eee 
Barley, centals Dh SVB O20 seat eames 522 ,680).......... 
Rye, centals. . 2.5. .5. a GOON esta antes niet | Seen. 
Haye tOns. jac eens slit | 28 SOT ee o.ec nes 2 OSU reeaioe ees 
Flour, bbls. . ae ra fe eS OP Gael Wau tamaeee LD 423) oeusen eos 


~ TOLEDO = Renonel by Archibald Cassaway, Secretary of the 
Produce Exchange. — 


Wheat, bushels.......... j 1,834,000) 1,176,000; 169,600; 154,100 
Corn, bushels............ 253,250) 248 300) 81 ,000 86 ,300 
Oats, bushels. . | 1,623,750] 13299800} 907.400] 628 600 
Barley, bushels.. onal ee DOO EOS ere: sheer 
Rye, bushels............ | 48,000 58 ,500! 7,200 28 ,100 
Clover Seed, bags...... She baoe EBUeaman Sh 24| stint aabseae 

Total.Grain..+......1-+. af 3,799 000} 2,778,100) 1,165,200) 897, 100 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statemnt of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the 
month of July, 1910, and for the seven months end- 
ing with July, 1910, as reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor 
(quantities only unless otherwi ise stated) : 


DULUTH— Re by Chas. F. 
Board of Trade. 


MacDonald, Secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels..........| 3,200,016} 325 555) 2,159 ,033| 266 ,893 
Corn, bushels...........- 31,160) 244 705 13.303 217,642 
Oats, bushels.\.se. 0. wn 105 ,098 74 694 195,712} 195,978 
Barley, bushels.......... | 674 363 220 ,498 660 087) 111 ,267 
Rye, bushels............ 13 ,287 86,104) 20 ,200) 15 ,000 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 50 ,936 48 620 98 498] 342 668 
Miour. Wbls tees is.cee oh shee 515,450} 288,500} 604,175) 444,195 
Flour, bbls., Production... 63 ,970 22 WO sieiers Setcelnieee | Soomoe sete 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Reported by E. D. Bigelow, Secretary of 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels......... 7 420 ,600| 8,728 800) 5,108 400) 5 124 000 
Corn, bushels. necsm. = 1,219 ,000 1,482 ‘000 1 ,045 ,350) 1, ‘088 400 
Oats; bashels2. 7 org): =. 646 500} 761 ,600| 216,000) 377.400 
Barley, bushels......... 18 ,700 4,200 1,100 4,200 
Rye, bushels... . 23,100) 9,900 11,000 8 800 
Flax Seed, bushels...... 38 ,000 9 ,000 1,000 8 000 
Ay CONS eer sis ences 2 19 128) 40 ,704 3 216 9 828 
Flour, barrels. on. icine o. 27 ,000) 3,000' 320,000) 308 ,500 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A. Plumb, Secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,493,860) 828,300; 620,136; 416,807 
Corn, bushels: it. <5. 1.2. 584,210) 353 ,900 326 618) 299 ,529 
Oats, bushels. ..3........| 1,424 ‘400| 541 500 735,350} 146 ,620 
Barley, bushels.......... 566,800) 494,000 110 ,208) 69 ,3800 
Rye, bushels..,......... 67 500! 55 ,000 17 ,600) 8,000 
Flax Seed, bushels.-...... QEAQO ee pen lee e cen ek clinch erence ere 
Hay), tOnS: « ftsrjero. le: 2,785) 1,611 178) 45 
Flour, bbls. . 983 560) 232,050] 292,148) 242 212 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 


Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Wheat, bushels..........| 2,410,992) 3,630,891) 1,742,704) 2 ,631 ,760 
Corn, buselsa5. «capa: 265,188} 156,975) 152,815) 65 ,560 
Oats, bushels... .0F22- 2: 100 022} 695,590} 329,797; 173,985 
Barley, bushels.......... 726 21 ,620 98 ,979 26 603 
Ven bushels eee e Merae Ll 1Olnmamauchatanaos cde | or emp ctane 
Flax Seed, Festal BY ghaaltnc sans store 6,600 
Flour, bbls. . 137 .737| 199,367] 185,681 


NEW YORK — Reworted by Hi: 
Produce Exchange. 


Heinzer, Statistician of the 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,189 ,000] 1,687,300) 108,341; 714,805 
Corn bushelss..4 2. Js. 00 661,425| 361175 51,678 42 900 
Oats, bushels 3 876 875) 2,452 ,200 62 ,285) 18 ,601 
Barley, bushels 22 ,950 16 ,375 TORGOS ee. sere 
Rye, bushels... .. 26)450|) = 118),750)\foo. veces 69 ,892 
Timothy Seed, Ibs 5 990 bus 


Clover Seed, Ibs 


Flax Seed, bushels. ; 217 ,883 
iawn aben@ent eceestincse ner 29 881 24 158 2,601) 8,324’ Ss 
Tours Dials’ ce stenoses oa 670 ,228 576 ,100 256 908) 179,41 


OMAHA — Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels..........{ 1,066,800| 1,761,600) 423,000) 855,000 
Corn, bushels... .| 2,336,400} 2,399,100) 1,886 ,000} 2,286 000 
Oats, bushels. 703 800)  382,400/ 250,500) 181,500 
Barley bushels. alt cae 15,000, 1,000 7,000 
Rye, bushels ............ 8,800) 7,000) 8 ,000 3,000 

PEORIA — Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 363 ,881 448 465 396 591 428 166 
Corn; bushelswj... 0 vce 1,485 617) 1,099 681 933 669 607 ,800 
Oats, bushels... ....| 2,790 535) 1,575 232) 1,651,508) 848,571 
Barley, bushel: ; 76 ,000 35,000 33 ,282 27,019 
Rye, bushels. . 23,100 16 ,000 7,987 6.314 
Mill Feed, ton 2,455 1.854 5 ,820 4,828 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. . 12 025 7,763 44 279 36 ,802 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls... 6,250 5580 8.685 6,265 
Seeds, 18s. da1-deape vl 30,000} 150,000 90 ,000 60 ,000 
Broom ms TSSis ere Saene ane Saeeiae 105 ,000 90,000) 150,000 
Hay, tons. eres ee | 2,160 2 300; 200 310 
Flour, bbls... | 191,900 179 ,300 193,491; 198 ,862 


No changes in nemersHip: 


SEVEN Monrus, 
ARTICLES. ag Enpine JuLy 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
Exports— i 
Batley; spt, screen 349,861 200,328 1,574,184 1,146,820 
pees bu.. 8,107 50 194 602 63,906 
Cornu ee 775,807 | 2,181,273 || 23, 884, 018 | 25,886,208 
Corn Meal, bbls are. 15,745 30,504 y 194,231 
Oats biter rinieieie ss 22,743 265,838 1,319,286 
Oatmeal, lbs........ 380,516 386,003 6,673,090 
IVE yea ete ibe are 80,004 | Ww... 17,168 
Rye Flour, bbls... ... 251 575 #30 2,551 
Wheat, bu.-. -| 2,782,284 862,170 || 14, 456, 158 | 10,725,796 
Wheat "Flour, bbls. 410,257 504,488 || 4,511,760 | - 3,958,985 
Bran, Millfeed, etc., | 

CONSE eet eine er 4,629 3,339 30,982 | 29,643 
Dried Grains, etc. tons 7,731 8,925 47,053 | 40,737 
Oil Cake and Oil-Cake | 

4,183,513 | 3,675,758 || 32,105,198 | 32,312,547 

9,568,339 | 15,530,468 |.512,033,428 | 343,650,590 

35,497,440 | 57,812,394 |368, 855,366 | 420,080,919 

262,276 405,290 || || 1,181,221 5,911,633 

188,515 140,646 || 9, ‘065, 196 | 1,884,841 

85 24 || 2,928 | 4,138 

Timothy Seed, Wor i 701,893 | 1,055,526 || 13,560,416 | 14,684,263 

Other Grass Seed, val. $4,356 $3,567 || $152,629 | $119,666 

Beans, etc., bu...... 28,118 19,796 | 151,315 178,581 
Imports— 

Oats, Bx Mremeletsveren Sotake 165,343 2,296 | Bia 347 | 732,975 

Wheat, RRL TOTS 1,582 1,483 |} 4,504 | 138,446 

Wheat roa bbls. 13,323 |, 15,085 || 8° 563 | 111,901 

Rice pbs oe..akos on 5,013,917 | 5,185,904 | 60,846,470 | 55,502,349 

Rice, Flour, Meal, etc. 

MDS icroepesev.areacssvenetecs 16,177,913 | 11,723,648 | 81,500, 319 | 82,252,224 
Castor Beans, bu. 62'656 76,147 || 62,656 | 382,303 
Clover Seed, Ibs... .. 1,550,514 103,162 |) 9,272,410} 5,860,039 
Flax Seed, bu....... 217,419 583,236 || 781,765 | 4,670,447 
Beans, etc.,bu...... 264,708 42,026 | 2,615, ae | 472,646 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 
kets for 10 weeks, since June, with comparisons, in 
bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 


1910 1909 

St. Louis. 6 ,804 000 | 8 ,356 000 
Toledo... 2 ,3806 ,000 1,808 ,000 
Detroit. 374 ,000 431 ,000 
Kansas City__. 15 ,917 000 | 13,156 ,000 
RWenteniWVicas ame eee A | 25,401,000 | 23,751,000 
Chicago. . ....| 14,856 ,000 |-11,680 ,000 
Milwaukee. -| 2,043,000 1 422 ,000 
Minneapolis. .| 15,327,000 | 8,853,000 
Duluth 5 ,142 000 1,323 ,000 
Spring wheat. . 37 ,358 ,000 | 23,278 ,000 
Aggregate 10 weeks. 63 ,759 000 | 47,029 ,000 
Among -ship errivais. in the Manchester Canal 
recently was the “Carlton” with 7,100 tons of 


wheat from Kurrachee, the cargo being the largest 
cargo of grain ever imported into Manchester, 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

H. G. Lukman has taken charge of an elevator 
at Viola, 111. 

The W. H. Beckstein Elevator at Mokena, Ill., has 
undergone repairs. 

A movement is on foot for the building of a third 
grain elevator at Cuba, Il. 

P. B. Webster, of Monticello, Ill., disposed of his 
store and elevator at that point. 

F. A. Guentner, of Pearl City, Ill., has sold his 
elevator to Graham Bros. & Co. 

The improvements on the Farmers’ Elevator at 
La Hogue, Ill., have been completed. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator at Shabbona, 
will be ready for business this fall. 

B. A. Bruder is at the head of a movement to 
build a new elevator at Bondville, Ill. 

James L. Brainard, of Springfield, Ill, has dis- 
posed of his grain business to J. E. Bennett & Co. 

George L. Long has purchased the Hendee Eleva- 
tor at Bushnell, Ill, and embarked in the grain 
business. 

The elevator owned by Hatch & Kirk, of Bond- 
ville, f1l., has been purchased by Bruder & Blank 
for $6,000. 

Two Hall Signaling Grain Distributors are being 
installed in the elevator of the H. Lesch & Co., at 
Cooper, Ill. 

The old Cooper Farmers’ Hlevator at Eureka, Iil., 
is being torn down to make way for the erection 
of a new house. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Yorkville, IIL, is 
installing a Hall Signaling Distributor in their ele- 
vator at that place. 

Dr. Warner is having some repairs made on the 
two elevators at Benson, Ill., which he recently pur- 
chased from 8. L. Peterson. 

The C. E. Babb Co., of Buckley, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by C. 
F, Radeke and T. H. Fencker. 

H. R. Rook, Ine., of Chicago, Ill, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $4,000 by F. W. 
Castle, T. J. Hickey and A. Kelly. 

James Karr and Robert Johnston, 
Ill., have dissolved their partnership. 
will continue in the grain business. 

A large new elevator will be built on the site of 
the Twist Bros.’ Grain Elevator, at Rochester, II1., 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

Bids are being received by the Farmers’ Elevator 
and Supply Co., at Bloomington, Ill., for the erec- 
tion of an elevator to cost about $15,000. 

The new Turner-Hudnut Elevator at Kilbourne, 
lil., equipped with the latest improved machinery, 
has been completed and is doing business. 

The Elevator Milling Co., ef Springfield, Ill., is 
preparing to make extensive improvements to the 
amount of $50,000 to $75,000 on its elevator. 

The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co., 
of Chicago, has completed plans for an elevator to 
be erected at. Hoopehole, IlJ., for Mathis Bros. 

The Pearl City Grain Co., at Pearl City, Ill., has 
been incorporated with $4,000 capital stock by J. H. 
Graham, Henry Graham and Herman Bokhof. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Myer’s Station, IIL, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by 
H. F. Wiesman, John P. Weyhrich & Otto Meyer. 

After a complete overhauling of the machinery, 
the Cairo Elevator at Cairo, Ill., which has been 
shut down for several weeks, is again in operation. 

The Kaneville Grain & Supply Co., of Kaneville, 
Ill., was incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 
by EH. D. Spencer, B. H. Humiston and F. W. Ravlin. 

Pickard & Thom, of Loda, Ill., are improving 
their elevator by covering it with galvanized iron, 
adding to its appearance and making it fireproof 
from the outside. 

The Consolidated Grain and Coal Co., of Cissna 
Park, [ll., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $12,500 by J. H. Newell, John Hari, Thomas 
Mill and Chas. E. Hickman. 


The Hendee Elevator at Roseville, Ill., was re- 
cently purchased by C. W. Langdon, who has been 
in the business for the last twelve years. It will 
be known as the Langdon Elevator. 


rll; 


of Seymour, 
Mr. Karr 


Harry Surface, of Granville, Ill., has let the con- 
tract for his new elevator to the Burrell Engineer- 
ing and Construction Co., of Chicago. The new 
elevator will be equipped with a National Automatic 
Seale and a Constant Ball Bearing Man Lift. 


The Illinois Traction System is about to erect a 
large transfer elevator at Glover, Il]., with a capac- 
ity of 120,000 bushels, at a cost of $7,000, for the 
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purpose of transferring grain from interurban cars 
to those of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

Frank T. Porter of Pecatonica, Ill., has sold his 
electric lighting plant and elevator to Arthur Wa- 
terstreet. < 

The Allen Mill & Elevating Co., of Decatur, Ill. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by E. 
C. Allen, Jay M: Allen and Arthur L. McNabb, to do 
a general milling and grain business. 


The old James Karr Elevator at Seymour, I11., 
is being wrecked to allow for the erection of a steel 
covered structure of 60,000 bushels capacity, equip- 
ped with up-to-date machinery throughout. 


James W. Ford, Jr., who has been ,manager of 
the grain elevator at Vatha, lll, and also station 
agent, has resigned and will take the position of 
manager cf the Farmers’ Grain Co., in Charlotte 
Township. 


Levy Johnston, of Danvers, Ill., is building an 
elevator at Woodruff, Ill., to replace the one recently 
burned. B. S. Constant Co., of Bloomington, I11., 
furnished the plans and machinery equipment for 


‘the house. 


Edward McKee, of Tower Hill., Ill., has bought 
all the machinery for his new elevator at Dollville 
of the B. S. Constant Co., Bloomington, I1l., which 
includes a U. S. Corn Sheller and U. S. Corn and 
Oat Cleaner. 


The three elevators of Holzmen-Bennett Grain 
Co. at Polk, Judy and Puder, Ill., ere provided with 
the Constant Ball Bearing Man Lift. The Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Co., of Chicago, are 
building the elevators. 


Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association reports the following recent changes 
among grain dealers of Illinois: John Weimer guc- 
ceeds John Fiyer and Gommel Brauer, Harness; 
Hiles W. Smith succeeds Buckley, Pursley & Co., 
Cuba; F.. R. Ludwig, Wetkins (Empire P. O.), new 
business; Wm. Wykle succeeds C. H. Dauberman, 
Mansfield; Allen Mill and Elevator Co. succeeds 
Allen Grain and Flour Co., Decatur; Schulenberg & 
Armstrong succeeds HE. B. Armstrong, Tolono; Ike 
Livingston Grain Co. succeeds T. H. Pletsch & Co., 
Parnell; C. H. Ricketts succeeds A. D. Ricketts & 
Co., Fisher; Mt. Pulaski Grain Co., Narita (Lathan 
P. O.), new business; H. C. Suttle (mail Kenney), 
succeeds T. H. Pletsch & Co., Hallsville; James 
Karr succeeds Johnston & Karr, Seymour; C. K. 
Parvin succeeds Buckley, Pursiey & Co., Smithfield; 
C. J. Meyer (maii New Lenox) succeeds Baker, 
Jones & Co., Brisbane; Suffern, Hunt & Co. succeeds 
W. H. Suffern Grain Co., Garber; Noble Bros. suc- 
ceeds N. Eggleston, Garber; Suffern, Hunt & Co. 
succeeds Wm. H. Suffern Grain Co., Sadorus; L. P. 
Cook succeeds Hartfield & Cook, Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


An elevator will be erected at Bayou Sara, La., 
by a local firm. 


The Dalhart Mill and Elevator Co., of Dalhart, 
Texas, has increased its capital to $31,000. 

A. R. Barracks, an [illinois grain dealer, is about 
to bulid a grain elevator at Baton Rouge, La. 

Arthur Ferriell and John G. Bell, of Owensboro, 
Ky., will erect a $30,000 elevator at that place. 

The construction of a corn elevator at St. Fran- 
cisville, La., has been begun by Richardson & Percy. 

The City Grain and Feed Co., a new concern at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been opened by H. J. Connor. 

J. D. Wrather has bought the interest of T. B. 
Greer in the Taylor-Greer Grain Co., at Union City, 
Tenn. 

The Home Grain Co., of West Virginia, has re- 
cuced its capital stock from 1,500 to 500 shares, and 
its capital $50,000. 

The grain elevator at Morganfield, Ky., owned by 
Newman, Richards & Mason has been sold to Lee 
Redford for $3,000. 

George Keller, of Newport, Ky., has equipped his 
elevator with a Constant Ball Bearing Man Lift. H. 
C. Tetter, of Hagerstown, Ind., is building the ele 
vator. 

The Tahoka Grain and Coal Co., of Tahoka, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000 by L. S. Mast, W. R. Moore and J. R. 
Robinson. 

The De Leon Union Warehouse Co., of De Leon, 
Texas, has been incorporated. Capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators—T. M. Jenkins, W. N. Jenkins and 
W. BH. Butler. 


S. Edwards, a prominent grain dealer of Sey- 
mour, Texas, died August 4th. He had been en- 
gaged in the grain business for the past twenty 
years, having moved to Texas in 1876 from Mississ- 
ippi. : 

At a recent fire in San Antonio, Texas, the Paul 
Bean Grain Company, Medina and San Luis streets, 
lest 30,000 bushels of grain valued at $25,000. The 
grain, which was completely destroyed, was fully 
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covered by insurance. The fire was a serious one 
and destroyed a block and one-half of warehouses. 


The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co. of Willis 
Point, Texas, has been incorporated. Capital stock, 
$5,200. Incorporators—W. U. Taylor, L. M. Teel 
and W. A. Bott. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Hlevator Co. at Honey 
Grove, Texas, has been incorporated with $12,000 
capital stock by T. F. Williamson, W. D. Wilkins 
and J. A. Pierce. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Elevator Co., of Weath- 
erford, Okla., has been incorporated by H. E. Lemon, 
T. D. Jordan and W. C. McPherson, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 


At Honey Grove,.Texas, the Farmers’ Grain and 
Elevator Co. has incorporated with $12,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators were T. F. Williamson, W. 
D. Wilkins and J, A. Pierce. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Company of 
Hydro, Texas, has been incorporated. Capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators—H. E. Lemon, T. D. 
Jordan, W. C. Pherson and others. 


Davies & Sheffield, Alvin, Texas, who have been 
engaged in the grain and implement business for 
the past eight years, have dissolved, Mr. Davis buy- 
ing out the interest of Mr. Sheffield, and will con- 
tinue the business. 


The Farmers’ Grain and HBlevator Co., of Hydro, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by H. E. Leman, T. D. Jordan and R. P. 
Willis, Jr., and will buy the Greene & Greene Ele- 
vator at that place. 


At Leavenworth, Kan., the Wilson-Legler Hay 
and Grain Co. have incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Incorporators were G. W. Legler, 
E. A. Noel, C. W. Wilson, M. N. McNaughton of 
Leavenworth, and T. B. Paxton of Topeka. 


IOWA. 


EK. L. Heller has -sold his elevator at Le Mars, 
Towa. : : 


The Atlas Elevator at Maurice, Iowa, has been 
reopened. y 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Marvin, Iowa, has been 
completed. 

The Slagle Hlevator at Alton, Iowa, is now open 
for business. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been formed at 
Hornick, Iowa. 


The Neola Hlevator Co.’s house at Parnell, Iowa, 
is undergoing repairs. 

A new elevator has been erected by W. K. Gam- 
ble at Kirkwood, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Primghar, Iowa, has 
installed a new automatic scale. 


The farmers’ society at Sheldon, Iowa., has bought 
the Button Elevator at that place. 


The Updike Grain Co., of Omaha, has taken over 
the Brown Hievator at Rolfe, Iowa. 


The Aurelia Farmers’ Hlevator Co., at Aurelia, 
Iowa, has erected a large warehouse. 

C. E. Lowery, local manager, has bought the Con- 
ger & Ball Elevator at Cushing, Iowa. 

The Grieg & Zeeman Elevator at Ocheyedan, 
Towa, has undergone extensive repairs. 


Jacob Kool has assumed management of the 
Farmers’ Hlevator at Rock Valley, Iowa. 

Owing to the scarcity of grain, the Blankenburg 
Elevator at Athol, Iowa, has been closed. 

The Clinton Grain Co., of Clinton, Iowa, has sold 
its holdings in Iowa to the Iowa Grain Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Freeman, Iowa, has 
been purchased by C. H. O’Neill for $2,900. 


The Metts Elevator at Hull, Iowa, has been 
opened under the management of H. Mackie. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., at Bagley, Iowa, is 
planning to erect an elevator in the near future. 


Turner Bros. will rebuild their elevator at El- 
liott, Iowa, which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The elevator at Coulter, Iowa, owned by Pohl & 
Son of Hampton, has been sold to Hans Hanson. 

The farmers at Germania, Iowa, will soon open 
the old Rippe Elevator, which they purchased from 
EH. J. Reilly. 

Will Sinrem has sold his interest in the elevator 
and lumber business at Clarksville, Iowa, to Martin 
H. Brockman. 


Onno Croon is president ‘of a new Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., at Craig, Iowa. The company has a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 


G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr., has just com- 
pleted a 40,000-bushel grain elevator for Reuber & 
Bruce, at Odebolt, Iowa. The building has a con- 
crete basement and bin hoppers, iron clad through- 
out, 20-horsepower engine, wagon and automatic 
seales, both Fairbanks, Victor Corn Sheller, Corn- 
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wall Cleaner and Separator, and two wagon dumps. 
This building is designed for handling pop corn. 


The Western Elevator Co.’s elevator at Holstein, 
Iowa, has been sold to the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. 


The Reliance Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have reopened their elevator at Crystal Lake, Iowa, 
after a shut down of two years. 


The McEwen-Bruce Grain Co., of Rolfe, Iowa, has 
dissolved, owing to the purchase of their elevator 
by the Updike Grain Co., of Omaha. 


The Farmersburg Grain Co., have completed their 
new elevator at Farmersburg, Iowa. Mr. K. K. 
Stearns has been appointed manager. 


It is reported that the grain firm T. H. Harris & 
Co., of Montezuma, Iowa, has been sold to O. C. 
King & Co., of Quill Lake, Saskatchewan. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator at Abbott, Iowa, is now 
under the control of Mr. Strayhorn. Evert Krom- 
ing, former manager, is now at St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


After being closed for three years, the lowa Cen- 
tral Elevator at Marshalltown, Iowa, will shortly 
reopen. Repairs are now being made on the house. 


A movement to establish a farmers’ co-operative 
elevator at Kamrar, Iowa, is under way. It has not 
been decided whether to buy an elevator or erect 
one. 


The Iowa Central Elevator and Coal Yards at El- 
dora, Iowa, which have been closed for three years, 
have been remodeled and will soon be ready for busi- 
ness. 


A meeting has been held by the farmers of Elk 
Horn, Iowa, to consider the proposition of organiz- 
ing a co-operative grain shipping and stock buying 
association. 

Charles E. Newell, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
equipping the Winfield Hlevator with a B. S. C. 
Chain Drag, manufactured by the B. S. Constant 
Co., of Bloomington, Ill. 


P. J. Wagner, traveling auditor for the Reliance 
Blevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., reports that 
the company will rebuild their elevator at Twin 
Brooks, Iowa, which was burned recently. 


At Odebolt, Iowa, G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., has the contract to build a 30,000-bushel ele- 
yator for Mr. A. C. Petersmyre. This elevator will 
have the basement of concrete and the building 
iron clad. The power will be a 15-horsepower Fair- 
banks Gasoline Engine. There will also be a Rich- 
ardson Automatic Scale, two stands of elevators.and 
two wagon dumps. Work commenced on the house 
on August 29. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


BE. F. Hanson has made some improvements on 
his elevator at Wantson, Ohio. 


The new grain house at the Toledo & Western 
Yards, Fayette, Ohio, is nearly completed. 


BE. F. Sherman, Allegan, Mich., is installing the 
Constant Ball Bearing Man-lift in his elevator. 


An addition is being made to the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co.'s building at Sandusky, Mich. 


A project is under way to construct a new ele- 
vator at Elkhart, Ind., and also a siding from the 
Lake Shore line. 


Botsford & Barrett of Detroit, Mich., have pur- 
chased the large Detroit bean elevator formerly 
operated by Ferrin Bros. Co. 


The Ridgeton Elevator at Bucyrus, Ohio, which 
was recently purchased by Miller & Fike is now 
under the control of the firm of Sneath & Cunning- 
ham. ? 


E. C. Fisher of Cavett, Ohio, is building an ele- 
vator at Van Wert, Ohio. The B. S. Constant Co. 
of Bloomington, I1l., furnished the machinery equip- 
ment. 


Fred A. Dunham of Bay City, Mich., has sold. his 
interest in the Turner Elevator to the Saginaw 
Milling Co., of Bay City, Mich., and retired from 
the firm. 

With a capital stock of $10,000 the H. E. Kinney 
Grain Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has been incorpor- 
ated by H. E. Kinney, E. M. Strauss, W. S. McDon- 
ald and O. E. Hadley. 


A. F. Rust, I. S. Matson, L. W. Baker, C. W. Ma- 
han and Madge Mahan have incorporated the Havi- 
land Grain & Hay Co., of Haviland, Ohio, with a 
capital stock of $18,000. 


The Lock Two Grain & Milling Co., with head- 
quarters at New Bremen, Ohio, has leased the old 
Morran Bros. Elevator at St. Paris, Ohio, which is 
owned by Mrs. Brecount. 


The Hicks Elevator of St. Johns, Mich., a land- 
mark for 53 years, will be torn down to make 
room for the railroad and a new elevator will be 
built in another location. 


Fred Friedline & Co., of Chicago, have been 
awarded the contract for rebuilding the elevator 
at Wheatland, Ind. It will be equipped with a U. S. 
Corn Sheller, two water tight elevator boots, two 
self-locking rail dumps and three B. S. C. Chain 
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Drags, manufactured by B. Ss. Constant Co. of 
Bloomington, Il]. : 


A new building of reinforced concrete with 200,- 
000 bushels capacity will be built by the Seeds 
Grain & Hay Co. at Norfolk, Ohio. 

Morris Kent & Co., have petitioned the city coun- 
cil at Kalamazoo, Mich., for permission to erect a 
concrete elevator and warehouse in that city. 


H. H, Bowen, Ransom Smith and Charlie Art- 
man have incorporated the Pennville Elevator Co. 
with capital stock of $10,000, and will soon erect 
an elevator at Pennyille, Ind. 


J. F. Plice of Marton has purchased the Wood- 
bury-Elliot Elevator at Marble, Ind., which the com- 
pany sold with the intention of buying one nearer 
their headquarters at Muncie. 


A. L. Alkire and Wm. Sands will purchase the P. 
W. Gage feed store and mill property at Delaware, 
Ohio, and will erect a large elevator along the Hock- 
ing Valley right-of-way during the next season. 


The Douglas & Treacht elevator at Shelby, Ohio, 
will be equipped with the Constant Ball Bearing 
Man-lift and B. S. C. Chain Drag. The Reliance 
Construction Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., has the con- 
tract. 


Upon the transfer of the stock of the Yelverton 
Elevatcr Co., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, to the Yelver- 
ton Grain Co., newly formed for that purpose, 
David ough, the present octogenarian proprietor 
will retire. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., at Veeders- 
burg, Ind., have incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock, with Walter Cook, Freeman Dice, I. W. spen- 
cer, 'T. J. Dotson, EH. C. Maffitt, Edward Greenley and 
D. S. Cade, as directors. 


The Burge Milling Co., of Marion, Ind., will com- 
plete their new elevator at Sweetser, Ind., in time 
for the fall crop. They are known as the Sweetser 
Grain Co. The B. 8. Constant Co. of Bloomington, 
Ill., furnished the machinery. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., at Camden, 
Ind., which was organized by the farmers in the 
eastern part of Carroll County, has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $10,000, by W. J. Guckien, 
J. H. Gish, J. U. Shanks, S. S. Kleckner, M. W. 
Dillen, R. O. Sharp, J. J. Reeder, J. C. Redding and 
Andrew Wise. 


WESTERN. 
An elevator is under way at Lakeside, Mont. 


A. $25,000 elevator has been erected at Ramah, 
Colo. 


The elevators at Lavina, Mont., are being erected 
rapidly. 

R. O. Lunke is building a new elevator at Lake- 
side, Mont. 


P. C. Thompson has just completed a warehouse 
at St. Ignatius, Mont. 

H. C. Tiedeman hag built an addition to his ele- 
vator at Ordway, Colo. 


H. H. Minthorn of Bradley, S. D., will erect an 
elevator at Terry, Mont. 


The town of Seibert, Colo., is endeavoring to se- 
cure a mill and an elevator. 


Terry, Mont., will soon have a grain storage 
house, put up by A. O. Hewitt. 

D. Sterling has succeeded Baughman & Co., hay 
and feed dealers, at Cottage Grove, Ore. 


J. EK. Winship will construct a grain storehouse 
in connection with his lumber mill in Arlington, 
Cal. 

The Boulder Mill and Elevator Co., of Boulder, 


Colo., is now under the management of C. W. Row- 
land. : 


Conor & Fisher have succeeded Smith & Conor 
in the hay, grain and feed business at Wallace, 
Idaho. 


J. O. Chamberlain has bought G. D. Treat’s in- 
terest in the G. D. Treat Co.’s hardware and grain 
business at Falls City, Ore. 


Under the direction of J. C. Kinney and Albert 
Pickering, a fourth elevator will be erected at Wi- 
baux, Mont., which will have a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 


The Minnesota & Western Elevator at Wibaux, 
Mont., has been rented by D. L. Lytle of Miles 
City, Mont. Mr. Lytle also controls an elevator at 
Terry, Mont. 


A Farmers’ Hlevator Co. was recently organized 
et Medicine Lake, Mont., by R. S. Richardson, C. 
A. Hedges, W. Clark, F. Richardson, L. Lynne, P. 
Torpe and S, Pederson. ‘ 

The Antelope Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Antelope, 
Mont., has filed articles of incorporation recently. 
The company was organized by L. Linn, N. W. 
Clark, and C. A. Hedges with $10,000 capital stock. 

G. H. Birchard of Lincoln, Nebr., is building two 
10,000-bushel elevators for the O. L. Mitten Grain 
Co., of Wray, Colo.;. one at Paoli and one at Flem- 
ing, Colo. Both are of steel construction, iron clad, 
with Fairbanks Engine, wagons and hopper scales. 
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‘Mr. Birchard is also erecting a similar house for 


Lem. Gammon, at Ramah, Colo. 


L. O. Hickok & Son, who built the reinforced con- 
crete grain storage tanks for the Kalispell Flour 
Mill Co., at Kalispell, Mont., will erect eight similar 
tanks for the Royal Milling Co., at Great Falls, 
Mont. 


The Interior Warehouse Co., is erecting a plat- 
form and scales on the Columbia River, 14 miles 
west of Eltopia, Wash., for receiving and shipping 
grain by boat. N. S. Steele and J. L. Clearwater 
have been engaged as agents. 


The Moscow Union Warehouse Co., has been in- 
corporated at Moscow, Idaho, with $10,000 capital 
stock by J. L. Naylor, A. S. Lyon, J. Peasley, F. W. 
Gano, A. Snow, T. A. Brown, G. Seivers, A. Nelson 
and.G. Anderson. The company will either buy or 
erect mills and elevators. 


The elevator at Glendive, Mont., being erected by 
the Eastern Montana Elevator Co., will soon be com- 
pleted. The company, which is made up of business 
men of Glendive, was recently incorporated, with 
G. D. Hollecker president, G. W. Haskell secretary, 
and H. Mullendore treasurer. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
An elevator will soon be erected at Froid, Nebr. 


At Elba, Nebr., the Farmers’ Elevator is nearing 
completion. 


W. M. Bruce is building an eleyator at Smith- 
field, Nebr. 


J. J. Jackson is now fitting oat his new elevator 
at Oberlin, Kan. 


N. C. Christiansen’s new elevator at Cosmo, Nebr., 
will soon be completed. 


Herbert E. Gooch Co., have bought the Bartsow 
Hlevator in Farwell, Nebr. 

The work on the Farmers’ Elevator at Tecumseh, 
Nebr., has been commenced. 


Seth Jones has sold the Niobrara Elevator 
Winnetoon, Nebr., to his brother. 

The Omaha Elevator at Omaha, Nebr., has opened 
for business, with Otto Hill in charge. 


The elevator erected by C. W. Johnson at Potter, 
Nebr., will be in operation by October 1. 

New scales have been installed in the elevator 
of Saunders & Westrand, at Wayne, Nebr. 


J. Campbell has purchased an interest in the 
La Harpe Grain and Milling Co., of Iola, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Grain Buying Association has 
bought the Wells-Hort Elevator at Phillips, Nebr. 


A new elevator will be put up by the Shannon 
Grain Co., at Edgar, Nebr., to replace the old one. 


Ovid Kellogg, of Stratton, Nebr., has bought the 
elevator of J. M. Sewell & Co., at Bekleman, Nebr. 

The Nye-Schneider & Fowler Co., of Omaha, Nebr., 
will rebuild their elevator at Pilger, Nebr:.; in a 
short time. 


Plans are being made to erect an elevator at 
North Bend, Nebr., to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Articles of incorporation are being published for 
the Knapp Grain Co., which will handle grain in 
Mt. Claire, Nebr. 


The elevator at Plattsmouth, Nebr., which was 
.sold at auction to Mr. Robertson, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
is being torn down. 


The Nye-Schneider Co., the Hynes Co., and Sher- 
man-Saunders of Omaha, Nebr., all expect to build 
elevators in that city in a short time. 


D. L. Upton, of Long Beach, Cal., has sold his 
lumber, coal and elevator business at Pierce, Nebr., 
to the Farmers’ Grain Co., of that place. 


Giles Knapp, E. Stockham and Gorton Roth, of 
Mt. Clare, Nebr., have incorporated the Knapp 
Grain Co., with a capital stock of $20,000. 


A duplicate elevator to the one built by G. H. 
Birchard at Shippee, Nebr., is to be built at Berks, 
Nebr., for the Lincoln Grain Co., of that city. 


J. W. Holmquist and W. Merriam, of the Holm- 
quist Grain and Elevator Co., of Oakland, Nebr., 
have each purchased elevators in that place. 


The Thomas Cochrane Grain Co., of: Lincoln, 
Nebr., has been incorporated by T. Cochrane, W. S. 
Cochrane and B. B. Cochrane, with a capital stock 
of $65,500. 


The Megibben Coal and Grain Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been incorporated by C. K. Megibben, 
J. W. Winkler and W. A. Marshall, with $10,000 
capital stock. 

G. H. Wittram and J. M. Reynolds, of Aurora, 
Mo., have bought the property of the Ash Groye 
Milling Co., which includes a mill and electric light- 
ing plant at Ash Grove and-a grain elevator at 
Walnut Grove, Mo. 


At Shippee, Nebr., G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., has just completed a 15,000-bushel elevator 
for the farmers. It has a concrete basement and 
bin hoppers, iron clad throughout... The equipment 
consists of a Fairbanks Gasoline Engine, wagon and 
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hopper scale, man iift, one stand of elevators, dou- 
ble dump hopper and No. 34 Barnard & Leas Sepa- 
rator. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Missouri Elevator Co., and the Updike Elevator Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr., each with a capital of $200,000. 
N. B. Updike, O. M. Smith, C. L. Babcock and E. A. 
Cope are the officers of both corporations. 


G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr., is building an 
elevator similar to the one at Dorchester, Nebr., for 
J. N. Fike, the wheat king, at Levant, Kan. Mr. 
Fike lives at Colby, Kan., and is reported to have 
12,000 acres of wheat this year and planning to 
have 15,000 acres next year. 


G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr., is building two 
elevators for Miller Bros., at St. Anthony, one at 
Rexburg, and one at Sugar City, Idaho. Each has a 
capacity of 15,000 bushels and is equipped with 
electric power, Monitor Cleaner, two stands of ele- 
vators, man lift and everhead wagon dump. 


G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr., has just com- 
pleted a 20,000-bushel elevator at Madrid, Nebr., for 
Sells & Rector, of Holdrege, Nebr., with 10,000- 
bushel corn crib attached. The equipment includes 
a Fairbanks Engine, wagon scale and Richardson 
Automatic Scale and Beall Motionless Grain Cleaner. 


G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr., has completed 
a 15,000-bushel elevator for the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., at Anendale, Nebr. It is equipped with a 10- 
horsepower Fairbanks Engine, wagon scale and hop- 
per scale, No. 34 Barnard & Leas Separator, one 
stand of elevators and one double wagon dump. 
The basement and all hoppers are solid concrete 
and the building covered with iron. 


Three elevators for the Crete Mills, of Crete, 
Nebr., have been built by G. H. Birchard, of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., at Wallace, Elsie and Grant, Nebr. 
Each has 12,000 bushels capacity, conerete base- 
ment, iron clad building and large warehouse for 
flour and feed. Hach has a Fairbanks Engine, 
wagon and hopper scales. The one at Grant has an 
ear corn elevator and an 8,000-bushel corn crib at- 
tached, with a concrete floor. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator for the Farmers’ Hlevator 
Co., at Dorchester, Nebr., has been completed by 
G. H. Birchard, of Lincoln, Nebr. It has solid con- 
crete basement and hoppers, concrete engine room 
and concrete double office, a 15-horsepower gasoline 
engine, Fairbanks Wagon Scale and Richardson Au- 
tomatic Scale, No. 34 Barnard & Leas Separator 
and one double wagon dump. The building is cov- 
ered with galvanized iron and made lightning proof. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 
The elevator at Bertha, Minn., has been sold to 
Chas. Bottemiller. 
Geo. Winzenburg has bought the Cargill Elevator 
at Granada, Minn. 
The Nelson-Lund Hlevator at Grove City, Minn., 
is ready for business. 


The Great Western Elevator at Gary, Minn., has 
been closed for a year. 


The International Elevator Co., has finished its 
elevator at St. Cloud, Minn. 
Repairs on the Stephen Hlevator at Stephen, 


Minn., have been completed. 


J. J. Davidson has leased the Minneapolis North 
Elevator at Evansville, Minn. 

Berry Bros. are making some improvements on 
their elevator at Hector, Minn. 

The Exchange Elevator at Milan, Minn., 
set on a new cement foundation. 

Greig & Zeeman have again leased» the E. A. 
Brown Hlevator at Luverne, Minn. 

The Jacob Rau Hlevator at Wykoff, Minn., 
been sold to the Gund Brewing Co. 

A. D. Packard & Son have opened up the old 
Alliance Elevator at Sherburn, Minn. 

The Woodworth Elevator has been taken down 
and moved away from Westbury, Minn. 

M. T. Gunderson, of Kenyon, Minn., 
chased two elevators at Nerstrand, Minn. 

A party of business men of Brandon, Minn., have 
bought the Inter State Hlevator at that point. 

At Gaylord, Minn., the Pacific Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has built a large elevator. 

The Price Bros., of Springvale, Minn., have pur- 
chased full interest in the elevator at that place. 

The Barrett Grain Co., at Barrett, Minn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

An addition to the Red Lake Falls Milling Co.’s 
elevator at Red Lake Falls, Minn., is being con- 
structed. 

The National Elevator at Brandon, Minn., has 
been purchased by the newly incorporated Brandon 
Grain Co. 

The Darfur Elevator Co., at Darfur, Minn., 
become owners of the Bingham Bros.’ 
-that place. 

The Brandon Grain Co., at Brandon, Minn., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by C. 


has been 


has 


has pur- 


have 
Hlevator in 
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W. Mackstroth, S. Dickinson, J. Landa, J. A. Ham- 
mergren, F. Mandelke and J. J. Lorsung. 

The elevator of the Powers Elevator Co. at Royal- 
ten, Minn., has been opened for the fall busiuess. 

The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator at Crook- 
ston, Minn., has been opened, after being closed for 
three weeks. 

The Mutual Hlevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have made many repairs on their elevator at Tri- 
umph, Minn. 

The Geyermans, Hubbard and Palmer & Skewis 
Grain Co., have decided to open ale Geyerman ele- 
vator this fall. 

The Golden West Grain Co., Inc., of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has leased the Minnesota & Western Elevator 
at Ihlen, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Owatonna, Minn., which 
was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt in 
the near future. 


The Mooers & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
reopened the elevator at Kerkhoven, Minn., with A. 
Jacobson in charge. 


The Milwaukee Elevator Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has bought the elevator at Clinton, Wis., from the 
Western Elevator Co. 


The elevator at Meriden, Minn., belonging to the 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., of Owatonna, has been 
thoroughly overhauled. 


The Northwestern Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., are putting a foundation under their eleva- 
tor at Louisberg, Minn. 

An elevator has been erected at Arlington, Minn., 
by the Pacific Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
to replace their former structure. 


At Haydenville, Minn., a new company called the 
Haydenville Grain Co., has been recently incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $10,000. 


At Belle Chester, Minn., the Red Wing Malting 
Co., have made arrangements to build an elevator 
and to sell the one at White Willow. 


The old Hunting Elevator at Oakland, Minn., has 
been taken down and the lumber shipped to Browns- 
dale for the erection of a new house. 


The Monarch Hlevator at Clinton, Minn., is be 
ing raised to avoid the trouble with surface water 
which the plant has experienced of late. 


A new elevator seventy feet high will be erected 
at Bridgewater, Minn., by the Hastern Grain Co. 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 


The firm of McLaughlin & O’Halleran, of Austin, 
Minn., have taken possession of the elevator at 
Medford, Minn., which they recently purchased. 


After being closed for three years, the McDonald 
Hlevator at Hutchinson, Minn., will be reopened by 
Carl Steinkoff, of Buffalo Lake, the new owner. 


A. E, Erwin has bought the Stedman interest in 
the Stedman Elevator Co., of Sauk Center, Minn., 
and has changed the name to the Erwin BHlevator 
Co. 


The Atwater Union Hlevator Co., at Atwater, 
Minn., have opened their elevator. This company 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


The Cargill Elevator Co. will build an elevator 
on the site of their old house at Black River Falls, 
Wis., which was condemned and torn down a few 
years ago. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator nt Evans- 
ville, Minn., has been sold to a stock company and 
will be known hereafter as the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Elevator. 


The charter of the Atlas Elevator Co., at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been amended so that the com- 
pany is authorized to increase its capital stock from 
$400,000 to $450,000. 

Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., are erect- 
ing an elevator at Greenwald, formerly Hslarn, 
Minn., and Getchell & Tanton, of the same city, are 
also building one at that point. 


EASTERN. 

The Lawrence Grain and Coal Co., of Lawrence, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 

J. M. H. Walters is building a grain elevator on 
the corner of Thirty-first and Webster Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Smith & Zahniser, of Freeport, Pa., have in- 
stalled a gas engine and put an elevator in this 
establishment. 

Repairs have been made on the storehouse of 
the Taunton Grain Co., at Weir, Mass., which col- 
lapsed recently, causing great loss. 

The foundations have been laid for a large grain 
elevator for the firm of Potter & Sons near the 
railroad station at Greenfield, Mass. ~ 

David H. Levis., Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by 
D. H. Levis, R. Salter and N. F. Love. 

G. S. Whitney, of Concord Junction, Mass., has 
incorporated his business under the name of the 
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Whitney Coal and Grain Co., putting it under the 
management of Burleigh L. Pratt. 

The T. D. Fritch Sons Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by 
F.'N. Fritch, S. Wetzel and S. R. Hills. 

C. P. Matthews & Sons have purchased the prop- 
erty of S. M. Hottenstein at Monroeton, Pa., and 
will use the building as a grain and feed ware- 
house. 

The Quaker Oats Co. have started to clear away 
the ruins of their elevator at Richford, Vt., which 
blew up and burned last October, and are rapidly 
laying foundations for a new one. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

Work has commenced on the elevator at Veblen, 
Ss. D. 

An elevator is to be built at Oneida, S. D., oF M. 
A. Hyde. 

The Dillman Elevator at Devillo, S. D., has been 
enlarged. 

Albert Barks has purchased an elevator at Ege- 
land, N. D. 

Geo. E. Hoch has bought the Western Elevator at 
Elkton, S. D. 

The Reinhart Elevator at White Rock, S. D., has 
changed hands. 

At Belfield, N. D., the Van’Dusen Elevator Co. is 
erecting a new house. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Cooperstown, N. D., 
will soon be completed. 

The fiva elevators at Ramona, S. D., are to be 
lighted with electricity. 

The Moreland Elevator at Ben Clare, 
undergone extensive repairs. 

The contract has been let for a new elevator at 
Belfield, N. D., to cost $7,000. 

The Woodward Farmers’ Elevator Co., at Cathay, 
N. D., has been incorporated. 

Wore on the new Cargill Elevator at Hankinson, 
N. D., will soon be completed. 

The Lytle Elevator at Dickinson, N. D., has been 
bought by the Farmers’ Grain Co. 

J. J. Mullaney, of Sioux, City, has purchased the 
Square Deal Elevator at Irene, S. D. 

The repairs on the Andrews Grain Co.’s elevator 
at Drayton, N. D., have been finished. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Randolph, S. D., has 
been put in condition for fall business. 

J. M. Schaty has purchased a half interest in the 
Bagley Elevator Co. at Hillsview, S. D. 

The work of cribbing is about completed on Solo- 
mon Isaak’s new elevator at Eureka, S. D. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. will soon com- 
mence building an elevator at Carson, N. D. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. will soon com- 
mence building an elevator at Mandan, N. D. 

The Hettinger Milling Co. is erecting an elevator 
of 15,000 bushels capacity at Hettinger, N. D. 

The Alpena Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Alpena, S. 
D., is making many improvements on its plant. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of White Lake, S. D., 
has purchased the Shanard Hlevator for $5,000. 

The Kasota Elevator Co. has reopened its office 
in Watertown, S. D., with G. O. Farrell in charge. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s elevator at Des Lacs, 
N. D., which was destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 


The two new elevators built for E. Lloyd and J. 
R. Smith, at Beach, N. D., are now practically com- 
pleted. 


S. D., has 


Mr. Grimes has purchased an interest in the Wad- 
dell Elevator at Havana, N. D., and will soon take 
charge. 


Five big grain elevators at Ramona, S. D., are 
being wired for electric lights by the City Hlec- 
trician. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and Supply Co., 
at Cooperstown, N. D., have completed their new 
elevator. 


A large warehouse is being erected on the Mis- 
souri River below the mouth of the Little Missouri, 
near Washburn, N. D., by Capt. I. P. Baker of 
Bismarck. 


At MeVille, N. D., the farmers have decided to 
erect an elevator under the title of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. 


An automatic scale has been installed in the 
elevator of the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., at 
Langford, S. D. 


The new Equity Co-operative Elevator Co. has 
bought the Great Western Elevator at Granville, 
N. D., for $7,000. 


The Movius Land and Loan Co., is building an 
elevator at Veblen, N. D., for the storage of grain 
from their lands. 


Gunder Lunde has purchased the elevator at 
Lake Preston, S. D., from the W. W. Cargill estate, 
but will engage himself for this season as a buyer 
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for the Co-operative Elevator Co., to which he has 
leased his elevator. 


At De Lemere, N. D., the Equity Elevator Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 


The new Amenia Elevator at Langdon, N. D., has 
been completed and will soon be put in operation. 


The capital stock of the Deisem Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co., recently organized, of La Moure County, N. 
D., is now $8,000. 


A new Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine has been 
placed-in the new Farmers’ Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Alexandria, S. D. 


It is reported that the St. Anthony and Dakota 
Elevator Co., will not open their Langdon (N. D.) 
house this season. 


The old N. P. Elevator at La Moure, N. D., will 
be opened by the Andrews Grain Co., with A. Y. 
Anketell in charge. 


Repairs on the old Kenmare Elevator at Crosby, 
N. D., which was recently damaged by fire, are 
nearing completion. 


At Havana, S. D., the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Co. has bought the elevator of the St. Anthony and 
Dakota Elevator Co. 


The Hubbard & Palmer Co., at Ellis, S. D., which 
has been closed for two years, will resume business 
with E. W. Koch in charge. 


A. H. Betts has sold has elevator at Mitchell, S. 
D., to the South Dakota Grain Co., which will oper- 
ate both houses in the future. 


Joe Lynch, Lew Forber and Joe Forber have 
bought the Hawkeye Elevator at Aberdeen, S. D., 
from the Hawkeye Elevator Co. 


Hagen & Bakkel, grain dealers of Duluth and 
Minneapolis, are building an elevator at Fryburg 
Station, Belfield Post Office, N. D. 


HE. P. Lindgren, of Esmond, N. D., has bought a 
controlling interest in the Lindgren Hlevator Co., 
and taken charge of the business. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., of Britton, 
S. D., have completed the installation of automatic 
scales and a man lift in their house. 


After a little overhauling, the ,Osborn-McMillan 
Elevator at Bowbells, N. D., which Mr. Wiper has 
purchased, will be ready for business. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Petrel, N. D., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by M. 
Hirsrud, BH. F. Heim and R. J. Murphy. 


The farmers near Scotland, S. D., have organized 
an elevator company and will build a 25,000-bushei 
elevator as soon as a site is procured. 

J. A. Black, who has resigned his position with 
the Thorpe Elevator Co., at Lidgerwood, N. D., will 
open an elevator of his own at Bengen. 


J. F. Brodie, of the Consolidated Coal Co., has 
signed a contract with T. H. Lahart for the erection 
of a 40,000-bushel elevator at Lehigh, N. D. 


C. W. Paulson and D. O. Bye are now owners of 
the former T. C. Lillethun Elevator at Cuba, N. D., 
and have made Carl King buyer for the house. 


The elevator at De Sinet, S. D., which Hannah 
Bros. purchased from the Barber Elevator Co., has 
undergone repairs and is now receiving grain. 


The Independent Elevator Co., at Nome, N. D., 
has been incorporated by R. Phergo, Nels Anderson 
and C. P. Miller, with a capital stock of $10,000. 


M. D. Dyer has purchased the Dawley Elevator 
from the Stair, Christensen & Timerman Co., at 
Antler, N. D., and will soon be ready for business. 


A committee consisting of A. Parsons, Frederick- 
son, Rice & McCullom has been appointed to or- 
ganize a farmers’ elevator company at Fonda, N. D. 


Mesick & Stangeland have obtained the site in 
Onida, S. D., upon which M. A. Hyde intended to 
erect an elevator, and will construct one themselves. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Ravina, S. D., are 
planning to erect an elevator on the site donated 
to them by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. 


Apland & Gunderson have bought the old Atlas 
Elevator at Viborg, S. D., from Geo. D. Steward. 
P. B. Hanson will €&ontinue to operate it under his 
lease. 


With $10,000 capital stock, the Niobe Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., of Niobe, N. D., has been 
incorporated by A. Hedlin, C. W. Weber and G. A. 
Anderson. 


F. H. Wendt, who has represented the Bagley 
Blevator Co., at Faulkton, S. D., for the past year, 
will take charge of the elevator at Ashton during 
the coming season. 


The Eastern Construction Co., has been overhaul- 
’ ing the W. H. Walters Elevator at Marvin, S. D., 
putting in a steel pan under the elevator and low- 
ering the scale and pit. 

“The Dakota Metal Granary Co., of Mitchell, S. 
D., has been organized with a capital stock of 
$250,000 for the purpose of making metal grain 
bins. The company consists of I. O. Brock, presi- 
dent; A. McQuarters, vice-president; H. R. Beyer, 
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treasurer; N. A. Wing, secretary; with I. O. Brock, 
H. R. Beyer, N. A. Wing, P. Reierson and N. R. 
Woodward, directors. 


CANADIAN. 
Waddington, Stuckey & Co. have started a grain 
and feed business at Lethridge, Alta. 
The James Richardson Co., of Winnipeg, will soon 
erect an elevator at New Norway, Alberta. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
erecting an elevator at Oak Bank, Manitoba. 


An elevator with 30,000 bushels capacity is being 
built by the Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., at Hard- 
isty, Alberta. 


The British North American Elevator Co., of Win- 
nipeg, Man., is arranging to build an elevator at 
Wadena, Sask. : 


Premier Sir Wilfrid Laurier reports that the goy- 
ernment will construct elevators at Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert, B. C. 


William Robinson Co., Ltd., of Selkirk, Manitoba, 
has secured a contract for 24,000 grain doors from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Sovereign Grain Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, has incorporated with $300,000 capital stock 
under the Manitoba Companies’ Act. 


J. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., elevator and ship 
owners of Kingston, Ont., have been licensed to 
earry on business in British Columbia. 


The name of the Andrews Gage Grain Co., Ltd., 
registered under the Dominion Companies Act, has 
been changed to the International Co., Ltd. 


The president of the A. B. C. Hlevator Co. has 
announced that the company will erect a large ele- 
vator at Vancouver, B. C., or at New Westminister, 
Brie 


The Barnet & Record Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have obtained the contract for the erection of an 
elevator of 200,000 bushels capacity at Sudbury, 
Ont., cost $135,000. 


The B. C. & Prairie Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated under the B. C. Companies 
Act, with a capital of $500,000, to conduct business 
in any part of the world. 


The Maple Leaf Milling Co., of Toronto, Ontario, 
will erect about 17 elevators throughout Saskatche- 
wan, besides a 1,000,000 bushel elevator at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and one at Hamilton, Ont. 


The Alberta-Canadian Elevator Co. of Calgary, 
Alta., has leased part of the old Cleave Cannery 
at New Westminister, B. C., to use as a storehouse 
until they can build an elevator there. 


The Swift Current Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated under the North 
West Territories Companies Ordinance, with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. The company’s office will be 
at Swift Current, Sask. 


The Western Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co. of 
Alberta, Canada, have been forced to give up the 
erection of the elevators at Bow Island, Winnifred, 
Burdett, Chinn and Seven Persons. The Alberta 
Pacific Elevator Co. of Cardston, Alberta, will go 
on with the work. 


The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., of Calgary, Alta., 
is building elevators at Bow Island, Winifred, Sey- 
en Persons, Barnwell, Purple Springs, Olive, Tees, 
Halkirk, Burdett and Castor, Alta., and is reported 
to have secured sites for other houses at Longheed, 
Hardisty, Provest, Brant, Acme, Cluny and Bassano, 
Alta. 


The Great West Milling Co., of Canada, with an 
office at Kenora, Ont., Canada, have been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 under the 
Dominion Companies Act, to deal in grain and to 
own and operate elevators, warehouses, wharves 
and docks. Provisional directors are T. Walsh, J. 
T. Brett, A. Shragge, W. G. Cameron, G. M. Rioch, 
J. ew arneey, Wa J. Chapman, J. C.. Baxterid. 
Brenchley and G. A. Toole. 


The South Dakota Railway Commission, to Au- 
gust 31, had granted licenses to 982 grain ware- 
houses to transact business in that state this crop 
year. Out of this number 387 have been bonded as 
storage houses. The number will no doubt be in- 
creased before the buying season is over. 

Each of the employes of the late Issy Landa, the 
Kansas City grain commission merchant who died 
about a month ago in Texas, was remembered in 
his will, to the extent that each employe should be 


paid a full month’s wages and, in addition, wages’ 


for the current month, no matter what the date of 
the testator’s death. 


Overcrowded warehouses, filled with grain and 
barley brought trom Stockton and the San Joaquin 
Valley, to Martinez and Frisco, are causing owners 
of river steamers to stop delivery at Port Costa un- 
til ocean going steamers carry away the grain and 
storage room becomes less congested. It is feared 
that on account of the congestion in the warehouses 
it will be impossible to store the entire crop be- 
fore the fall rains set in. 
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The three-story building occupied by the W. F. 
Chamberlain Feed Company on Commercial Street 
fejl into the basement August 22nd, after the close 
of business, seriously injuring Herbert Griffin, a 
negro porter. 

The Pendleton Grain Company of St. Louis has 
recently extended its business by purchasing the 
Western and the Belt Elevators in Hast St. Louis. 
The company already operates the Southern Ele- 
vator, having a capacity of 100,000 bushels. The 
combined capacity of the two smaller elevators re 
cently acquired is 200,000 bushels. 

Agreements abolishing the weighing of grain at 
East St. Louis by the Illinois Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission went into effect September 1. 
The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is deputized 
to do all the weighing at that terminal point. This 
arrangement does away with double weighing 
charges which have long existed on account of many 
members of the Exchange insisting on Merchants’ 
Exchange weights to satisfy their shippers and cus- 
tomers. Under the provisions of the agreement the 
Illinois R. R. & W. Commission will have the power 
of recommending weighers who shall be residents 
of East St. Louis. The Merchants’ Exchange has 
the power of approving or rejecting these ap- 
pointees, and all expenses of the weighing are to be 
paid by the Exchange, the dues resulting going to 
reimburse it.. John Dower, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change supervisor of weighing, will have charge of 
the weighing now on both sides of the river. The 
Merchants’ Exchange is to make daily reports of 
the receipts to the local registar at East St. Louis 
end submit annual reports of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

The East St. Louis delezation to the meeting of 
the Council of North American Grain Exchanges at 
New York City on September 12 was composed of 
M. W. Cochrane, president, W. L. Moffitt, vice-presi- — 
dent and Bert Ball, publicity agent of the Merchants’ 
President Cochrane spoke -before the 
council on “How Can the Grain Exchanges Pro- 
mote a Better and Larger Field by the Selection of 
Seed?” Mr. Moffitt took as his subject, ““A National 
Grain Credit Association.” 

The annual notice that the season for straw hats 
will pass September 15 is about to be issued on 
‘Change. If worn after that date, it will be taken 
as a manifestation of nerve and defiance of this 
time-honored rule, with the result parties thus clad 
appearing on the floor may exypect to leave the trad- 
ing room hatless. 

The six months ending June 30 showed an excess 
in receipts and shipments of freight of all kinds of 
nearly a million tons over those of any previous 
half year in the history of St. Louis. 

The Illinois Central Railroad will now carry 
freight into St. Louis at the same rate as to Hast 
St. Louis from beyond the 100-mile zone. This 
concession is very gratifying to the St. Louis grain 
trade. 

The Weighing Bureau of the Merchants’ Exchange 
has issued a card poster, giving precautions which 
the department recommends shippers should  ob- 
serve in order to prevent the loss of grain from 
cars while in transit. There are twenty of these 
rules, all of which every shipper should observe. 

Charles M. Mahoney, assistant manager of the 
National Oats Supply, Peoria, Ill., was accidently 
killed at the company’s elevator in that city. His 
funeral took place at St. Louis. Mr. Mahoney was 
well known in this city and had been in the employ 
of the Corno Mills, East St. Louis. 

French Weems Smith, head of the F. W. Smith 
Grain Company, St. Louis, died recently. He was 
69 years old. Mr. Smith was born in Madison 
County, Ills. After having been engaged in con- 
ducting a general store at Dorsey Station, in 1865, 
he began operating in grain, and finally came to 
St. Louis, establishing a grain commission business 
under the firm name of F. W. Smith & Company. 
From 1885 to 1897 Mr. Smith was president of the 
Gratiot Street Warehouse Company and since 1895 
had been president of the F. W. Smith Grain Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. : 

In the death of T. B. Morton, who died of apo- 
plexy recently, the Merchants’ Exchange lost one of 
its oldest active members. Mr. Morton was born in 
Pike County, Ills., October 8, 1849. He began his 
business ‘career in 1865 as a clerk in a general 
store, remaining until 1871. In 1872 he came to 
St. Louis an@ became a clerk for Wright, Rickart 
& Co., grain merchants. In 1884 he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Messmore, Gannett & Co. and 
later of Messmore, Morton & Co. Since 1900 he has 
been the head of Morton & Co. He was formerly a 
director of the Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. Morton 
was very highly esteemed by the grain trade. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the business and 
was always ready and willing to serve on com- 
mittees, seeking to promote the interests of the 
Exchange. 

An organized band of grain thieves operating in 
Hast St. Louis has been uncovered by Barron & 
Wilson, official grain samplers of the Merchants’ 
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Exchange. The Exchange officials then took the 
matter up and on examination in the Hast St. Louis 
yards they discovered a car of wheat in fllinois 
Central car No. 19,183, consigned to the Parrott Day 
Commission Co., which had four large holes chopped 
in the end of the car, from which more than 100 
bushels of wheat had been stolen. Another TIlli- 
nois Central car, No. 18,359, containing corn, con- 
signed to the Cannon Bros. Commission Co., was 
found to have several two-inch auger holes bored 
in the floor from which fully 100 bushels had been 
stolen. The Exchange officials will place the con- 
ditions of things before the railway men and ask 
for better police protection. 

BE. W. Jokisch, the Boody (Ills.) grain dealer, 
while dumping a load of corn recently, dropped from 
his pocket his watch into the corn. It _ passed 
from the sheller into the cob pile and when picked 
up was still running. The only damage done was 
the breaking of the crystal. 

The old Mansion House in Belleville, Ills., made 
famous by Charles Dickens in his American Notes, 
was almost totally destroyed August 24th by the 
fall of a 100-foot elevator, wrecked by high winds. 

James E. Bennett & Co., Springfield, Ills., have 
taken over the grain business of James L. Brainerd, 
with offices in the Booth building. 

H. J. Kunkle of Galesburg, Ills., has purchased a 
new portable elevator which is proving efficient for 
grain loading. 

Ira Tohill, Marshall, Ills., has sold his feed and 
livery business to E. S. Johnson and John Bolen- 
baugh. 

The people of Girard, Ills., have decided to hold 
the Sixth Annual Corn Carnival there on October 
20 and 21. 

August W. Reising, East St. Louis, farmer, has 
112 acres planted in wheat, which yielded nearly 
4,000 bushels, averaging about 36 bushels to the 
acre. He also raised 8,000 bushels of potatoes on 
40 acres, an average of .200 bushels to the acre. It 
will surprise no one to learn Mr. Reising has an 
automobile. 

James Horner, ‘Kewanee, 


Ills., has bought the 


feed business formerly conducted by Steer & Kel-. 


logg, but lately carried on by F. E. James, who is 
the manager of one of the elevators there, Mr. 
Horner being employed to run the feed store of 
which he has now become the proprietor. 

A new fireproof building is being erected in 
Neosho, Mo., which will be occupied by Z. Daugh- 
erty, who will conduct a wholesale and retail feed 
and flour business. Mr. Daugherty recently came 
from Monmouth, Ills. 

The People’s Hlevator 
Mo., is installing a new 
place of their old one. 

Clyde Morley of Fairfield, Ia., has purchased the 
grain business of R. O. Sherrick. The business 
will be conducted hereafter under the name of 
Yast Morley. 

It is reported that the Northern Pacific is con- 
templating the purchase of the Great Western. The 
Northern Pacific owns and operates all the elevators 
along its right of way and an agent of this road 
has been investigating the elevators along the Great 
Western right of way, it is believed that it is with a 
view to acquiring the property. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association of Shel- 
don, Ia., has been incorporated. Capital stock, 
$25,000. Inecorporators—Wiltse Oestenbrug, Geo. P. 
Kerstin, Henry J. Kots and others. 

The warehouse of the Griswold Seed Company 
of Lincoln, Neb., was destroyed by fire August 17, 
entailing a loss of about $30,000. The loss was fully 
cevered by insurance. Rebuilding will begin at 
once. 

The grain elevator leased by the Kearney Flour 
Mills at Kearney, Neb., and used by the company 
for grain storage purposes, was burned August 31. 
Owing to a high wind the elevator and its contents 
were completely destroyed, entailing a loss of $12,- 
000. The property was partially insured. 

The Landis Elevator Company, Wichita, Kes., has 
been reorganized. At a meeting of the board of 
directors new officers were elected and the capital 
stock increased to $25,000. The new officers are C. 
H. Bowers, president and treasurer; H. G. Landis, 
vice-president; W. R. V. Larsh, secretary. The ele- 
vator is equipped with an electric motor with direct 
power transmission, invented and patented by H. 
G. Landis. 

The Edgerton Lumber Company, of Edgerton, 
Kas., bought recently a load of blue grass seed of 
H. C. Williams that brought him over $600. This 
was the crop from about 23 acres less 35 bushels 
which Mr. Williams kept for seed. The load con- 
tained 161 bushels and was sold for 17 cents per 
pound. : 

Silas R. Overton, manager of the Overton Grain 
& Livestock Company of Wichita, Kas., recently. fell 
and broke his leg. Owing to the nature of the ac- 
cident Mr. Overton is likely to be confined at his 
home for several weeks, 

W. S. Bean and W. J. Straley have formed a co- 
partnership under the firm name of W. J. Straley 
& Company and bought J. W. Eckhardt’s elevator. 

The second annual grain carnival of Pittsburg, 
Kas., will be held the latter part of next month. 

The Thomasson Brothers, of Macksville, Kas., 


Company, of Rich Hill, 
wagon scale to take the 
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doubtless hold the wheat threshing record of 
Kansas, having threshed 4,322 bushels of wheat in 
one-day. It is said that the world’s record is held 
by a man in Washington, it being 5,400 bushels in 
one day. a 

The William Legler Hay & Grain Co. of Leaven- 
worth, Kas., has been incorporated. Capital stock, 
$25,000. Incorporators—Geo. W. Legler, E. A. Noel, 
Charles W. Wilson and others. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company, Pond Creek, Okla., it was 
decided to go ahead at once with the rebuilding of 
the elevator which burned down a few weeks ago. 

Southwestern Stock Food Company of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (amended), capital, $100,000. Directors 
—W. H. Furse, T. Woods, E. V. Robnett, J. HE. 
Lucas and J. F. More. 

The Laser Grain Company, of Clarksville, Ark., 
has been incorporated. Capital stock, $15,000. In- 
corporators—Samuel and Thomas Albert and Alvin 
laser, 


[For the ‘“‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
TOLEDO AND OHIO STATE NEWS. 


bh: RARER. 


The heaviest grain business that has been trans- 
acted here for the past ten years is now being done. 
Receipts of wheat have been enormous, and while 
there has been a strong demand, the Toledo accumu- 
lation has piled up until there is now on hand ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 bushels of wheat, and dealers 
are in a quandary as to what to do with incoming 
shipments. Local elevators have a capacity for a 
large amount yet, but the trouble arises from the 
wide expanse of grading which requires so many 
different bins to hold the different grades. As it is, 
everything is in use and a regular blockade is 
threetened. Those in charge are making every ef- 
fort to keep grain on the move and promise that 
they will be able to take care of all that comes in. 
While the wheat receipts of the past week (Sep- 
tember 10) have reached 121,000 bushels, the ac- 
cumulation has grown but little during the past 
few days, aS shipments have been heavy also. There 
has been a live export demand, and during the 
week perhaps 175,000 bushels have left by rail des- 
tined for foreign parts, one consignment of about 
80,000 going to France by way of Buffalo: Aside 
from the fact that there is an unusual amount of 
smut, the quality is fine and general satisfaction is 
exztressed. Scattered mills as a rule are finding 
all the wheat they need in their immediate vicinity, 
and but light demand has been found here at To- 
ledo, the total outgoing shipments amounting to 
17,600 bushels during the week. 

A large volume of oats also has been on the move 
here, the receipts of the past week reaching 144,000 
bushels, with shipments of 137,600 bushels. The 
pleasing feature of the oats situation is the splendid 
quality ard the few complaints from this source. 
The heavy Eastern demand has kept the accumula- 
tion down, to less than 600,000 bushels. Farmers 
are evidently satisfied with the market and are 
selling liberally at present figures, cash oats being 
quoted at 34%c. There is still considerable thresh- 
ing to be done and this will undoubtedly keep the 
receipts up for some weeks without great abate- 
ment, es the surplus will undoubtedly be turned on 
the market. 

Corn does not present the most pleasing spectacle 
in this section at present, and it now seems as- 
sured that there will be a large amount of soft stuff, 
while but little will be first class. If frost should 
hold off a couple of weeks yet, it would help out 
materially, especially’as to soft corn, but there is 
no longer the makings of a good crop. Wars are 
not well filled at either end; kernels are small and 
much retarded; and on the whole the stand is light, 
so that it is but reasonable to expect a small yield 
of poor corn. Some fields show a fair prospect, but 
they are the exception rather than the rule, espe- 
cially in northwestern Ohio. Some sections of the 
state report a good prospect, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that the Ohio corn crop will fall far below the 


‘average, and that the quality will not be of the 


best. 

Considering the new crop prospect, it is rather 
surprising how liberally farmers and that small 
country elevafors are disposing of their holdings. 
Much of the new crop will be cut and fed without 
busking, but more crib room is evidently neces- 
sary, as shown by receipts of the past week, which 
have amounted to 63,500 bushels. Very little of 
this has been shipped out, but 8,700 bushels leaving 
during the week for the Hastern market. Cash 
corn is now selling here at 60c. as against 73c. a 
year, ago. 

Clover seed is not so plentiful as it was a year 
ago and prices are ruling very strong, cash going up 
to $10.10 on Friday and closing at $9.95. Total re- 
ceipts for this season have been 2,586 bags as 
against 3,207 to this date last year. Receipts of 
rye increased last week 5,084 bushels to a total 
of 15,682 bushels. 

Cash rye is selling at 71le., about 2c. above the 
quotations of a year ago. There is no barley stock 
on hand here. 

The clash between the State Railroad Commis- 
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sion and the Interstate Commerce Commission . as- 
sumed new proportions this week wtien the Ohio 
state board sent out notices and copies of a com- 
plaint filed with it by the Ohio Shippers’ Associa- 
tion to every railroad doing business in the state 
of Ohio. The defendants are so numerous that the 
complaint was printed to save labor. The purpose 
of the hearing is to secure a decision from the 
Commission to the effect that *the matter of de- 
murrage charges, regardless of the character of 
the shipping in which it arises, is a subject matter 
for the’ state commission to consider. Under the 
ruling of the Interstate Commission the railroads 
have refused to recognize the power of the state 
commission over demurrage on cars loaded for in- 
terstate traffic. It is -probable that the question 
will now be settled by the higher courts. 

Hancock County, Ohio, has been granted an agri- 
cultural school, by the State Board of Agriculture, 
to be held at Findlay on January 16 to 20. Four 
lectures will be given by members of the Board at 
the session. The annual corn show of the county 
will be held at the same time. 

The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co., of Toledo, basing its 
calculations on reports received in response to 
hundreds of inquiries sent out, estimate that the, 
clover crop will not exceed about 33 per cent of an 
average. The inquiries covered Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Missouri. The additional information 
is secured that in most cases the young clover is 
dead, which looks bad for next year. 

Crops in Union County, Ohio, have suffered badly 
on account of drought. There has been but two 
rains this season. Corn crop will be almost a fail- 
ure, and hay has already gone to $13 per ton. Gar- 
den vegetables were a complete failure. 

E. N. Crumbaugh has returned from a vacation 
covering most oi the summer spent with his family 
in Nova Scotia. 

John F. Courcier, of Toledo, will probably be one 
of three members of the arbitration board to be 
appointed by the executive committee of the Na-. 
tional Hay Association, which recently held its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point. B. W. Dean, of 
Auburn, N. Y., was elected president, J. Vining Tay- 
lor, of Winchester, Ind., secretary, and J. R. Fang- 
boner, of Tremont, O., first vice-president. 

Isabella McLaughlin Mennel, wife of the well- 
‘known miller Alphons Mennel, died recently at her 
home in Toledo, at the age of 60 years. She had 
been a resident of that city for 13 years, and held 
the esteem and respect of a large circle of friends. 
Her husband, A. Mennel, is president of the Isaac 
Harter Milling Co., of Fostoria and Toledo. She is 
survived by the husband and two sons, Louis A. 
and Mark N., both of whom are prominently iden- 
tified with the large milling concern. 

A group of Toledo grain men will attend the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Council of North Ameri- 
can Grain Hxchanges, to be held in New York City 
on September 12. The local organization will be 
represented at the meeting by Frank I. King and 
H. L. Goemann, delegates, and BH. L. Camp, F. J. 
Jaeger and F. C. Paddock, representatives. 

John Sherrick has brought suit against the John 
Mills & Co., brokers, to recover $1,205, which he 
claims to have lost in transactions with the con- 
cern, between last December and May. - 

Lack of elevator capacity has proven a handicap 
to’ local grain men recently, large numbers of cars 
being compelled to stand on track because of lack 
of storage room. Toledo elevator capacity has 
been materially reduced by the work of fire and 
wrecking crews during the past few years, and an 
effort will be made to induce some railway to erect 
another large elevator, a certain amount of patron- 
age being guaranteed. The need of more room has 
been keenly felt since the new crop began to pour 
in, and it is probable that some plan will be evolved 
soon the meet such an emergency. 

Gifford Pinchot has been asked by Secretary 
John F. Courcier of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, to speak at the convention in Chicago, 
en October 11, on the relation which the grain han- 
dling industry bears to the general conservation 
movement. A large delegation of grain men from 
this city. will attend the meeting and an effort will 
be made to bring the convention to Toledo in 1911. 

Between the dates of July 20 gad August 25, the 
Nickle Plate Railroad alone delivered 515 ears of 
wheat te the Isaac Harter Milling Co., for use at 
its Fostoria mills. The Lake Erie & Western was 
but little behind and the B. & O. also delivered a 
large amount, giving assurance that the big mills 
will not be compelled to close down for some time 
because of lack of wheat supplies. 

Publicity Agent Ball, of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Hxchange, was in Toledo recently in an effort to 
work up sentiment looking toward the organization 
of a fraternal branch in this city built on lines 
similar to the Hoo Hoo tribe of lumbermen. Its 
object is to get grain men together and promote a 
general feeling of good fellowship and co-operation. 

Toledo, September 10. : 


The telegraph franks enjoyed for so many years 
by many grain dealers are now “all off,’ having 
veased on August 17 by order of the Commerce Com- 
mission. : 


September 15, 1g1o. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Membership in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is limited to 550. 


EK. F. Richards of J7 T. Fahey & Co. has been 
made a member of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce corn committee. 


A. J. Clark, of Marshalltown, lowa, was on Sep- 
tember 6 suspended for 90 days from the Chicago 
Board of Trade for ‘making fictitious” trade. 

The Cincinnati Grain Dealers’ Association gave 
their annual outing dinner at Coney Island on Aug. 
20. About 200 members and guests were present. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce grain com- 
mittee has ruled that “purified oats,’ when so desig- 
nated, shall be declared to be “purified by sulphur.” 

Thursday, September 15, being a legal holiday in 
Illinois under the provisions of the primary election 
law, the Chicago Board of Trade and the banks will 
be closed. 


The new Baltimore Chamber of Commerce “Inspec- 
tion Rules’? have been published; in force July, 28, 
1910. They are not the “Uniform Rules,” although 
they approach quite nearly to them. Copies may be 
obtained of Sec’y Hessong on application. 


The members of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
August 29, by a vote of 141 to 545 negatived the 
proposition to provide for the erection of a new 
building by leasing the ground owned by the asso- 
ciation for 198 years to a building company. 


The millers and grain dealers at Salina, Kan., 
are considering the organization of a “board of 
trade’ for trading and to erect a 500,000-bushel 
grain elevator. Fred Shellabarger, Frank Hageman, 
W. O. Lyter of Salina and G. I. Toevs of Linds- 
burg have the matter in charge. 


Chairman W. N. Eckhart of the “call” committee 
calls attention to the following ruling: “Resolved, 
That bids by mail or wire or submitted through 
agents or brokers after the closing of a regular ses- 
sion and before the opening of the next business 
day, naming a specific premium over or a discount 
under an active delivery for grain to arrive, is a 
violation of the provision of section 32 of rule iy. 
of this board.” 


‘The transfer rate on grain at Minneapolis was 
on September 1 raised from 1% to %4 ¢. per bu. The 
notice was signed by the Delmar Elevator Co., Hlec- 
tric Steel Elevator Co., Exchange Grain Co., Inter- 
ior Elevator Co., Terminal Elevator Co., Merchants’ 
Blevator Co., Laké Elevator Co., Sterling Ele- 
vator Co., Gould; Elevator Co., Monarch Elevator 
Co., Republic Elevator Co., Nye, Jenks & Co., Mar- 
field-Tearse Co., Northwestern Elevator Co., Can- 
ton Grain Co., Elevator X of the G. C. Bagley Ele- 
vator Co., Pioneer Steel Elevator Co., St. Anthony 
Elevator Co., Huhn Elevator Co., Concrete Elevator 
Co., Midway Elevator Co. ; 


BALTIMORE TRAFFIC BUREAU. 


A meeting of members of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce on August 30, to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing a traffic bureau to protect 
the grain interests of that market, resulted in the 
appointment of Herbert Sheridan, who has been 
division freight agent of the B. & O. R. R. at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. . 

Mr. Sheridan has spent nearly all of his busi- 
ness life in railroad work, and is in every way fully 
equipped to carry out the important work for which 
his bureau has been created. The Traffic Bureau 
will begin operations about September 20th. 


CUSTODIAN RULE AT CHICAGO. 


The rue of the Chicago Board of Trade providing 

for a custodian of cash grain and seeds was adopted 
on August 25 by a vote of 361 to 70. 
_ The object of the Rule, as explained by Vice- 
president J. C. F. Merrill, is “to secure the same 
degree of safety which attaches to loading grain in 
regular elevators. At present, when grain is sent 
to private elevators all, control of it is relinguished 
to the buyer, and possession of the property by the 
buyer before paying for it has resulted in big losses. 
To overcome this discrepancy is the object of the 
proposed rule. It is calculated to work without in- 
convenience to the private elevator men. 

“Those who are accustomed to finance their busi- 
ness with their own means will naturally send the 
custodian’s certificates to the custodian for cancel- 
lation immediately on paying for the grain, cancel- 
ing them the same day they are issued, thus keep- 
ing the grain in their houses free from outstanding 
certificates—in effect their business will proceed the 
same as it does now. Those who borrow will have 
tangible collateral in the custodian’s certificates, of- 
ficial in their nature, behind which will be a suffi- 
cient bond. 

“The operation of the rule will be to prevent the 
loading out of the grain before it is paid for and 
converting to the buyer’s use its value before it is 
paid for. This has been a fruitful source of loss 
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to the receivers in instances where the grain has 
been so shipped and the checks given for the grain 
refused by the banks.” 


BILL OF LADING COMPLAINT FROM THE EAST 


The Transportation Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange was instructed by the 
board of directors on August 11 to communicate 
with all Hastern railroads in Chicago in an effort 
to have these carriers issue bills of lading dated 
only when the cars are in actual transit. It is ex- 
plained that the present system of dating bills of 
lading at the time cars are loaded on the Belt 
Line or at the elevator terminals of the various 
Western railroads in this city has caused monetary 
loss on grain merchants in Philadelphia and other 
Eastern cities, by offering the Chicago shipper an 
opportunity to hold his grain on track, trade with 
it and finally to forward it on expired contracts. 
Instances were shown where grain was held in Chi- 
cago from one to five days of the period in which 
it should have been in transit. In the case of a 
declining market this delay results in heavy losses 
to Eastern jobbers, not only on account of the extra 
delay, but from the many cancellations of contracts 
by their country trade. The committee will en- 
deavor to have the railroads agree not to date bills 
of lading until the cars are delivered to the roads 
and are actually in transit. 


INDEMNITY TRADING. 


The directors have approved an amendment to the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade that embodies 
the objections to a form of indemnity trading raised 
by Judge Mack recently for the Nash-Wright case, 
and the rule was approved by ballot on Septem- 
ber 12. 

The first of the amendment is that hereafter ‘“‘in- 
cemnities” may be traded in only when the pur- 
chaser has an insurable interest in the grain, the 
seller acting in exactly the same capacity as an in- 
surance company. This was the original intent of 
“puts and calls,’ which was lost eventually in the 
speculative feature of the business. 

“Indemnities,” now the rule is adopted, means in- 
surance only; and any departure from the methods 
prescribed by the newly drafted regulations will be 
punished by six months’ suspension for the first 
violation and by expulsion for the second. The 
method of discovery of violations will be as easy 
as discovery of violations of the rules against 
bucket shopping of trades, which has brought many 
suspensions and some expulsions in the past. Trades 
arising from the indemnities will go through the 
clearing-house as before. 


CHANGES IN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP. 


Chicago.—See’y Geo. F. Stone reports the follow- 
ing changes in the membership of the Chicago 
Board of Trade made in August, 1910: New mem- 
bers—Nathan Merriam, Harold A. Abbott, Wm. C. 
Renston, Edwin F. Mack, Horace Cook, John J. 
Rammacher. Transferred—Harold F. Mulhall, 
Wm. S. Halliburton, Wm. Hood, W. Irving Osborn, 
Edwin W. Elmore, Est. of J. T. Rawleigh, W. O. 
Elmore. 

Cincinnati.—Supt. C. B. Murray reports the fol- 
lowing members of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce elected September 6: J. Wm. Rodgers 
of Kyle & Rodgers, grain, Monroe, Butler Co., Ohio; 
Paul Van Leunen, of Paul Van Leuven & Co., whole- 
sale grain, 65 Mitchell building; Wm. A. Van Horn, 
of Van Horn & Bateman, hay and grain, Lawrence- 


“burg, Ind. 


Duluth.—Sec’y Chas. F. MacDonald reports the 
following changes in the membership of the Duluth 
Board of Trade in August: New members—S. F. 
Staples and H. H. Dinkam. Withdrawals—W. L. 
Beaton, J. E. Owen. 

Kansas City—Sec’y HB. OD: Bigelow _ reports 
that the board elected to membership in August, 
F. J. Lingham, of Lockport, N. Y., in place of Aug. 
J. Bulte, and F. W. Hoebel in place of Geo. W. 
Tourtellot, deceased. 

Milwaukee—Sec’y H. A. Plumb reports the fol- 
lowing list of members admitted to the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce during the month of August, 
1910, and memberships transferred during that 
time: Members admitted, August, 1910—David A. 
Co.ioert, Chicago; Martin Stephenson, Brownsdale, 
Minn.; H. E. Sorensen, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Chas. 
E. Flanley, Sioux City, Ia.; C. E. Mershon, Duluth, 
Minn.; Geo. D. Weschler, Milwaukee; Kurt R. 
Froedtert, Milwaukee. Transferred memberships— 
C. E. Hooper, J. A. Grisdale, M. P. Schmitt. 

New Orleans.—Sec’y H. 8S. Herring reports sev- 
eral elections to membership in the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, none of them, however, is inter- 
ested in grain. 

Omaha.—Sece’y F. P. Manchester reports the fol- 
lowing new members of the Omaha Grain Hxchange: 
Perry C. Smith, C. K. Denman, Arthur McKinley. 

Peoria.—Seec’y John R. Lofgren reports the fol- 
lowing memberships in the Peoria Board of Trade 
transferred: C. M. Mahoney, deceased, to M. K. 
Kendrick, assistant manager of the Corno Mills Co.; 
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E. W. Hamlin to James F. Parker 
Graff, New York. 

San Francisco.—Sec’y T. C. Friedlander reports 
the following changes in the membership of the 
Merchants’ Exchange during the month of July, 
1910: C. B. Sharp of Hammond Milling Co. to suc- 
ceed Wm. J. Dingee; J. H. Noyes to succeed P. N. 
Lilienthal, dec’d; Frank J. Symmes, of Cal. Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., to succeed EK. J. Le Breton, 
dec’d. 

Toledo.—Sec’y Archibald Gassaway reports that 
Otto Waitzmann, representing the Rosenbaum 
Bros., Chicago, has been admitted to membership 
in the Toledo Produce Exchange. 
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INSPECTION FEES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The grain committee of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange has been ordered to enquire into tae 
metter of grain inspection at the Keystone elevator. 
it being alleged that the inspection receipts show 
a falling off, leading to the belief that a large num- 
ber of cars arriving at the North Philadelphia yards 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad destined for the Key- 
stone Elevator have not been subjected to the offi- 
cial inspection. 

In explanation it is said that such cars are ac- 
cepted by the Elevator Company on the Western in- 
gpection certificates. This practice is objected to 
locally, but there seems to be no penalty attached 
to it and that the only sufferer by the practice is 
the inspection department of the Exchange, which 
loses money by failure to collect inspection charges. 

The resolution calling for the enquiry is as fol- 
lows and was presented by WK. Woolman: 

~ Whereas, The receipts from the grain inspection 
department, even with the addition of 10 cents per 
car, recently added to the charges, have proved in- 
sufficient to pay its legitimate expenses, and it havy- 
ing been shown that a large number of cars of 
grain arriving on track at North Philadelphia for 
delivery at the Keystone Elevator have not been - 
subject to such inspection charges; therefore 

“Resolved, That the subject be referred to the 
grain committee for investigation and to devise a 
system by which all grain arriving at that station 
or on the tracks of the Keystone Elevator shall be 
subject to the rules and the regular inspection of 
the grain inspection department and to report back 
to the board.” 


VELVET CHAFF RULE AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


While’ the change of the wheat rules in Minne- 
sota, admitting velvet chaff with the “Northern” 
grades (not higher than No. 2), is defended by such 
experts as the Howard Wheat and Flour Testing 
Laboratory of Minneapolis, Prof. Ladd and the Fed- 
eral government experts at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College and Prof. Harry Snyder, formerly 
protessor of chemistry at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College, nevertheless, the change of rule 
caused an immediate free selling of contract wheat 
at Minneapolis in the face of firmer outside mar- 
kets. 

The question at once arose, Would the admission 
of Velvet Chaff to the contract grade by an inspec- 
tion department act automatically to change the 
Chamber of Commerce rule that calls for a discount 
of 344c. per bushel for Velvet Chaff when tendered 
on contract? ‘Che directors in order to answer the 
question appointed a committee composed o. A. H. 
Poehler, treasurer of H. Poehler Co., F. B. Wells 
of F. H. Peavy & Co., and A. C. Loring, president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.; that is to say, a 
commission merchant, an elevator man, and a 
miller, who made a report recommending a vote 
of the Chamber upon a petition that No. 2 North- 
ern be abolished as a contract grade, the signers of 
which contended that possible application of velvet 
chaff wheat to contracts under the new inspection 
rules would lower the integrity of the local cash 
market and have a tendency to lower the well es- 
tablished local flour grades. The form of the propo- 
sition was as follows: 

“In all sales of grain and flaxseed for future de- 
livery, the grades shall be No. 1 Northern Wheat 
No. 3 Corn, No. 3 White Oats and No. 1 Flaxseed, 
as established by Joint Board of Grain Appeals, or 
duly constituted authority of the state of Minne 
sota; provided that on all contracts based on these 
grades, all higher grades of the same grain may be 
delivered; such amendment to become effective on 
and after September 15th, 1910.” 

By a vote of 264 against and 43 for the proposed 
new rule, the Chamber decided not to make the lo- 
cal wheat market a strictly No. 1 northern contract 
delivery market. 

The rule will stand as it has been for the last 
two years, which is that No. 1 northern wheat shall 
be delivered on contract, but that No. 2 northern 
wheat may be delivered at a penalty of 3% cents a 
bushel. 


Owing to local high prices, Washington has been 
buying oats from east of the mountains, but feeders 
soon abandoned oats for the cheaper barley. Puget 
Sound points have had also to go to California for 
hay. 
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ATTENTION, CORNSTALKS. 


The green brigades are fine, are fine, 
With their stalks in a tasseled rally, 

As they stand on the hill in a stately line, 
As they reach to the fertile valley; 

The green brigades of the ripening corn, 
With the tall corn captains glowing; 

The dew on their caps in the glowing morn 
And the flutes of the blackbirds blowing. 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
{nterested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


MIXED WHEAT IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It 
is claimed that the farmers of Oklahoma have lost 
about three million dollars this season, from the 
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a number of boat loads have been taken within the 
past week. 

Corn also is on an export basis, as the taking of 
ocean freight room for something ever twenty loads 
for Hamburg, Antwerp and Rotterdam will show. 
The future course of prices for wheat and corn is 
dependable upon the foreign market. While the 
value of oats for the present is wholly a domestic 
proposition, stock of oats are very large all over, 
and the present movement. is still at a rate that 
should show further increases in the visible supply. 
Until the maximum of the visible has been reached, 
or an export demand encountered, a material im- 
provement in values is not to be expected. 

Yours, J. E. BACON. 

New York City. 


NEW HAY SCALE AT BALTIMORE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I 
am mailing you under separate cover two photo- 
graphs, views of the B. & O. R. R. hay warehouse 
at Mt. Clare Station, Baltimore, Md. The railroad 
track scale, shown in one of the photographs, is a 
new scale, just completed at a cost of $5,000 to the 
B. & O. R. R., that replaces one of an older type. 
This scale was built for the exclusive purpose for 
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fact that nearly all the wieat in Oklahoma graded 
mixed this year. It is claimed that but little pure 
hard or soft wheat was raised this season in Okla- 
koma, and that by reason of grading mixed, the 
wheat was docked heavily. Efforts are being made 
in Oklahoma to secure pure seed wheat, both hard 
and soft, for planting this fall. 

A large part of the Texas wheat this year has al- 
so graded mixed. Our state raises principally 
Mediterranean variety of soft winter wheat, but 
some hard wheat is grown in the panhandle ana 
plains counties. 

It will be well for dealers, and millers to suggest 
to the farmers a careful selection of seed wheat, £0 
that mixed wheat grades may be avoided next sea- 
son. Millers dislike mixed wheat, and it will al- 
ways be subjected to dockage from the soft wheat 
basis price. 

I feel quite sure that we have plenty of good 
seed wheat in Texas this year, but it will be well 
to caution the farmers against planting mixed 
wheat. All wheat raised rrom Oklahoma seed. wheat 
that was planted last fall will be apt to grade 
mixed. -A little care in the selection of reliable 
seed wheat will be money to the farmers when the 
harvest takes place next summer. 

Yours truly, G. J. GIBBS, Secretary. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


OATS IN NEW YORK MARKET. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—L. 
W. Forbell, of Forbell & Kipp, New York City, re- 
ports a very satisfactory business in oats and wheat 
en the new crop. They believe that with oats sell- 
ing at a lower level than for several years past 
there will result an increase in consumption of oats 
throughout Eastern territory. In view of the large 
estimated crop, as reported by the Government on 
September 8, it would seem, they say, as if prices 
might reach eventually a point where oats in quan- 
tity could be exported. Notwithstanding at this 
date the market is at the lowest point yet. reached, 
exporting houses report that our prices are still 
nearly four cents out of line. } 

This does not mean that our market must neces- 
sarily decline that much to admit of exports be- 
cause a concession in ocean freights or the ability 
of the foreigner to pay more than he is at present 
bidding might result in business being accomplished 
without a four-cent decline. ; 

In our markets they believe it is only a question 
of a short time when foreigners, particularly French 
markets, will want our wheat. We are already on 
an export basis, which is widened by the fact that. 


weighing hay and straw. It is a four-section scale 
of 300,000-pounds’ capacity, with weighing-rails 50 
feet long. The pit is 54 feet long, 10% feet wide 
and 7% feet deep, which gives ample room for 
cleaning and inspecting. It is equipped with a 
ltype-registering beam and is very sensitive, not- 
withstanding its large capacity. The scale is known 
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as a “suspension-bearing platform” scale, which 
means that instead of the load being transmitted to 
the knife edges by direct thrust, the shock is taken 
up by two long links by which the scale and load 
are suspended at each main lever. In the bottom 
of these links there is a cast steel cross-bar and 
rocker by which a uniform bearing through the 
bearing yoke on the knife edges is always assured. 

The building and placing of this scale adjacent to 
the hay shed was done upon the recommendation 


of the hay and weighing committees of the Balti- - 


more Chamber of Commerce. This new addition 
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to the hay shed will obviate all such former diffi- 
culties as delay in unloading and liability of ‘the 
scale to be thrown out of adjustment because of 
the passing and repassing of heavy trains over it. 
Yours truly, JAS. H. WARREN, 
Baltimore, September 9. Chief Weigher. 


September 15, 1910. 


TORNADO AT HEATON, N. D. 


The American Elevator and Grain Trade:—At 5 
p. m. of August 29, a tornado struck Heaton, Nort. 
Dakota, killing two people and injuring fifteen. 
About two-thirds of the town was blown to pieces, 
two elevators, both banks, the church and fifteen 
dwellings were reduced to kindling. The Lion and 
Monarch Elevators were reduced to kindling wood. 
The engine house and roof of the Andrews Grain 
Co. were torn away and the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co.’s house had the roof and sides of the driveway 
torn away. It will be several days before the two 
last named houses will be in shape to take in grain. 

Crops are poor in quantity, but the grain is of 
good quality. Yours truly, 

Heaton, N. D. J. A. FRANK. 


OUR WHEAT CONSUMPTION. 


The home consumption of wheat per capita in 
this country, including seed and wheat flour (at 
four and a half bushels per barrel), has been as 
follows: 1870, 5.01 bushels; 1880, 5.52 bushels; 1890, 
5.49 bushels; 1900, 5.11 bushels. The same is esti- 
mated to have been about 6.39 bushels in 1906 and 
6.34 bushels in 1908, There has been much fluctua- 
tion, and the figures may settle at about six bushels 
for 1910 or perhaps more. Anyway there has been 
apparently an increase of about one bushel in our 
per capita consumption since 1870. We may sup- 
pose an equal increase in the equal period of the 
next forty years, making seven bushels for 1950, 
though it may be considerably less. rt 

At the rate of 7 bushels per capita a population 
of 160,000,000 will require 1,120,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This amount taken from the production of 
1,600,000,000 bushels above estimated for that year, 
and which is shown to be very conservative, leaves 
a surplus of 480,000,000 bushels. Some predictions 
of our future population have placed it much higher 
than 160,000,000 for 1950, one making it as high 
as 200,000,000. Supposing this last to be correct, 
at 7 bushels per capita that population would re- 
quire 1,400,000,000 bushels, leaving still a surplus 
of 200,000,000 bushels. Again if we assume that 
there will be a greater increase in per capita con- 
sumption resulting in as much as 8 bushels by 1950, 
the amount required at home at this rate will be 
1,280,000,000 bushels, leaving a surplus of 320,000,-- 
000 bushels. Supposing both contentions of the 
larger increases in population and consumption 
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should be true, which is extremely improbable, the 
demand would just equal the supply.—Prof. M. A. 
Carleton in Science. 


lt is probable that the Owatonna Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor and Mercantile Co. will rebuild the elevator de- 
stroyed by fire at Owatonna, Minn., recently. 


The first cargo of new wheat, 1910, to go out of 
Fort William was a lot of No. 1 Northern shipped 
on August 31 by Jas. Richardson & Sons to Owen 
Sound. 


September 15, 1910. 


IN THE COURTS 


The Bank of Unadilla, Neb., has filed a suit in the 
county court against the. Farmers’ Hlevator Co. 


Sheriff Cornwell closed the J. E. Carlon EHle- 
vator at Bridgewater, S. D., the latter part of Aug- 
ust. The Carlon elevator at Emery, S. D., closed the 
same day. 


H. G. Epps, of Cherry Point, [ll., filed suit against 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Co. \ re- 
cently on account of the spoiling of a shipment of 
corn by delays in transit on that line. : 


The Franke Grain Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., filed 
a complaint against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., alleging excessive rates charged 
on loads of corn shipped from Milwaukee to Madi- 
son. 

The Arcola Grain, Coal & Telephone Co., of Ar- 
cola, Ill., has filed a bill in the chancery court 
against the McLemore Grain Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., to recover the loss of a car of corn wrecked 
in transit. 


Cora Dindell and A. C. Blackwell, of the firm of 
Rindell & Co., at Bucyrus, Ohio, have entered suit 
against H. N. Oberlander of Towando, Pa., to re- 
cover a judgment of $500 due them for grain which 
was never delivered. 


The Ohio Hay & Grain Co., of Findlay, Ohio, seek 
to recover damages to the amount of $303.41 from 
E. E. Stayer of Bryan, Ohio, claiming Stayer’s non- 
fulfilment of an agreement to sell the complainant 
two carloads of corn. 


Henry Lueders, of Marion, Iowa, has bought suit 
against the Clinton Grain Co., of Clinton, Iowa, now 
taken over by the Iowa Hlevator Co., to recover 
$750 which he claims he loaned the company and 
which has not been returned. 


In the district court at Duluth, Minn., a verdict 
of $933.05 was returned for the plaintiff in the case 
of the Standard Grain Co. against the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. The purpose of the suit was to recover 
a policy for alleged defalcation of a servant of the 
plaintiff. 

The Consolidated Elevator Co., of Duluth, Minn., 
filed a complaint in the district court recently, de- 
manding judgment against the Stewart Transporta- 
tion Co. for damage done by the latter’s steamer 
November 16, 1909 in the part of the harbor owned 
by the elevator company. 

The Frank Kelley Grain Co., which owns the Mo- 
non elevator at Monon, Ind., filed a suit in the cir- 
cuit court recently against B. A. Pitcher for $140 
on the ground of breach of contract. The defend- 
ant is said to have refused to deliver part of the 
grain which had been specified under the contract. 


A bill of complaint has been filed in the chancery 
court by the Fourth National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., against the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, asking for judgment of $1,041, the 
amount of a shipment of oats delivered by Miller 
& Co., a grain firm, to the railroad for transporta- 
tion to Ferguson, 8. C. 


A suit for the recovery of $80,000 and to ascer- 
tain who is responsible for alleged speculation said 
te have been made by the manager of a grain com- 
pany with money belonging to his employers was 
filed in the United States Circuit Court by the P. 
P. Williams Grain Co., of St. Louis, Mo., against 
Edwin Beggs, a grain dealer of Ashland. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ARBITRATIONS. 


The following decision by the Arbitration Com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ Naticnal Association 
is kindly furnished by Secretary Courcier: 

Cavers Elevator Company, Omaha, Neb., vs. Iowa 
Grain & Milling Company, Nashville, Tenn., before 
the arbitration committee of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. C. C. Miles, chairman, BH. M, 
Wasmuth and H. A. Grubbs, members. 

The claim of plaintiff is based on a certain con- 
tract which-reads as follows: 

“Omaha, Neb., Dec. 15, 1908. To Iowa Grain & 
Milling Co., Nashville, Tenn.: We confirm sale to 
you per wire of 5000 bushels 3 white oats straight 

- at 54%c delivered Nashville, via N. C. & St. L, 
WEIGHTS OMAHA, GRADE OMAHA, shipment 
first half January.’—(Signed) Cavers Hlevator Co. 

Telegrams and correspondence show this confir- 
mation to be correct. 

On December 28, 
plaintiff as follows: 

“Cancel 5000 bushels oats bought January ship- 
ment. Your oats too dirty, wheat mixed, not 
straight.” 

Plaintiff declined to cancel and asked defendant 
for authority to resell the oats for his account. The 
defendant refused to give any orders to resell the 
oats, claiming that he was justified in cancelling 
contract on the grounds that certain two cars oats 
received by him from plaintiff on a former contract 
calling for oats of same quality as contract in ques- 
tion had arrived at Nashville and bad graded No, 


the defendant telegraphed 
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4 white oats at Nashville on account of being dirty 
and wheat mixed. Defendant expressed his will- 
ingness to allow plaintiff to ship the oats according 
to contract, but stated positively that he would not 
pay drafts against them until shipments had ar- 
rived at Nashville and had been approved by him. 

On January 2; plaintiff wired defendant as fol- 
lows: 

“Unless you wire us before 1:15 p. m. today to let 
the 500 busels No. 3 white oats sold you come as 
per contract, we will sell same out for your account 
and charge you with the difference.” 

Receiving no reply to this telegram, plaintiff did 
sell, through Nashville brokers, the 5000 bushels 
No. 3 white oats at 538%4c delivered Nashville, less 
%c brokerage, making a net price of 538c Nashville, 
and rendered a bill for the difference between the 
contract price of 54%¢c net Nashville, and the net 
price of 58c, equalling 1%c per bushel, or $68.75. 

Evidence submitted by both plaintiff and defend- 
ant is clear on the above stated points. 

The committee concludes that inasmuch as no 
shipment had been made on the contract in ques- 
tion, it is to be presumed that its terms would be 
complied with by the plaintiff, and that the defend- 
ant did not have the right arbitrarily to cancel 
the contract nor to demand approval of quality at 
Nashville before paying drafts. The fact that cer- 
tain two cars shipped on another contract had 
failed to come up in quality to his expectations 
was not a valid reason for the cancellation of the 
contract under consideration, If the quality of the 
cats received and bought on plaintiff's market 
terms made him conclude that he did not want any 
more of them, his proper course was to agree 
with plaintiff on a basis for cancellation or order 
the oats sold out for his (the defendant’s) account. 
Trailing to do this, the plaintiff was well within 
his rights when he resold the oats. The contract 
was made on Omaha weights and grades, and the 
plaintiff could not reasonably be expected to con- 
sent to any change of terms. He therefore is en- 
titled to the amount of loss by reason of resale, 
amounting to $68.75. 

The defendant files a counter-claim based on a 
certain contract made Dec. 12, 1908, wherein plain- 
tiff sold to defendant 5,000 bushels oats at 54%c 
delivered Nashville for five days’ shipment. Tele- 
grams of both plaintiff and defendant show that the 
contract was for 5,000 bushels straight No. 3 white 
oats, OMAHA THRMS. Plaintiff's confirmation 
reads, “No. 8 white oats free from mixture,” de- 
fendant’s confirmation reads, “Straight No. 3 white 
oats.” It is evident that the contract was for 
STRAIGHT No. 3 white oats. The word “straight” 
might be construed to have more than one mean- 
ing. The arbitrators decide that this means the 
regular run of No. 3 white oats as they arrive (in 
this case) at Omaha, and that no mixture could be 
added that would impair their quality. 

To fill this contract the plaintiff shipped on Dec. 
15, cars No. 18015 and No. 33631, containing 2,500 
bushels, and on Dec. 16, cars 31675 and No. 
36090, containing 2,500 bushels. The two cars last 
mentioned graded No. 3 white at Nashville and 
were received by the defendant without objection. 
Cars No. 18015 and No. 33631 were inspected No. 
4 white at Nashville “on account of being trashy 
and mixed with other grain.” The defendant 
claimed a. difference in value of 14%c per bushel 
amounting to $37.50, which plaintiff did not pay. 
The contract shows that the oats were sold on 
OMAHA GRADE. The plaintiff makes direct state- 
ment that the oats were straight country-run. He 
submits Omaha official certificates showing that 
cars in controversy graded No. 8 white at Omaha. 
The defendant does not furnish any evidence as to 
the quantity of foreign grain, nor does he submit 
any samples that prove the character of the grain 
received. He did not bring up the question of 
quality with the defendant in a way that gave the 
defendant any chance to ask for an investigation, 
and he did not in a specific way show wherein the 
oats received were not according, to contract. 

The arbitrators do not regard the word 
“straight,” nor the term “free from~-mixture,” as 
meaning that the oats must be ABSOLUTELY 
free from foreign grain, nor do they believe that 
“straight Omaha No. 3 white oats” might not in- 
spect No. 4 white at Nashville.. There is a material 
difference in the grading rules at Omaha and 
Nashville, and as this contract Was based on 
Omaha rules, it is decided that the counter-claim 
of the defendant for a difference of $37.50 is not a 
valid one, and -cannot be allowed. 

Judgment for the amount of $68.75 is rendered 
in favor of plaintiff, costs of arbitration to be paid 
by the defendant. 

Toledo, Ohio, August 15, 1910. 


Ely Bernays, New York, N. Y., plaintiff, vs. The 
Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., defendant.— 
Chas. C. Miles, E. M. Wasmuth and HE. A. Grubbs, 
committee. 

The contracts in which plaintiff bases his claim 
are covered by confirmation, which read as fol- 
lows: 

“New York City, Oct. 25, 1909. Sold to Ely Ber- 
nays, New York, N. Y., for account of Franke 
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Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., ten thousand (10,000) 
bus. No. 2 durum wheat, Milwaukee official weights, 
to be equal to sample on arrival, at 9314c. per 
bushel, C. I. F. New York, for export, shipment im- 
mediate; bill New York; graded for export, via N. 
Y. C. H. delivery; payment by seller’s demand draft 
on buyers, with documents attached as customary. 
Western official weights final. If contract not cor- 
rect and accepted, advise immediately. Should any 
differences arise, same to be settled by the rules of 
New York Produce Exchange, unless otherwise 
agreed, 
(Signed) “L, A. MOREY CO., 

“A. F, Sherrien, Sec’y.”’ 

Another, dated October 26th, for 5,000 bushels, 
same price and terms. 

Another, dated October 26th, for 5,000 bushels, at 
93%4¢., same terms. 

No evidence is presented to show that defendant 
on receipt of the several confirmations objected to 
any of their specifications. It is accordingly con- 
cluded that the confirmations recite the contracts 
correctly. 

The contracts appear to have in every way been 
complied with, excepting in one important feature 
—the question of quality. It is evident that the de- 
fendant sold to plaintiff Milwaukee No. 2 durum 
wheat, to be equal on arrival to a certain sample 
which he had placed in the hands of his New York 
brokers to represent the quality of the Milwaukee 
No. 2 durum which was being offered by him. 

To fill the contracts in question, twenty-one cars 
were shipped. Defendant shows by Milwaukee of- 
ficial certificates that fifteen of these cars inspected 
No. 2 durum with dockage one to two pounds, and 
no certificates_are in evidence of the remaining six 
cars. 

It appears that of these shipments, the first car 
arrived in New York, November 4th, car No. 32055. 
On November 5th, plaintiff wrote defendant as fol- 
lows: 

“Yesterday car No. 32055 was reported as arrived 
and official sample handed me by inspector. The 
sample compared very unfavorably with the pur- 
chasing sample, the wheat being full of dirt and 
seeds and cockle and oats, and its weight between 
2% and 3 pounds lighter than the sample on which 
I bought. I gave Mr. Morey part of the sample and 
after he had compared it with the sample that had 
been sealed he came to the same conclusion as I. 
I have stored this wheat, identity preserved, pend- 
ing settlement later on when more cars will have 
arrived.” 

Under date of November 6th, defendant wrote to 
plaintiff as follows: 

“We sold you this wheat as No. 2 durum, Milwau- 
kee terms, sample showing the way the wheat runs. 
Of course, if wheat is not up to sample on arrival, 
we stand back of tt. This is your understanding 
and owrs, and this straightens up everything.” 

On November 8th, plaintiff wrote defendant, re- 
porting arrival up to date of six cars, all of which 
were below seller’s sample in quality. On Novem- 
ber 10th, plaintiff wrote defendant as follows: 

“With your wheat, which is gradually arriving, 
I am proceeding on the lines which have been ther- 
oughly mapped out with Mr. Morey your represen- 
tative; «and whilst I can assure you that there is 
not the slightest desire on my part to do you wrong, 
your interests at the same time are most carefully 
watched by. your representative. Nothing is being 
done and no step taken in the matter of which he 
has not the fullest and completest knowledge.” 

According to custom on New York Produce Ex- 
change, the original selling sample was at time of 
sele placed under seal and put into the custody 
of the International Elevating Co. On November 
11th, the grain committee compared quality of eight 
cars arrived with selling sample and decided that 
a discount of 144c. per bushel was proper and ren- 
dered a writteri decision to that effect. Plaintiff's 
method of procedure on the aforesaid eight cars 
appears to have had the sanction of defendant who 
had evidentiy authorized his brokers, The L. A. 
Morey Co., to represent him in the adjustment. 

Later thirteen cars, covering balance of ship- 
ments, arrived and all were claimed by plaintiff to 
be of quality inferior to sample on which the con- 
tracts were based. 

The same line of procedure was followed by plain- 
tiff as in the case of eight cars referred to, but the 
brokers, The L. A. Morey Co., declined to act for 
defendant as in the preceding case, on the grounds 
that they had been instructed by defendant not to 
appear before the committee in his behalf. There- 
upon the plaintiff proceeded on his own initiative to 
have the grain committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange compare the sealed original sample 
with the average samples drawn from thirteen cars, 
which they did, and rendered on November 30th a 
written decision to the effect that 2%4c. per’ bushel 
was a proper discount. Documentary evidence is 
submitted in accordance with the foregoing state- 
ment of facts. 

It is a well established custom, and also a 
rule, that grain sold by sample must be fully 
sample. It is, therefore, quite clear that this 
(the defendant) was in duty bound to ship 
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equal on arrival to sample, or failing to do so, to 
protect this buyer (the plaintiff) from loss by rea- 
son of insufficient quality. It is apparent also that 
differences arising on the contracts in question were 
to be adjusted according to the rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange. The contention of the de- 
fendant, that the grain was sold Milwaukee terms 
final and that quality was to be approximately like 
sample, is not borne out by the evidence and is in 
fact controverted by the plain conditions shown in 
confirmation and in defendant’s correspondence— 
“No. 2 durum wheat, to be equal to sample on ar- 
rival.” 

It was the duty (at least the privilege) of de- 
fendant to take part in the adjustment of differ- 
ences, and he had a right to be advised promptly 
from time to time if shipments were arriving not 
of suitable quality for contract, and he could have 
negotiated with plaintiff for an adjustment; but he 
(the defendant) could not demand a settlement on 
any but the rules of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. It has been shown that difference on part 
of the contract was decided (with sanction of de- 
fendant) by the grain committee, and difference on 
the remaining part of contract by the same commit- 
tee without approval of defendant. 

From the evidence it is concluded that the plain- 
tiff did not overstep his rights when he consulted 
with defendant’s brokers and took the necessary 
action to adjust the differences in accordance with 
the rules of his Exchange in such matters; nor did 
he exceed his rights when he proceeded on his own 
motion (after failing to get the co-operation of de- 
fendant) on certain part of the shipments in ques- 
tion. 

It is decided that the awards of the grain com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Exchange to wit— 

On certain 8 cars containing 7,238 bu., 30 lbs. at 
1144c. per bushel, $90.48. And certain 13 cars con- 
taining 12,830 bu., 10 lbs. at 2%c. per bushel, $320.75, 
should stand:as final. The plaintiff’s claim for over- 
charge in’ freight on car No. 32055, amounting to 
$16.90, is not supported by evidence, and cannot be 
considered. ; 

The plaintiff's further claim for “Fee to Com- 
plaint Committee” is not, in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, a legitimate charge against defendant. 

Finally, Verdict is hereby rendered for the plain- 
tiff and judgment in his favor for the following: 
Award on 7,238. bu., 30) bss at 1G. Se ae $ 90.48 
Award on 12,830-bu., 10 Ibs. at. 24%c........ 320.75 
Interest November 30th to February 10th, at 


6 POL CONE a... eke eects eek erate tee eeteyeke enearte 4.74 
$415.97 
Four hundred fifteen and 97/100 dollars. Costs 


of arbitration to be paid by defendart. 
September 7, 1910. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MATTERS. 


The board of arbiters of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association held a session at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Decatur, on August 30. The members of the 
board are: H. A. Rumsey, of Rumsey & Co., Cui- 
cago, chairman; R. J. Railsback of Hopedale, and 
E. C. Taylor, Kankakee, who was appointed for the 
session to fill the vacancy on the board caused by 
the decease of the late N. A. Mansfield of Ni- 
antic. S. W. Strong, secretary of the Association, 
was also in attendance. There was a number ot 
cases presented to the board for consideration, all 
of which were disposed of during the session. The 
awards of the board will be promulgated as soon as 
they can be written un. 

Among those in attendance from outside the 
state were Edward Evans of the Evans Milling Co., 
and Bert A. Boyd, both of Indianapolis. 

After the business of the board was disposed of, 
Treasurer H. I. Baldwin took Mr. Rumsey and Mr. 
Strong in the afternoon to the Country Club, where 
golf was in order. Returning to Decatur about six 
o'clock Mrs. Baldwin joined the party who went to 
Blue Mound, twenty-two miles by auto, to a chicken 
fry. Grain dealers who visit Decatur always find 
themselves deeply indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Bald- 
win for their pleasant and generous hospitality dur- 
ing their stay. 

The office of the Secretary will be removed to Ge 
bana, Ill., on September 15. Mr. Strong locates at 
Urbana for the purpose of educating his children at 
the University of Illinois. The change, however, 
will be advantageous to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, inasmuch as Urbana is nearer the central 
part of the state and there is better railroad facili- 
ties from that city to all parts of the state than at 
Pontiac. 

Secretary Strong reports the following new mem- 
bers of the Illinois Association: Baker & Traxler, 
717-719 Postal Building, Chicago; Lipsey & Go., 711 
Postal Building, Chicago; Nash-Wright Grain Co., 
717-719 Postal Building, Chicago, and Suffern, Hunt 
& Co., Decatur, Ill. 
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were about 95,000,000, 
1508. 


.14 per cent. 


‘half of the 1903 samples. 
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BARLEY and MALT 


The first barley marketed at Kamsack, Sask., 
this year was of a very good quality. 


The report from San Joaquin county, Cal., says 
that there is a splendid barley crop. It is running 
from 30 to 85 sacks per acre. 


Iowa reports a splendid crop of barley. It is not 
only heavy and plump but the color is perfect. The 
highest yield is 45 bushels per acre. 

The present barley crop is the largest in the his- 
tory of the State of California, according to the 
statistics gathered by the California Development 
Board. 


The Red Wing Malting Co. have made arrange- 
ments to build an elevator at Belle Chester, Minn., 
and are planning to sell their house at White Wil- 
low, Minn. 


INFLUENCE OF STORAGE AND DRYING ON 
BARLEY. 


The extensive researches of Windisch and Bisch- 
kopft show that the water content of 1902 barley 
was reduced by storage and drying from an aver- 
age of 13.9 per cent to 9.5 per cent, whereas the 
undried samples contained for the most part 10 to 
A similar behavior was observed in 
the case of 1903 barley, in which the original water 
content was rather higher, owing to the unfavor- 
abie weather during the gathering season. Drying 
improved the germinative energy and capacity of 
the 1902 barleys by 25 to 30 per cent, slow drying 
in the air being more beneficial than quick drying 
at heightened temperature. The proteolytic activ- 
ity of the barleys from the two years in question 
differed considerably, and was in general consid- 
erably improved by drying, though samples from 
the 1903 exhibition largely showed a diminution 
in liquefactive power. The modification capacity 
of the barley substance does not appear to be 
appreciably affected by storage and drying, the 
total specific gravity of the aqueous extracts re- 
maining practically unchanged, though the relative 
modification of the various constituents may have 
altered. On the other hand the acidity of the 
aqueous extracts is considerably reduced. 

In the majority of instances the soluble nitrogen 
in the 1902 barleys was found to have diminished, 
though the converse was observed in 23 per cent 
of the sample, whilst it had increased in at least 
This points clearly to 
the occurrence of condensation phenomena in the 
corns during ripening, storage and drying, though 
probably accompanied by reversion processes until 
@ certain equilibrium is established. The extent 
of the various reactions is largely dependent on 
the weather, topographical position, soil and va- 
riety, so that barleys of different composition may 
be produced, according to the weather prevailing 
in the various districts. The uniform weather in 
1902 may probably account for the regularity of the 
results observed, the converse being the case in 
1903.—The Brewer, London. 


THE BARLEY CROP. 


E. P. Bacon & Co., summing up the 500 reports 
on the barley crop sent in response to their in- 
cuiries say in substance that Wisconsin reports in- 
dicate a smaller production than last year; quality 
varies considerably, but on the whole compares 
favorably with last crop. The berry is mostly fair 
weight and sound, but a large percentage is light 
weight and only a small proportion plump, due to 
dry weather, especially in the north central barley 
districts of the State. Color is good, there being 
but few reports of discoloration. Acreage esti- 
mates indicate a decrease of about 7 per cent. 

Minnesota reports are from the southern and 
western barley growing sections of the State, and 
indicate a smaller production than last crop, due 
to decrease in acreage. Quality is generally good, 
the berry being fair weight and plump, also sound, 
and only a small percentage light weight, due to 
drouth. Color is good, the larger percentage being 
free from discoloration and the remainder appar- 
ently only partially damaged in that respect. The 
average indicates a decrease of 10 per cent. 

Iowa reports indicate material increase in pro- 
duction as compared with last year on account of 
greater yield, which is the largest since the crop 
of 1906. Quality is above the average, the larger 
percentage being choice. The berry is generally 
plump and sound with a fair percentage of good 
weight, and only a small part light weight. Color 
is much hketter than usual, the larger part being 
free from discoloration, and the remainder only par- 
tially damaged in that respect. Acreage estimates 
average about 14 per cent decrease. ~ 

South Dakota reports are mainly from the south- 
eastern part of the State and indicate considerable 
decrease in production as compared with last year, 
due to smaller acreage and lighter yield. Quality 
is uneven, much being only fair weight or light 
weight, but a large part plump berry and is gen- 
erally sound. Colgr is fair, about one-half being 
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free from discoloration and the remainder only 
partially damaged in that respect. Acreage esti- 
mates show about 12 per cent decrease and yield 
four bushels less than last crop and seven bushels 
less than the crop ef 1908. 

“The low prices of oats and corn are somewhat 
against barley values,” say Somer Jones. “There 
will be little oats mixing demand for barley, and 
the quality being mostly good to choice malting, 
will make a larger proportion of the crop than 
usually available for malting purposes. We advise 
strongly to look out for small berried, thin or dirty 
barley, as it costs too much to clean it with present 
low price of screenings. Such barley is sure to be 
heavily discounted by buyers when the rush move- 
ment is on, and a 5 to 10c decline for all but choice 
qualities seems likely in the near future.” 


CAUSE OF THE BARLEY SHORTAGE. 


Commenting on the showing for barley in the 
August Crop Report, and other reports, all of 
which indicates a shortage on this year’s crop, 
W. H. Prinz in the American Brewers’ Review, Sep- 
tember 1, says: 

“Why all this shortage? Last winter we had 
plenty of snow and the ground was not frozen, so 
when it thawed out the water from the snow went 
into the ground. There was plenty of moisture; 
so for the thin stand of barley nothing else is re- 
sponsible than the low germinating power of the 
seed barley. Had the farmers used more seed, this 
would not have happened. 

“Then came weeks of dry, hot weather in March 
and the forepart of April. Then cold weather; so 
the barley got checked by the cold weather. Then 
came the long, dry spell which accounts for much 
barley of the shoe-peg variety. It was just the 
kind of weather that barley did not want. 

“Still we shall have more real malting barley 
than last season, where much barley was malted 
that was only feed barley but which by running the 
cleaning machinery overtime was put in some 
shape to malt. The start was not good; but as 
barley likes dry weather better than moist, and 
as the summer was very dry, we have some good 
malting barley, but not, as some experts say, the 
best in years. They will know better when we 
start malting. 

“This year the farmers again cut their barley 
before it was fully ripe, in order to keep its color 
bright. In other years there was some excuse for 
this, as the straw was light at the ground and 
much barley was lost, but this year the straw was 
strong at the ground, and there could be no loss. 
There is very little done to enlighten the farmer 
on this subject; so he looks out for himself, and 
the maltster and the brewer are the losers, as the 
shrinkage will be great and the malt not so good 
as this fine looking barley should make. The 
failure of the North Dakota crop, and to some ex- 
tent the South Dakota, is due to not practicing dry 
farming; the farmers that did, have good crops 
even in those states.” 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Sec’y Gibbs of the Texas Association furnishes 
the following memoranda relating to that associa- 
tion and its members: 

G. B. R. Smith Milling Company, Sherman; The 
People’s Oil & Cotton Company, Wharton, and the 
Rosenberg Mill & Elevator Co., Rosenberg, have 
been elected to membership, and J. H. Niendorff & 
Co., Dallas, have retired from the grain business. 

P. M. Sleeper of Waxahachie has been ‘elected a 
member of the arbitration committee to take the 
place of D. M:’ King, formerly at Brownwood, who,. 
having accepted the management of the Higgins 
Mill & Elevator Company at Higgins, Texas, has re- 
signed as a member of the committee on. account o1 
the great distance from Fort Worth. 

The arbitration committee will hold its next ses- 
sion early in September, and interested parties will 
be duly notified when the meeting date is fixed. 
The Secretary says that but few claims have been 
filed since the annual meeting, and this indicates 
that the members are not having much trouble with 
their deals. 


The run of oats from Iowa, which generally does 
not start until about September 1, began this year 
about August 2. The big run of oats the previous 
two weeks had been largely from Illinois, during 
which time Chicago received 14,000,000 bu., the larg- 
est at that date in its history. 


Perhaps the worst enemy of wheat, according to 
Professor Demaree of the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is the Hessian fly. Although’ 
troublesome, it can be controlled by the use of fly 
traps. There are two broods—a spring and a fall. 
Only the fall brood is migratory, and is the one to 
be trapped. This is the method Professor Demaree 
recommends: Sow a strip of wheat in the field 
rather early—from August 1 to 15. The flies will 
deposit their eggs in this; then at the regular sow- 
ing time this strip can be plowed under and rolled 
down well and the wheat sown again. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


The farmers report an enormous hay crop in New 
Brunswick this season. 

Plans are being made for the erection of an alfal- 
fa meal mill at Biggs, Cal. 

Fred Andrews has commenced the erection of an 
alfalfa meal mill at Echo, Ore. 


The Government is in the market for 10,000 tons 
of hay to go to the Philippines. 

The Southern Pacific Milling Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., will erect an alfalfa mill at Marysville, 
Cal. 


From the region around Miles City, Dillon, and 
Lewistown, Mont., comes the report that hay is un- 
usually abundant this season. 


Somers & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., states that 
hay is so abundant in that region that. the railroads 
are almost unable to handle it. 


The first of the timothy hay began to arrive on 
the eastern Indiana markets on August 17. It 
was good quality and sold for $14 a ton. 


The Canadian Northwest will probably have to 
buy hay next winter, as many pastures in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan were partially burned up. - 

The farmers in the vicinity of Barnesville, Minn., 
are receiving good prices for their hay, which is 
of a higher quality than it has been for years. 

A Chenango County, N. Y., farmer writes the 
Country Gentleman that the hay crop of that county 
is probably 25 to 40 per cent greater than last* 
season. 

The hay crop in the vicinity of Towanda, Pa., is 
unusually large this season, according to the report 
of F. R. Stevens, agriculturist of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 


The Anadarko Alfalfa Milling Co., of Anadarko, 
Okla., has been ineorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 by T. F. Woodward, B. D. Hite and L.-B. 
McKnight. 


Reports from Amelia, Va., have it that on some 
farms in that vicinity alfalfa has been cut four 
times already this season and probably will yield 
another cutting. 

‘A straw-board plant is to be opened at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., to enable the farmers to dispose of their 
straw. A large plant will probably be erected here 
by the Western Straw Products Co. 


F. J. Decker, of the Salt Lake Alfalfa Meal Co., 
is seeking to enlist capital to establish an alfalfa 
meal mill at San Bernardino, Cal. The plant is to 
be located near Harlem Springs, Cal. 


Tf a reasonable tonnage of alfalfa can be assured 
in the region of Portersville, Cal., A. G. Meier, for- 
merly connected with a stock food company in 
Minneapolis, will build an alfalfa mill at that point. 


Ten tons of hay, composed of timothy and clover, 
were obtained from one and three-fourths acres of 
ground by C. A. Robinson, at Kirksville, Mo. This 
is said to be the biggest yield on record in Mis- 
souri. 

The hay crop in Upper Michigan this season is 
so short that alfalfa is being imported from Kansas 
to supply the demand for fodder. The cost is $25 a 
ton with $7 for freight. Hay also is selling for $25 
a ton. 


Wm. R. Burch, of the Alfalfa Meal Mills of San 
Francisco, Cal., has announced to the people of 
Yuba City, Cal., that he proposes to erect an alfalfa 
mill there which will have a capacity for grinding 
30 to 50 tons a day. 


The New Orleans Board of Trade has asked the 
Commerce Commission for the restoration of the 
hay rate in advance prior to February 20 in C. F. 
A. territory, including Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio. The new rate is said to have withdrawn 
hay from the New Orleans market, 


The Hay and Grain Broad of Trade of St. Paul, 
Minn., on August 22 elected the following officers: 
F, J. Brings was chosen president; Theodore Wolff, 
vice president, and J. A. Tierney, secretary, The 
board of directors is composed of F. J. Brings, C. R. 
Rank, P. H. Tierney, J. H. Dalenty, W. H. Jones, 
Guy Carlson and Theodore Wolff. 


F. C. MeGowan, of Deary, manager of the North 
Idaho Grain Co., reports that timothy hay is bring- 
ing $18 to $20 a ton in the field, an unprecedented 
price at this season of the year. The timothy crop 
along the Palouse River bottoms is shorter this 
year than for many seasons, although. in some lo- 
calities good timothy is to be found. 


The crop of hay in Quebec province is a big one, 
and the greater portion has been harvested in good 
condition, says a trade bulletin. A few fields, of 
course, were stained, which is the case every year. 
New hay in some instances was pressed for ex- 
port as early as the first week in August, which is 
thought to be risky, especially if it be damp in 
the slightest degree. In fact, cases are reported 
where this season’s hay was pressed in the field 
before it had been allowed to properly dry or ma- 
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ture in the stack or barn. There is very little 
choice old hay on the market, as farmers have sold 
it up closer than for several years past, and this 
probably is why farmers are pressing their new 
hay earlier than usual. 


Colorado ships a large amount of fine alfalfa 
hay into the Cotton States for feeding work ani- 
mals, and imports about 10,000 carloads of hay, 
chiefly native, from neighboring States. 
noting that Colorado horse owners do not regard 
alfalfa hay as a desirable feed, no class of work 
animals being fed so largely upon it as is the case 
in the South, where it is purchased at a much 
higher price than it brings at home. 


Pittsburg Grain and Hay Reporter of 9th says: 
“We can report a very firm market for No. 1, also 
good No. 2 timothy and No. 1 light mixed hay, as 
the receipts of these grades are light and prices are 
advanced. There is also a better tone to the mar- 
ket on the lower grades; there is no accumulation, 
and all arrivals are being placed at satisfactory 
prices. The dairymen are now buying clover and 
heavy clover mixed hay, and the receipts of these 
grades are hardly ample for the demand and prices 
are firm.” 

Between heavy Government purchases on the 
Coast for the army in Alaska and the Philippines 
and bad weather, the supply of old hay in the 
Pacific Northwest is largely depleted, and by the 
middle of August the price for timothy in Coast 
cities had passed $18 a ton and was steadily ad- 
vancing. Stock men in that section fear they will 
have to pay as much at $30 a ton for forage next 
winter, and that they will be unable to get timothy 
and clover at any price. A fair crop of wheat hay, 
however, has been cut and stacked. 


Reports from ail parts of that State show a 
shortage of hay; and the Minnesota Experiment 
Station again warns the farmers to husband well 
their straw. It will be needed in the towns, as 
well as on the farms. There has seldom been a 
year when straw—and especially oat straw—has 
been so greatly needed for feed as it will be dur- 
ing the coming winter. Farmers will be tempted 
by large apparent profits to sell all the hay they 
can possibly spare. Hence they will find a great 
advantage in feeding their straw, as far as possi- 
ble, as a substitute for hay on the farm. The 
weather has been favorable for stacking grain, and 
the straw ought to be fresh and bright. When the 
grain is threshed, a little care will preserve the 
straw in good condition for fodder. 


Nothing is more fundamental to New England’s 
agricultural welfare than the hay crop, and rarely 
has the yield of the present been exceeded in 
either quality or quantity, says the Boston Tran- 
script. The barns are running over and in some 
places there is the rather unusual spectacle of 
the hay-stack made necessary by the unexpected 
surplus. The great dependence of the New Eng- 
land farmer is his forage crops, and these are 
mainly confined to hay and oats; and although the 
silo is being more and more brought into service 
as an adjunct to the great New England dairying 
interest, hay prices are not likely to materially 
fall, in spite of the abundance. The equation is 
too broad a one and the factors too numerous to 


‘be affected by a comparative plethora in this small 


corner of the country. 


THE CAUSE OF DERMATITIS. 


The predaceous mite living in many straw mat- 
tresses has been investigated in the Bureau of En- 
tomology by F. M. Webster, who finds that the in- 
sect is the microscopic Pediculoides ventricosus, and 
it is parasitic on a grain moth that is widely dis- 
tributed over the world. It has been known in this 
country since 1882, when it was described from IIli- 
nois and was believed to be beneficial, in that it at- 
tacked and destroyed the grain moth and its larve. 

The beneficent attitude of the mite has, however, 
chenged during these later years, for it is now 
known that it attacks man. In Philadelphia since 
1896 there has-been more or less of the ailment, 
which, breaking out again in the spring of 1909, 
was the cause of the investigation by Schamberg 
and Goldberger. In looking into the cause of the 


later outbreak, which was largely among sailors on . 


the Delaware, the investigators found that in all 
cases new mattresses were related to the individual 
cases. Households were also found in the city with 
similar outbreaks and the same cause. The mite 
was found. Goldberger exposed himself to the straw 
and was bitten, as was also a volunteer. Baltimore 
reported a similar outbreak, and farmers in nortb- 
ern Maryland, in running their wheat through the 
fenning mill were also attacked. Most of the straw 
for the beds had come from New Jersey, and it 
was learned the moth had been unusually abun- 
dant the season before. It was straw of this year 
that had caused the Philadelphia outbreak. 
Starvation would be the fate of the mites after a 
short while unless sustained by some accidental 
fcod supply, like the use of the mattress by hu- 
mans. ‘No difficulty would ensue after a short time 
of storage of the mattress. Similar skin troubles 
have been reported from Western states in the har- 
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vesting or shipment of straw; in Ohio, potters us- 
ing straw for packing were obliged to abandon it, 
while farmers everywhere have been troubled with 
an obscure dermatitis that has puzzled the physi- 
cians. 


NEW YORK HAY ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual convention of the New York 
State Hay-.Dealers’ Association was held in Syra- 
cuse as this paper went to press with the August 
number. It was a very successful meeting. 

The officers elected for 1910-11 were as follows: 
President, D. S. Wright, Weedsport; vice-president, 
Grant Cole of Ithaca; secretary, Willis Bullock of 
Canajoharie; treasurer, Cyrus Kinne of Ovid; four 
directors, H. S. Winslow of Fall River, H. Ham- 
ilton of Boston, EH. W. Bertholf of Jersey City and 
EK. G. Porter of Caywood. : 

The papers of the meeting were on. ‘The Breed- 
ing of Timothy,’ by Acting Director Dr. H. J. 
Webber of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture; “Closer Affiliation Between Receiver and 
Shipper,” by HE. A. Dillenbeck of New York; ‘Pos- 
sibilities of Our Association,” B. A. Dean of Auburn, 
and “Success in the Hay Business,” by H. Ham- 
ilton of Boston. 

The annual banquet was served at the Yates. 
Egil Steen of Baltimore was toastmaster, and the 
responses were as follows: By Leonard Gibson of 
New York, ‘‘Airships;’”’ H. S. Winslow of Fall River, 
Mass., '“‘Cape Cod Cranberries;’”’ E. W. Bertholf of 
Jersey City, ““Mosquitoes;” F. A. Decker of Provi- 
dence, R. I, “Small Things;” Secretary C. A. Cole- 
man of Savannah, ‘‘Two Dollars;” President D. S. 
Wright of Weedsport, ‘‘Weeds;” John O’Hara of 
Moravia, “Gasoline.” 


SHORT WEIGHT HAY. 


The New York state superintendent of weights 
and measures has been making some discoveries 
that have resulted in directions to his inspectors 
and to the city and county sealers throughout that 
state, to be on the watch for frauds on the part of 
those selling hay short in weight. In response to 
letters sent him, Superintendent Fritz Reichmann 
made an investigation at Troy which leads him to 
believe the short weights for hay have been the 
common thing. 

Dealers and others who purchase hay in large 
quantities are often cheated out of a matter of 
twenty to thirty pounds on a single bale of pressed 
hay, according to the head of the state bureau, says 
the Troy Press. 

As more hay is brought to market about this 
period that at most other times in the course of 
the year, Superintendent Reichmann believes the 
corsumer will be particularly benefited if the in- 
spectors get busy at once. He has accordingly is- 
sued circular letters with instructions as to pre- 
cautions to be followed in the testing of the hay 
scales. The law has a provision regarding the 
sale of hay and straw by weight which is interest- 
ing to note just at this time. This law reads as 
follows: 

“A person who sells or offers for sale baled hay 
or straw containing more than twenty pounds of 
wood to the bale, the weight of which is less than 
200 pounds, or a person who sells or offers for sale 
ary bale of hay or straw upon which the correct 
eross weight is not plainly marked, or which 
weighs more than five pounds less than the gross 
weight marked thereupon, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

The dispute between the National Hay Associa- 
tion and the railways operating in Tennessee over 
alleged exhorbitant shipping rates will be settled 
by arbitration. This decision was reached at a 
conference between the railway officials and the 
executive committee of the Hay Association on a 
complaint registered some time ago by the Memphis 
Board of Trade. The arbiters will be composed of 
railway men and hay dealers, to be appointed by 
the Association. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CORN CROP. 


Consul Edwin S. Cunningham of Durban has com- 
piled from the official paper of the provincial gov- 
ernment the maize or corn crop returns for the cur- 
rent season: 

There were planted approximately 165,000 acres, 
as compared with 160,000 last year. The season’s 
crop will be about 2,303,572 bushels, as compared 
with 2,857,143 bushels last year. These statistics 
cover only that part of the maize crop grown by 
Europeans and does not include acreage nor quan- 
tity of maize produced by the natives and Indians. 
It is difficult to form any accurate conception of the 
crop produced by these people, but heretofore it has 
been found after the harvest. that their combined 
crop yield is slightly under that of the Huropean. 

It is disappointing to find that the condition of 
the crop does not indicate an increased production 
this year, as last year’s yield was not up to the pre- 
ceding year, and it’ was corffidently hoped that this 
year would see an increase in the production. The 
promised average yield for the present year is not 
quite 15 bushels per acre. 
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FIELD SEEDS 


Colorado annually buys about $240,000 worth of 
field seeds from other States. 


In case of need, the North Dakota law enabling 
counties to supply farmers with seed grain can be 
invoked. 


There seems to be plenty of good seed wheat in 
North Dakota, but seed oats and barley are not so 
plentiful. 

The Good Seed Institute of Minnesota has been 
urging farmers to stack all small grain before 
thrashing. 


The warehouse of the Grossman Seed Co., Peters- 
burg, Va., was damaged by fire on August 18; loss, 
$1,000; insured. 

The warehouse of the Griswold Seed Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr., was burned on August 16, with a loss 
of $30,000; supposed cause of the fire, lightning. 
The plant will be rebuilt immediately. 

Minneapolis on August 11 received three cars of 
new flax seed, being the earliest arrivals in the his- 
tory of the trade of that city. Two cars were ship- 
ped from Cresco, Iowa, and both graded No. 1. 


Prices of timothy seed are the highest on record 
for the present crop. September delivery, Chicago, 
on 3d closed at $8.75, compared with $7 a week pre- 
vious, and $3.60 the same period last year. The 
strength is due to the dry season, 


The first new crop of timothy seed appeared on 
sale at Chicago on August 12. It was a small lot, 
very nice, bright, but hulled and slightly impure. 
It sold at $5.75 per 100 lbs. Last year the first 
new came in on August 19 and sold at $3.40. 


The British Consul at Darien reports that, with 
the object of putting the soya bean trade on a 
sound basis, the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha, the Okura 
Gumi and other important: Japanese firms are 
stated to be considering the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a bean exchange at that port. 


A rye likely to be popular is N. D. A. C. No. 959, 
a variety developed at the Agricultural College. It 
is said to be the hardiest known; and grown side 
by side with common rye it has been found that the 
959 will go through the winter with practically no 
winter killing where the other would not make half 
a stand. 


Felix Currin, a farmer living near Cottage Grove, 
Ore., recently exhibited locally 27 varieties of 
wheat experimented with by him. The most in- 
teresting thing in this connection, perhaps, is the 
statement that Mr. Currin’s Mediterranean wheat 
has been growing continuously on the same plot of 
the farm since 1858, and gave a heavy yield this 
season. 


A farmer near Algona, Ia., recently found a head 
of oats in his “patch” that carried 195 perfect oats. 
Then a neighbor in Kossuth county went into his 
field, says a correspondent of the Des Moines Cap- 
ital, “and pulled one stalk that had 214 double 
grains, making a total of 428; and this was from 
one oat seed. The head of the straw was a little 
over fifteen inches long.” 


The. Kansas Experiment Station at Hayes has 
on hand at this time several thousand bushels of 
high-bred Kharkof wheat, which will be sold to 
farmers in 50-bu. (maximum) lots at $1.60 to $1.75 
per bu., according to size of the order; to millers 
and dealers by the carload for redistribution only 
to farmers at $1.40; and to farmers living outside 
the state at $2, all prices f. 0. b. Hayes. 


The planters near Hardinger, Texas, will this fall 
put 4,000 acres under the California pink beans, 
the demand for which is said to be much greater 
than the available supply and there is no danger of 
over-production. The important thing in regard to 
this crop is that it is grown and the vines are off 
the land within ninety days after the seeds are 
planted. This gives ample time for growing one 
or two other crops upon the same land, 

J. A. MeGean, president of the American Linseed 
Co., while on a visit to Minneapolis from New York 
on August 18, took such an alarming view of the 
flax situation that he refused to say anything at all. 
W. B. Hardcastle, the manager of the company, 
said: “The shortage of flax would not have been 
uearly so severe had the farmers taken more trou- 
ble with the flax plant and cultivated it more scien- 
tifically. A farmer grows flax on newly broken 
ground. At present only the poorest class of farm- 
ers cultivate it. Good farmers do not think flax is 
worth while and therefore the supply is gradually 
diminishing.” 

The Amzi Godden Seed Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has increased capital stock to $100,000. The busi- 
ness was established in 1857 and was incorporated 
in 1896 with capital stock of $15,000, increased in 
1901 to $40,000. The officers of the company are J. 
H. White, president; G. B. McVay, vice-president 
and general manager;  B. Dolsen, secretary and 
treasurer. The retail department is located at 
20181%4 First Avenue, while the wholesale house 
building, the property of the company, is on the 
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northeast corner of Avenue A and Twenty-third 
Street. It contains two stories and a basement, and 
has more than $40,000 square feet of the floor space. 


OATS EXHIBITION IN IOWA. 


The Iowa Oats Exhibition will be held at Des 
Moines during the Corn Show, on December 5-17, 
under the management of Prof. M. L. Bowman. 
Among other new prizes will be several, valued at 
$1,000 all told, given by the Quaker Oats Co., in the 
form of silver souvenirs. As according to all re- 
ports oats in Iowa are this year of exceptional 
quality. Prof. Bowman feels safe in predicting 
that the total exhibit will be the finest ever seen 
in the Mississippi Valley. 


CANADIAN BEANS. 


The Canadian bean market, from a state of in- 
activity in July and early August, has been awak- 
ened to considerable activity. The American de- 
mand early in August cleared the market of good 
old beans, at $1.85 f. o. b. hand picked, while rains 
in the Quebec district have made the crop of new 
beans very late—about September 25 being looked 
upon as the earliest ripenings. The acreage there 
is about the same as last year, but the crop will be 
light on clay lands. Contracts for October deliv- 
ery, says the Trade Bulletin, are making at $1.75, 


CLOVER SEED. 


Toledo, the great American clover seed market, 
has been having a hot time with seed thus far, The 
crop seems to be short and during the week ending 
September 3 the price advanced about a dollar a 
bag, and on the 8th was still higher, closing at 
$10.15. October. 

According to reports to Toledo houses Illinois 
has the pest seed prospect, but we do not generally 
make much seed in this state. Ohio, a large pro- 
ducer of seed, reports only a light yield but of good 
quality. Indiana also sends in bad reports; but 
Michigan, like Illinois, is more favorable, Michigan 
samples being uncommonly good in quality. For- 
eign reports are not encouraging. 


NEW STRAIN OF OATS. 


The experiments with oats conducted by Prof. 
R. A. Moore at the Wisconsin State University 
Station have extended about twelve years; and 
this year the strain evolved gave returns of 76 bus. 
per acre on four acres, being the highest yield ever 
reached with pedigreed oats at. this station. An- 
other variety gave 63 bus. per acre. The oats area 
of Wisconsin is about 2,000,000 acres; and the 
College is ready to distribute seed of a number of 
varieties of oats for experimental work by the 
farmers themselves. 

From Peoria comes the information that “on the 
Clark properties near Hlmwood, in Peoria County, 
300 acres of black Garten oats have been harvested 
this season that ran close to 80 bus. per acre. 
The variety imported was from England last year; 
and it proved so successful that a large crop was 
raised. The husk contains two berries, each well 
formed and protected by a single blade of chaff,” 


NOTES ON 1910 SEED CORN. 


In Wisconsin a special bulletin (No. 18) of in- 
structions for gathering seed corn has been issued 
by the University, the text being by Prof. R. A. 
Moore. 

Gov. Eberhart appointed September 12-17 as 
“Seed Corn Week,” and the fact was widely adver- 
tised throughout the State in the hope that this 
public attention drawn to corn would induce farm- 
ers to be more careful in the selection of seed. 

The Department of Agriculture of North Carolina 
in view of the growing interest in corn in that 
State warns the planters that “there is special 
danger” in taking seed from the “prize acre” 
patches of the state so much talked of. These 
peculiar plots are fertilized far in excess of pos- 


sible duplication by even the ablest and best 


equipped farmers, thus procuring a series of ab- 
normal yields in order to put “seed corn” on the 
market. This is bought by the planters who seed 
it in average normal lands with even extra good 
fertilization, and still the plant finds itself in soil 
far below that in which its abnormal development 
has taken place, and the result is rapid depreciation 
in the quality and yield. In fact, in the language of 
Commissioner W. A. Graham, “nubbins” are more 
than apt to be the result, first or last. The wise 
planter should select his seed corn from well 
developed corn that has shown the best capacity 
of endurance and yield on types of sail such as’ he 
himself will cultivate and which has been care- 
fully developed by a culture and fertilization such 
as he himself expects to apply and that will be in 
the range of realizing a profit over and above his 
expense of fertilization. One of the special efforts 
of the State experiment farms is to develop seed 
corn that will be best adapted to soils of the sec- 
tion. And the principal purpose of the “acre 
demonstration farms” that the government is: locat- 
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ing as rapidly as possible in counties is to encour- 
age nomal and reasonable corn culture to counter- 
act abnormal and deficient culture—both extremes 
being detrimental to the best interests of the aver- 
age corn grower. 


FOREIGN SEED REPORT. : 


R. Liefmann Séhne Nachf of Hamburg,. under 
date August 18, report substantially as follows on 
the seed crop of Europe and market conditions: 

Red, Clover.—Carry over, moderate. First cutting 
has been made, and yielded good results, but a 
great deal was secured in very wet condition owing 
to the excessive rain last month. On the other hand, 
the wet weather has given the second growth a 
good start, and with dry, bright weather prevailing 
from now on, there is a chance of the crop turning 
out pretty well yet, the plants already showing a 
very rank growth. 

White Clover.—A few isolated sections that har- 
vested early secured very nice bright-colored seed. 
The bulk of the crop, however, is more or less badly 
stained by rain. The quantity in general is far be- 
low an average, hence prices for all grades increased 
quite considerably lately. Think further advances 
are sure to come. Old stocks nearly exhausted. 

Alsike.—Not much can be said about this article 
as yet, except that with favorable weather for the 
coming weeks a medium crop may be looked for. 

Orimson Clover.—Crop turned out much worse 

than was expected, seed being mostly discolored by 
rain, In consequence high prices are asked for the 
better lots. 
. Alfalfa—Reports from Turkestan, Italy and 
southern France are favorable so far, while in sev- 
eral central sections of France dry weather is now 
required. Available seed very short, fine grades be- 
ing practically exhausted. Not 50 tons are on spot 
in the whole of Europe. New crop seed is quoted 
relatively high, the growers still bearing in mind 
the high values of last season. 

Timothy will probably yield much below an aver- 
age, 


CORN SHOWS COMING. 


The Texas Corn Growers’ Association Show will 
be given at the State Fair at Dallas. 

The Farmers’ Institute, with incidental “corn 
shows,” in Missouri, as dated by the State Board 
ot Agriculture, began on August 20 and will run 
into November. No less than 56 counties will have 
institutes, several in many. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SHOW 

L. P. Clore of Franklin, Ind., will act as man- 
ager of the New England Corn Show, to be given 
at Worcester on November 7-12. Other officers 
and directors of the show are: President, N. How- 
ard Brewer of Hockanum, Conn.; secretary, W. D. 
Hurd of Amherst; vice president, Glenn C. Seavey 
of Springfield; assistant treasurer, Burt H. Green- 
wood of Worcester; Walter D. Ross, president of 
the Worcester Agricultural Society, and Herbert 
N. Davison, secretary of the Worcester Board of 
Trade. 

The plan of the show is in. general on lines to 
be followed by the convention in Columbus, O., in 
January-February, and it is expected that many 
exhibits of national repute will be exhibited in New 
England previous to going West. Secretary George 
HE. Stevenson of the National Corn Show Associa- . 
tion is reported as working hand in hand with Mr. 
Clore to secure extraordinary exhibits. 

The committee will endeavor to secure the en- 
tire exhibit of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding the moving picture show which only re- 
cently was added to the Government’s exhibit. 
The pictures, which illustrate operations on the 
big farms, have never been shown in public, and 
they. will be displayed at the Worcester Corn Show 
for the first time. Celebrated agriculturists of 
both this country and abroad, who have seen the 
pictures at private exhibitions, conducted by the 
Department in Washington, pronounce them the 
best, depicting the up-to-date methods of farm in- 
dustry. The directors rejoice that the Worcester 
show may have the first opportunity of displaying 
them. te | 

NATIONAL; CORN SHOW AT COLUMBUS. 
The Boys’: Corn Clubs:of the Southern states, 


‘representing 46,225 boys, in 600 counties, will send 


corn to the National Show at Columbus, O., on 
January 30 to February 11.. 

Zerferino Dominguez, recognized as the best au- 
thority on agriculture in Mexico, and a noted advo- 
cate and teacher;of modern farming methods, whose 
specialty is corn, the principal food of the Mexican 
masses, expects to bring an excursion of students 
from Mexico to Columbus. 


A GEORGIA CORN SHOW. 
A corn show will be held at Atlanta, Ga., in 
November or December under the direction of the 
agricultural. committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Atlanta and members of the Georgia 
Agricutural Society. Premiums amounting to $5,- 
000 will be: offered. The exhibits will be made in 
the auditorium. 
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FIRES-CASUALTIES 


An elevator at Raymond, Minn., was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground a few weeks 
ago. 

Fire of unknown origin recently damaged the Up- 
dike Grain Elevator at Kearney, Neb., to the extent 
of $6,000. 

The Iron City Grain Co.’s warehouse at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was damaged to the extent of $2,500 by 
a recent fire. 


The severe storm of August 15th damaged the 
Occident Elevator at Diesem, N. D. The house has 
been repaired. 


Two warehouses belonging to the Seattle Grain 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., were burned recently. at 
‘Espanola, Wash. 


An elevator at Heaton, N. D., was blown onto the 
Northern Pacific tracks by a tornado which swept 
over that region recently. 


The “G” Wlevator at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
struck by lightning September 38, causing a fire 
which was soon extinguished. 


Turner Bros.’ Elevator, at Elliott, Iowa, contain- 
ing a quantity of grain and coal, was burned Au- 
gust 27th, causing a heavy loss. 


At Willow City, N.:D.; the Minneapolis & North- 
ern HElevator was destroyed by fire a short time 
ago. The house will be rebuilt. 


A warehouse owned by H. Humenapf & Co., at 
Stockton, Cal., was completely destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin on August 16. 


The Wolrath & Sherwood Elevator at Leigh, Neb., 
was struck by lightning the latter part of August, 
but prompt action saved the building. 


Lloyd Jones, a ten-year-old boy narrowly es 
eaped death recently in a grain bin at Vernon, Mich., 
into which he was drawn while at play. 

The Wellsburg Elevator at Wellsburg, Iowa, was 
recently destroyed by a fire of unknown origin. 
The loss is $9,000, fully covered by insurance. 


A fire, probably caused by crossed electric wires, 
destroyed the establishment of W. P. Burruss & 
Co., dealers in hay and grain in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Two warehouses containing about 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat belonging to the Farmers’ Warehouse 
Co., at Milton, Ore., were destroyed by fire recently. 


Sparks from a passing locomotive set fire to the 
Samuels & East Hlevator at Milmine, Ill., recently, 
destroying 25,000 bushels of grain. The loss is said 
to be $25,000. 


The Nye, Schneider, Fowler Elevator and coal 
sheds at Pilger, Neb., took fire from some unknown 
cause about the middle of August and suffered a 
loss of $15,000. 


The James Bell Elevator at Osceola, Neb., was 
flooded recently and between 3,000 and 4,000 bush- 
els of grain was damaged. The Omaha Elevator Co. 
also sustained some loss. * 


The Richville Elevator at Richville, Mich., was 
burned to the ground the latter part of August, 
causing a loss of $15,000. .The fire was caused by 
sparks from a locomotive. 


Chester Goerlitz, son of Jacob Goerlitz, janitor 
of Werrick County Court House, aged 15 years, was 
smothered to death at the Elkhorn Mill, Boonville, 
Ind., by falling into a wheat bin. 


_ The elevator of the Rock Mill and Elevator Co., 
at Albert, Kans., was completely destroyed by a 
fire which started from some unknown cause at the 
top of the building. It will soon be rebuilt. 


Fire destroyed the elevator of the Valley City 
Milling Co., at Grand Rapids, Mich., together with 
a large quantity of bran and wheat, which it con- 
tained. The Model Mills, near by, were also dam- 
aged. 

One of the large bin houses of the Hawesville 
E’evator Co at Hawesville, Ky., broke down under 
the weight of wheat and corn recently causing a 
total loss of the building. The grain is being col- 
lected in sacks. 


Fire broke out in elevator No. 1 of the Globe sys- 
tem at Superior, Wis., recently and for a time 
threatened the whole building. The damage was 
confined to the dust room and boiler room, where 
the fire originated. i 


The Reliance Elevator at Twin Brooks! 8S. D., was 
totally destroyed by fire recently. The water pres- 
sure proved inadequate and the fire'thréatened the 
town for a while. The loss was $10,000, but was 
fully covered by insurance. a 


Two warehouses were destroyed, the stables, four 
carloads of wheat and a number of horses were 
burned in a $10,0C0 fire, which started from an un- 
known cause in the stables of the Acme Milling 
Co., at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Ira F. Twist Elevator at Rochester, Ill., was 
reduced to ashes on August 11 by a fire, caused by 
sparks from a locomotive. A bucket brigade suc- 
ceeded in saving the offices. Loss on the house is 
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$8,000, which is covered by insurance. The Twist 


Bros. will rebuild as soon as possible. 


A fire of unknown origin’ recently destroyed the 
Washburn Elevator Co.’s elevator, at Wilton, N. D. 


Fire destroyed the elevator at Elizabethtown, 
Ohio, owned by Early & Daniels, Cincinnati, grain 
merchants, with a loss of $85,000. The Big Four 
passenger and freight station, together with other 
buildings were also destroyed. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Anchor, IIl., was set on 
fire recently by. a spark from an Illinois Central 
train and completely destroyed. The direction of 
the wind saved the town from damage. An insur- 
ance of $12,000 covers the loss. 


Fire broke out in the warehouse district of San 
Antonio, Texas, recently, destroying the hay ware- 
house of R. A. Grant and the buildings of the Tama- 
line Milling Co., together with many others. The 
loss of the Tamaline Co. is $6,000, covered by in- 
surance. 


Fire destroyed the large elevator at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., owned by the Rutland Transit Co., on August 
24, causing a loss of $200,000. The house contained 
100,000 bushels of corn and oats. Burning debris 
fell on the steamer Bennington, unloading at the 
elevator, and caused a small blaze on her deck. 


OBITUARY 


J. G. King, owner and operator of King’s ele 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont., died recently at the 
age of 67. 

L. B. Fine, a prominent grain dealer, died re- 
cently at Santa Ana, Cal. Decedent was 79 years 
old and leaves two brothers and a sister. 


Adam Mehrer, of Menno, S. D., dropped dead from 
heart trouble August 22. He was on a trip to Scot- 
land, having turned over his grain business in South 
Dakota to his son. 


Thomas B. Morton, head of the grain trading 
firm of T. B. Morton & Co., fell unconscious while 
on the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange in St. Louis, 
Mo., recently, and died shortly afterwards. 

John Williams, of Webster, S. D., died recently 
at a hospital in Minneapolis. Funeral was held 
at» Clyde, N. Y. The deceased had interests in 
banks and grain elevators throughout the West. 

G.°B. Murphy, a pioneer resident and grain man 
of Carberry, Manitoba, died there August 22 after 
a long illness. The deceased was a member of the 
Grain Exchange at Winnepeg. A widow, two boys 
and three girls survive him. 

J. S. Smith, the first man to engage in the mer- 
cantile business at Iowa Falls, Iowa, passed away 
at his home in that city, August 8. He continued in 
the mercantile business until 1870, when he en- 
gaged in the stock and grain business. The de- 
ceased is survived by his wife and four daughters. 


Mayor Leonard S. Van Vliet, of Oak Park, IIl1., 
80 years old and formerly a well known mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, died August 
11 at his residence. He was a delegate to the con- 
vention that nominated Lincoln and enlisted when 
the Civil War broke out. Twenty years ago he be- 
came a member of the Board of Trade. He leaves 
a widow and three daughters. 

Timothy C. Coughlin, a prominent member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
summer home at Pewaukee Lake, Wis., September 
5, at the age of 40. He started his career as mes- 
senger boy. Later he was employed by John Foley, 
whom he succeeded, conducting the business under 
the name of T. C. Coughlin & Co. Three brothers 
and three sisters survive him. 


Peter Doran, a well known grain man, died re- 
cently of Bright’s disease, at Decatur, Ill., after a 
five weeks’ illness. He was born in Quincy in 1846 
but later moved to Litchfield, and then to Morrison- 
ville where he engaged in the grain business for 
twenty-three years. After moving to Decatur he 
still continued his Morrisonville business. At the 
time of his death he was manager of the Farmers’ 
Grain Co. of that place. He is survived by his wife 
and seven children. 


French Weems Smith, head of the F. W. Smith 
Grain Co., died August 13th at his residence in St. 
Louis, Mo. Death was due to complications after an 
illness of two weeks. Deceased was 69 years old. 
His business career was begun as proprietor of a 
general store at Dorsey Station, Ill., in 1865. In 
1866 he established a grain commission house at 
St. Louis. From 1885 to 1897 he was president of 
the Gratiot Street Warehouse Co., and since then 
has been president of the F. W. Smith Grain Co. 
He was also a well known member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. Mr. Smith is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and two sons. 


A farmer near Chillicothe, Mo., got 430 bushels of 
oats from five acres; another near Kirksville aver- 
aged 80% bushels on an 18 acre tract; a Carthage 
thrasher says oats thereabout will weigh 40 pounds, 


TRADE : 


COM MISSION 


Walter Beaven, of Chicago, will, after October 1, 
be connected with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


The Home Grain Co., of Minneapolis, has de- 
creased its capitalization from $150,000 to $50,000. 


The seat of James A. Patten on the New York 
Stock Exchange was sold recently for $70,000. The 
name of the purchaser was not made public. 


F. C. Hoose has resigned as assistant manager of 
the Missouri Grain Co., of Kansas City, to take a 
similar position with Norris & Co., of that city. 


Mr. J. J. Schreiner, formerly with Logan & 
Bryan on the Chicago Board of Trade, is planning 
to embark in the independent brokerage business. 


C. H. Knapp has sold his grain brokerage busi- 
ness at Lincoln, Ill., to Frank C. Burlingame, of 
that city, who has been in the business with him 
for several years. 


Fred W. Maynard, formerly wheat trader for 
Marfield-Tearse on the Chicago Board of Trade,-has 
embarked in the general grain and provision bro- 
kerage business on his own account. 


Michael Dalton, Jr., formerly connected with the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, at 
Nashville, has resigned and gone into the grain 
business with the firm of J. R. Hale & Sons. 


Pierce L. Howe has been elected general man- 
ager of the Great Western Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to succeed H. F, Douglas, who has 
been obliged to retire on account of poor health. 


McKenna & Rodgers, grain receivers on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, are operating the Stege Ele- 
vator at Mattison, I1l., and will carry on a general 
shipping business in connection with their receiy- 
ing business. 

Carson, Craig & Co., Detroit, will soon be suc- 
ceeded by a new firm composed mainly of the sons 
of Wm. Carson, and the firm may take his name as 
Wm. Carson’s Sons, with offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


A. L. Johnstone and A. R. Templeton, formerly 
connected with the Milwaukee Elevator Co., have 
organized the new grain commission firm of John- 
stone & Templeton, at Milwaukee, Wis. The new 
firm has opened offices at 405 Mitchell Building, in 
that city. 


C. C. Fields, manager for the last two years of 
the Kansas City branch of the Norris Grain Co., 
has been transferred to Winnipeg, Man., where he 
will occupy a similar position with the same firm. 
Stephen H. Miller succeeds to Mr. Fields’ position 
at Kansas City. 

The firm of W. H. Merritt & Co., of Chicago, has 
overcome its financial difficulties and has made a 
settlement most satisfactory to its creditors. The 
company is now on its feet again and doing busi- 
ness, having been ineorporated under the style of 
W. H. Merritt Company, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

A new general grain commission firm has been 
formed in Minneapolis as a co-partnership between 
H. A. Wernli of the Cargill Commission Co. and 
Charles E. Anderson of Watson & Co. Mr. Ander- 
son will have charge of the option department for 
the new firm and Mr. Wernli will handle the cash 
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grein business. 


The Marfield-Tearse Co. 
mission business in Chicago on September 1. The 
concern, which is a Minnesota corporation, will 
continue to maintain its offices in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, and operate its string of country elevators, 
with the terminal elevator at Manitowoc, Wis. The 
commission branch of the business will henceforth 
be handled from the northwestern offices. The Mar- 
field-Tearse Co. entered the Chciago field in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, with R. E. Tearse in charge, and had 
been successful from the start. In fact it was the 
growth in the other lines which led to the lopping 
off of the commission branch in Chicago. 


retired from the com- 


The grain committee of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade estimates the Louisiana corn crop this 
year at 50,000,000 bushels, an increase of 12 per 
cent over last year. 

New Orleans for the crop year ended August 31, 
1910, exported 1,156,395.40 bus. of wheat and 5,139,- 
206.34 bus. of corn. The wheat total is less than for 
the previous year, but the corn total is nearly a mil- 
lion bushels greater, 

James P. McAllisther, grain dealer at Columbus, 
hes filed with the county commissioners a petition 
with fifty names attached, asking that the question 
of the establishment of an experimental station in 
Franklin County, O., be placed before the voters of 
the county in the next general election. According 
to the law, a larger percentage of the residents of 
the county must sign the petition before the ques- 
tion can be brought before the voters, and similar 
petitions will be circulated in order to bring the 
one filed up to the requisite number, which is said 
to be 2,700, 
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PERSONAL 


W. E. Richardson has opened up a grain business 
at Halls, Tenn. ~ 

Mayor F. E. Smith has sold his big elevator and 
80 acres of land at Whiting, Iowa, to A. B. Elliott. 

G. A. French of Sulphur Springs, Iowa, has pur- 
chased a grain and coal business at Cherokee, Iowa. 

A. L. Balfour of Minneapolis, Minn., was recent- 
ly appointed auditor: for the Monarch Elevator 
Co., of that city. 

L. H. McCollister, formerly of Mexico, has en- 
eaged in the grain business since his removal to 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 

A. A. Sorenson will be associated with his father 
at Albert Lea, Minn., in the grain business under 
the title of A. C. Sorenson & Co. 


A. H. Hilke has resigned his position at the Min- 
nesota & Western elevator in Belfield, N. D., and 
will become buyer for David Coutts the coming 
year. 

Sylvester Clark, formerly a prominent figure in 
the Minneapolis grain trade, and now a resident of 
Caledonia, N. Y., is-visiting his son at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

J. Lester Kingsley, assistant manager of the 
Pittsfield Grain Co., of Pittsfield, Mass., and Miss 
Marion B. Warner of Westfield, Mass., were married 
recently. 

George W. Reed of Salina, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed weighmaster for the State Grain Depart- 
mert at that place to assist R. H. Allerton, grain 
inspector. , : 

Charles A. Baldwin, who has been with the Stev- 
ens Scott Grain Co., of ‘Wichita, Kan., for eight 
years, has accepted a position as manager of the 
J. Sidney Smith Grain Co., in that city. 

Henry B. Schreiber, a well-known feed merchant 
and ex-president of the Board of Trade at New 
Orleans, La., is to be the successor of C. L. De 
Fuentes as member of the State Railway Commis- 
sion. 

T. B. McManus, for twenty-three years a resident 
of Crookston, Minn., has severed his connection with 
the State Board of Grain Appeals to which he was 
arpointed five years ago by the late Governor 
Johnson. 


In order to look after the business of the Sher- 
man Grain Co., of Whitesboro, Texas, J. M. Sher- 
man, senior member of the company, has returned 
from Collinsville, where he has been conducting a 
branch office. 


David Rothschild, president of the D. Rothschild 
Grain Co., at Davenport, Iowa, has returned home 
frcmn a three months’ sojourn at several of the 
renowned resorts of Europe, with his health en- 
tively restored. 

‘J.°J. Van Sickle, who has been connected with 
the hay business of Smith & Fetzer, at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, for many years, has returned to his home 
in Newton, N. J., where he has been elected mem- 
ber of the county board. 


Bert H. Lang of St. Louis, Mo., was presented re- 
cently with an old English lounging chair by his 
friends at the Merchants’ Exchange in return for 
the courtesies which he extended to the grain men 
on their outing at that place. 


G. A. Whitehead of Owensboro, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of construction of two large 
elevators to be built at Chicago. He has resigned as 
general manager of the G. A. Whitehead Co., at 
Owensboro, but still retains stock in that com- 
pany. 


CHANGES IN COMPANY AGENTS. 
MINNESOTA. 

Transfers.—H. C. Rose, from Spring Valley to 
Ostrander, Minn.; H. C. Hanson, Andrews & Gage 
Co., from Brandon to New York Mills; Ray Gore, 
St. A. & Do Co., from Tenney to Kent; Leonard 
Gerding, Cargill Co., from Long. Prairie to Han- 
cock; R. Aeismer, Northwestern Co., from Litch- 
field to Merriam Park; H. T. Fitzpatrick, N. W- El. 
Co., from ‘Trent, 8. D., to Pipestone; Arthur Enrney, 
from Lansing to Bartlett; Henry Stephenson, from 
Sargeant to Brownsdale. 

Successions.—Gilbert Hoff has resigned and is 
succeeded by E. O. Peterson, of Edinburg, N. D., at 
Ashby; G. H. Plomason succeeded by Emil Rose- 
vold, of Wanamingo, at Hardwick, for Davenport 
Etr. Co.; J. W. Frye by Henry Hanson, of Louis- 
berg, for N. W. HEtr. Co., at Kerhovew; John Wer- 
din by Thos. Maguire, Farmers, at Eden Valley; 
Peter Schumacher by Abrahs, of Winona, at Dent; 


Jas. Cody by Chas. Dittis, of Manfred, N. D., at 
Northfield; H. K. Harrison by Iver Kaasa, for At- 
lantic Co., at Elbow Lake; G. W. Cowie by R. S. 


Higgins, Northwestern, at Rothsay; Ross Knuteson 
by J. F. Malley, of Stewart, for K. & T. Grain Co., 
Bird Island; Gunder Gilbertsen, at farmers’ eleva- 
tor, Burr; G. H. Goodfellow by Stanley Stephenson, 
of Brownsdale, for La Cross Gr. Co., at Dexter; 
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Lever V. Moen by E. G. Christgau, of Dexter, for 
Farmers’ Gr. Co., at Grand Meadow; J. E. Nelson by 
E. P. Luedtke, of Waubay, S. D., for State El. Co., 
at New Germany; H. T. Hansen by J. Hogan, of 
Breulford, S. D., Security, at Fairfax. 

Resignations —Frank Finberg, National El., at 
Clinton; Wm. Klossner, Gt. W. El. Co., at Winth- 
rop; D. S. Cheadle, Interstate El. Co., at Holloway; 
J. J. Lorsung, National El. Co., Brandon; 
Gross, Zempel Hl, Dumont; Harry Rasmusson, 
Western El. Co., Bricelyn. 

New Appointments.—Albert Anderson, Deimer- 
Pepper Co., at Gonvick; W. H. Annis of Jackson, 
Northwestern Co., at Murdock; B. F. Bertrand, 
Farmers’, Darfur; A. L. Bremer of Sauk Centre, 
Lee & Gingery, West Union; John Buchanan of 
Crandell, S. D., La Cross Gr. Co., Oakland; T. 
Biever of Crookston, Minn. & Nor. El., Euclid; Her- 
men Carlson, Homestead El., Westbury; J. C. Cross, 
Renova; M. Conway, Farmers’ at Kenneth; Adolph 
Dreblow, Central Gr. & Coal Co., Blue Earth; ,.C. M. 
Daie of Wimbleton, N.-D., Browns Valley Gr. Co., 
Beardsley; Chas. Daven of Porter, Farmers’ at 
Burr; Henry Dolan for F. G Myres at Walkup; 
BH. Driscoll, Great Western at Delhi; Helmer De- 
gernes of Sunda at Carlage Jct.; Hugh Owen for 
A. E. Erwin at West Union; C. O. Ettesvold, Farm- 
ers’ at Cyrus; Ed. Follett, Farmers’ at Fairmont; 
Frank Freemont, Wohlheter El. at Fairmont; 
William Fury, ‘Skewis Grain Co., at Kinbrae; 
Albert Fick to Frontenac; J. Fredlund of Fer- 
gus Falls, Federal at Tintah; A. H. Gordon, 
Farmers’ at Hendrum; Wm. Grahlmon of Jeffers, 
Farmers’ at Windorn; G. H. Goodfellow to Foun- 
tain; S. Hanson, Hendricks Co-op. El., Hendricks; 
John C. Hansen, Western at Burchard; Rufus Hou- 
ger, Farmers’ at Granada; Mr. Hunt of Strassburg, 
Duluth El. at Kandiyohi; J. O’Hara, Gt. Western 
at Winthrop; Claude Haney at Simpson; Oscar 
Johnson at Armstrong; O. C. Jacobson of Garrison, 
N. D., Osborne-McMillen at Elbow Lake; A. P. 
Jasinski of Canby at Pipestone; Ralph Kempf of 
Goodhue at Welch; Gust Leeman of Granada, 
Rippe El. at Welcome; J. O. Lund of Bricelyn, 
Western at Frost; H. G. Luhman at Viola; Denis 
Lynch of Hayfield, Farmers’ at Stewartville; A. S. 
Larson of Flora, Northwestern at Ihlen; H. B. Lee 
of Sheylin, Diemer-Pepper Co. at Trail City; Peter 
Melby of Tyle, Northwestern at Ruthton; A. M. 
Nelson, Security at Clarkfield; J. T. Nutting of 
Clarisa, State at Grove City; Herman Nett of Lake 
Windom, Hubbard & Palmer at Hadley; Thos. 
O’Morrow, Stephenson at Sargeant; Atidrew Bye, 
Northwestern at Halstad; Chas. Persey ‘for Peter 
Maurin, Elizabeth; Henry Peschkew at Bongard; 
Frank Rosso of Crocur, N. D., Winter-Truesdell- 
Aimes at Halloway; Lars Reinboldt of Arco, Atlas 
at Tyle; John Skog of Clinton at Milan; Albert 
Stolte of Elmore, Hubbard & Palmer at Winnebago; 
Fred Smith of Hope, N. D., at Donnelly; Geo. B. 
Smett of Lewisville, Mutual at Triumph; J. C. Sul- 
livan of Blue Earth, for R. L. Honk, Good Thun- 
der; E. L. Schwartz, Benson at Miloma; C. M. Ser- 
rurer of Holland, Interstate at Halloway; W. O. 
Tilman, Davenport Co. at Wilmont; J. F. Tracy of 
Hettinger, N. D., Columbia at Weed Lake; J. A. 
Wilson of Watertown, Schwantes & Kunderling 
El. at Two Big Stones; Benj. Weglage of Melrose, 
Woodworth Co., Greenwald; Chas. E. Welsh, Cargill 
at DeGraff; C. M. Whitney of Beaver Creek, Daven- 
port Co. at Kanaranzi; John M. Wold, Western at 
Ostoria; Thos. Wallace of Faribault, Sheffield at 
La Sueur Center. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Resigned.—Fred Castle of Voltaire has resigned 
to go to Iowa; John Algeo, from St. Anthony & Da- 
kota at White Earth; John Robinson, from Imperial 
at Brocket. 

Successors.—Gust Zimmerman succeeds Mr. Pfen- 
inger at Streeter; J.-S. Broberg succeeds Julius Bak 
kum at Farmers’ at Taft; Frank F. Harris of 
Graceville, Minn., succeeds Mr. Holm at Ryder; 
John Bogstie of Weaver succeeds Mr. Bjerkea, St. 
A. & Dak., at Osnabrook; Carl Millem of Webster, 
S. D., succeeds Swan Swanson at Johnson Hltr. at 
Marion, O.; J. W. Overton succeeds B. McCollough 
at Independent El. at Cogswell; C..A. Aafedt suc- 
ceeds Fitz Harris at Ryder. 

Transfers.—F.. Smith, St. A. & Dak. Co., from 
Hope to Donnell, Minn.; Wm. Hutsinpiller, McCart- 
ney-Marshall Co., from Oakes to Forbes; Ole Braa- 
ten, Powers El. Co., from Streeter to Alfred; S. A. 
Dale, Lyon El. Co., from Montpelier to Lang; C. E. 
Alford, Thorp Co., from St. Thomas to Hensell; 
M. D. O’Neil, Cargill Co., from Kidder to Sherwood; 
L. H. Miller, Bagley Co., from Edgely to Enderlin; 
J. C. Larsen, Occidental Co., from Velva to Grano; 
Fitz Harris, Minnkonta El., from Ryder to Fonda. 

New Appointments—H. Bergman of Deisem, at 
Powers El., at Kulm; Ole Bierken of Osnabrook, 
Farmers at Meiton; J. A. Byington, Farmers’ at 
Sawyer; W. H. Beacham, Olsen & Sons at Leal; O. 
J. Brown, Farmers’ at Ellendale; G. A. Bohn, Hei- 
sing El. at Deering; S. Berg, McCabe Bros. at Car- 
bury; E. A. Bisbee at Edgeley; W. D. Bert, State 
El. at, Walhaila; N. Beaudoine, Duluth El. at 
Thorne; Chas. Boltz, Atlantic El. at Kramer; M. J. 
Cullen of Norwich, Farmers’ at Tioga; Bli Char- 
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bineau, Spalding El. at Hope; Earle Champlin at 
Drake; A. L. Edmunds, Minn. & W. at Braddock; 

F. Ehlert, Occident at Antelope; Elmer Eaton at 
Paulson’s Siding; H. W. Glade, Powers Co. at New 
Rockford; R. J. Hunter, Farmers’ at Deering; O. 

Harlen, Farmers’ at Glenburn; Thos. Hennessey, 
McCabe Bros. at Loraine; Ralph Hay at Beach; 

Alex. Hamilton, America Co. at Langdon; J. N. 

Johnson of Owego, Empere El. at Bowman; A. A. 

Kochlein, Farmers’ at Gardenna; John H. Karr, 

Farmers’ at Plentywood; G. L. Lieb and John Sim- 
met, Johns El. at Denhoff; Julius Milbreak at Ina; 

J. J. MeGraw of Park Rever, Farmers’ at Gran- 

ville; H. V. Nichols, Monarch Co. at Coburn; Wm. 

Peterson, Independent El. at Nome; Paul Ross- 

back of Platte, S. D., Farmers’ at Reeder; John 

Stutelbere of Clara City, Minn. at Wapheton; A. 

N. Sorbo of Montrose, Farmers’ at Crosby; N. J. 

Steffen of Buffalo, Farmers’ at Beefield; C. Schman-’ 
ski, Bagley El. at Reeder; T. Thompson, Farmers’ 

at Grand Harbor; C. C. Wismann, Great Western 

at Goodrich; M. N. Zeches of Velva, Equity El. at 

Jamestown. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


New Appointments.—C. McConnell at Bryant; O. 
G. Haugen, manager for Joel McKee at Bradley; 
Edgar F. Evans, Van Dusen El. at Brookings; O. 
R. Lundahl of White Rock, Miller Co. at Olivia; 
A. E. Connor, Lexauer El. at Brookings; S. Dit- 
manson, Farmers’ at Summit; Jas. Blevins at Chel-° 
sea; Arthur Ingle, Eagle Hl. at Crandall; Walter 
Rudd,. Potter, Garneck & Potter at Orient; J. A. 
Wilson, Schwautes & K. Hl. at Big Stone; Hd. 
Pearce of Ellendale, N. D., Farmers’ at Junius; L. 
B. Walker of Wilmot, Empire El. at Summit; El- 
mer Graves at Appleby; Frank Wendt of Sisseton, 
Farmers’ Exchange at Webster; A. R. Larson of 
Wild Rice, N. D., Bagley El. at Webster; Hall Plow- 
man, Gunder Lundehouse at Oldham; Geo. Colton 
of Volga, Van Dusen El. at Brookings; F. H. Ains- 
worth, Atlas Lumber Co. at Aurora; J. H. Dix at 
Graven; H. R. Coulson, Ostrort El. at Lake Preston; 
Jos. Wigdahl, Cargill El. at Claremont; H. B. Erick- 
son, Atlas L. Co. at Dempter; Ed. Van den Berg, 
Wait & Dana at Corsica. 

Transfers —Ed. N. Rice, 
Langford to Pierpont. 

Successors.—Jaccb Palmquist, National Co., suc- 
ceeds Eric Aspen, Brown Co. El. at Langford. 

Illinois —John Goemble will manage the Strawn 
Farmers’ El. Co. at Risk. Fred Waterstreet is 
managing the Winnebago Produce & Supply Co. at 
Alworth. 

Washington.—G. R. Patterson of Farmington is 
head buyer for Campbell, Sanford & Henley Co. at 
St. John; C. H. Thiemans in charge for Everett 
Gr. Co. at Spanola; J. F. Griffith in charge for Seat- 
tle Gr. Co, at Espanola; T. W. Amos of Colfax suc- 
ceeds W. D. Henry as manager for Houser & Co., 
Pullman. 

Wisconsin.—E. Schwedle, Superior, will travel in 
the Dakotas for Minneapolis Malting Co.; I. Q. 
Sessman will open the Cargill El. at DePere; Sam- 
uel Hall of Manitowoc will buy for Kriwanek Bros. 
Co. at Denmark; J. C. Paral succeeds John J. Fel- 
lers, Cargill Co. at Denmark. 

Alberta.—R. J. Smith of Stanley buys for Alberta 
Pac. El. Co. at Daysland. 

Nebraska.—Wm. Kelly* succeeds J. H. Flock for 
Crowell L. & G. Co. at Blair; John Herrold of Bee. 
removes from Seward to manage for Central Gran- 
aries at Tamoa; Benj. Jenkinson of Archer will go 
te the Farmers’ Co. at Sheldon; E. R. McElwain 
has the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. at Blencoe. 

Iowa.—Chas. F. Wagner of Storm Lake goes to 
DeWolt & Wells Gr. Co. at Marathon; G. R. Clark 
of Gilman goes to the Farmers’ at Oelwein; Chas © 
Streiter to Farmers’ at Lanesboro; Wm. Jenks of 
Ames to Farmers’ at Gilbert; Fred. Roberts of 
Hector, Minn., to Reliance Elr. at Everly; W. J. 
Moore of Gowrie goes to Hasley; Ira Syck of 
Brownsdale, Minn., to Hunting Co. at Charles City; 
L. Broderick at Sibley. 

Montana.—T. H. O’Connell at Wibeaux; Clyde 
Fraley at Bainville; Henry Heghum at Hobson; D. 
Anderson at Froid. : 


Columbia Co., from 


Oats are generally a domestic proposition. We us- 
ually export only a fraction of 1 per cent of our 
crop. Russia is ezar on oats with United States a 
close second. Our 1910 crop is record-breaker, be 
ing 1,023,000,000 bushels, against 1,007,000,000 a year 
ago. Russia had 1,026,000,000 bushels last year, the 
largest oat crop ever raised. Two years ago they 
had 844,000,000.’ Germany had 496,000,000 last year 
and France 332,000,000.—C. A. King & Co. 


One of the most interesting features of the fair at 
Great Falls, Mont., on September 19-23, will be the 
exhibit of corn grown in the competition arranged 
by James J. Hill, who offered a cash prize of $1,000 
to the winner. The competition was open to young 
people under 18 years of age, and there are 600 con- 
testants. It was open to all the state and there 
will be shown exhibits from nearly every section of 
Montana. Mr. Hill contends that Mentana can grow 
just as good corn as is grown in the Dakotas or 
Minnesota, and he hones by this contest to increase 
interest in the industry. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Reports indicate that the corn crop in Ohio will 
be far below normal. * 


The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture estimates 
the world’s wheat crop for 1910 at  3,636,000,000 
bushels. 


It is estimated that South Carolina will produce 
50,000,000 bushels of corn this year, a record- 
breaking crop. 

The Nebraska corn crop has now been placed at 
174,000,000 bushels, a decided increase over the 
estimates made in August. 


Secretary G. J. Gibbs of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association estimates this year’s corn crop in that 
state at 125,000,000 bushels. 

The Commercial Review of Portland, Oregon, es- 
timates a total wheat crop in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho of 50,675,000 bushels, with a carry-over 
of 10,000,000 bushels. 


Corn condition in Michigan on September 1 is 
placed at 81, against 79 last month and 86 a year 
ago. The wheat yield in Michigan is 19 bushels 
per acre, against 18 last year. 

The Kentucky September report shows corn con- 
dition of 73 against 70 in August, and “86 last year, 
when crop turned out 103,000,000 bushels. The 
wheat quality is put at 78, indicating a crop of 
9,400,000 bushels. 

Drouth the past month caused a decline in Okla- 


homa corn, according to the September report, 
which places the condition at 56, against 64 in 
August. Condition last year was 55 and crop 


turned out 101,000,000 bushels. 


Missouri September corn condition is placed at 
82, as against 82.2 last month and the _ ten-year 
September average of 76.8. Crop last year, 198,- 
000,000 bushels. The yield per acre for Missouri 
is put at 13.7 bushels against 15 lastyear. 

Director Chappel of the Iowa Crop Bureau esti- 
mates that one-third of the Iowa corn crop will be 
safe from frost on September 15, 60 per cent on 
September 25 and 95 per cent on October 10. Two- 
thirds of the corn is in excellent condition, with 
an average condition of 89. 

The National Agricultural Society of Mexico es- 
timates a larger corn crop in that country than 
for many years. In the states of Tamaulipas, 
Chihuahua and Nuevo Leon, a particularly large 
crop is expected. The Mexican Herald predicts that 
Mexico will import no corn this year. 


In Ontario ‘the fall wheat is estimated at 19,705,- 
&37 bushels, against 15,000,000 bushels last year, and 
spring wheat at 2,433,456 bushels, against 2,223,000 
bushels last year. Oats placed at 100,064,428 bush- 
els, against 90,235,579 bushels last year. Quebec’s 
new crop oats is also reported very fine. 


Secretary Frank O. Fowler of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association reports that this year’s 
grain crop in Northwestern Canada will be about 
106,000,000 bushels, with an average yield of 12.6 
Lushels per acre under cultivation. The total in 
Saskatchewan is put at 161,912,000 bushels. 


Report of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
from 491 stations north of Vandalia line make corn 
condition 92.5. Highteen reports say crop is ten 
days to three weeks late. Four hundred and ninety- 
seven stations report that 13.7 per cent, or 50,600,000 
bushels of old corn is still in farmers’ hands. Four 
hundred and ninety-nine stations report oats yield- 
ing 41.7 bushels per acre, with 2.12 per cent, or 
3,370,000 bushels of old-crop oats still in farmers’ 
hands. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of 
Statistics estimates the average condition of corn 
on September 1 was 78.2, as compared with 79.3 
last month, 74.6 on September 1, 1909, 79.4 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, and 79.5 the ten-year average on 


September 1. Comparisons for important corn 
states follow: 

Per Cent 

CONDITION. of WS: 


Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Ten-Year Acreage 


States 1910. 1909. Sept. Av. in State 
SHUTS NT Sroewieees crepes ty ' 86 84 83 9.3 
TO Wile eet eet se airaues’« 3 82 79 82 8.3 
Ais. ¢. (> 5) ee eee ee 75 55 Yi 19 
DEC E. SA CMsy Slang 8-2, « 59 57 68 7.8 
MASS OUTER Mies ss cee eens 83 68 78 OP 
INGDTSS KA oi. 6 auetnes. s 68 68 78 alt 
Okiastioma™, 0... : 50 47 73 5.1 
Rib ie e ae 85 91 84 4.5 
Gborplag Fe aos os. de 88 88 85 4.0 
OBIG are tethers eins ¥ 72 87 83 3.5 
Tennessee ......... 85 73 80 -3.3 
KGRBUCKY +0..5..2... 82 83 84 oe 
AV@DAMNA 4.6 p03 i4r0s.% © 92 76 81 stall 
Mississippi ........ 93 69 76 2.8 
North Carolina ..... 86 19 83 2.7 
Arkansas 2.5...0..0. 91 65 ut 2.5 
Louisiana ......... 90 87 80 2.2 
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South Carolina 86 82 19 2.1 
South Dakota ...... 82 90 84 1.9 
Witeiniay temo satin 82 in 86 139 
IN nit a Rests alee aA Celie cate 77 84 82 1.8 
Minnesote ‘ij... c¥ermia: 83 92 84 U5 
Pennsylvania ...... 78 64 84 1.4 
Wistonsine 0. saenter 75 82 83 1.4 

United States .... 78.2 74.6 79.5» 100-0 


The average condition of spring wheat when har- 
vested was 63.1, as compared with 61.0 last month, 
88.6 when harvested in 1909, 77.6in 1908, and a ten- 
year average when harvested of 78.0. 

The average condition of the oat crop when har- 
vested was 83.3, aaginst 81.5 last month, 83.8 when 
harvested in 1909, 69.7 in 1908, and a ten-year 
average when harvested of 79.5. Comparison for 
important oat states follow: 


The 
Ellis 


Per cent 
CONDITION. of U. S. 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Ten-Year Acreage 


States 1910. 1909. Sept. Av. in State 
Lilitioiss ee eee 94 90 78 13.0 e@ 
LOW Hyshe petalscovon pa areas 100 80. 78 12.5 rier 
WET CSOCA aise: ccacte ous 67 91 83 8.0 
Nebracicaty 4 <rane cde 78 74 73 7.6 
WiISEONSIM. “Fact cic ye 70 89 84 6.7 
DheXGhifznchthe PA: ESS es 94 83 78 De O 
ODIO Ss tsaes eae 94 84 83 Bult e@ 
North Dakota ...... 25 88 80 4.7 
Michigan. +..% aren 83 78 84 4.4 
Souths Dakotacare 66 87 87 4.3 
ING We OY Oy ey tities eens 3 78 87 3.9 
AMSA. ser: ise ston 91 83 66 3.4 
Pennsylvania ...:.. 97 76 »- 82 2:9) 

United States ..... 83.3 83.8 ives 100.0 


Correctness 


of 


Principle 


The September report shows an indicated total 
corn crop of 2,899,000,000 bushels, wheat crop of 
676,000,000 bushels, and an oat crop of 1,045,000,000 
bushels, the largest on record for the latter. In 
detail the indicated crops are: 

—Yields— 4 
Sept., 1910 Final, 1910. 
458,000,000 446,366,000 
218,000,000 290,823,000 


737,189,000 


Grain— Acreage, 1910 
Winter wheat 29,044,000 
Spring wheat 19,742,000 


Total wheat 48,786,000 676,000,000 


Orr Staci. 114,083,000 2,899,000,000 2,772,376,000 coupled. with efficient 
Oats fascias 34,380,000 1,045,000,000 1,607,353,000 ; 

Rye 2,155,000 32,088,000 32,239,000 general design has 
Barley ..... 7,057,000 , 152,000,000 — 170,284,000 

Play , cca 3,103,000 16,500,000 25,856,000 ; : ier 
Hay fee 45,005,000 60,116,000 64,938,000 given the Ellis Drie 


The report makes clover seed condition on Sep- 
tember 1, 78 against 76 last year, with an acreage 
116 per cent. 

The preliminary estimate of the yield per acre of 
hay is 1.34 tons against 1.42, the final estimate of 
1909 and a ten-year average of 1.44. The average 
quality is 92.5 against 93 last year and a ten-year 
acreage of 90.8. The total indicated production is 
60,116,000 tons against 64,938,000 tons finally es- 
timated in 1909. 


the enviable reputation 
of being the most pow= 
erful and practical 
grain drier ever con= 


structed. Our new 


FRED KING ON SPECULATION. catalogue deals plainly 

Fred King is a promising ‘son of his father, 
Yrank F. King, and a chip of the “old block,’ his 
grand-sire, C. A. King. He sermonizes, like his 
father, end takes kindly to speculation, which in a 
recent sermon he called “the dynamo of the busi- 
ness world.’ However, he has much of the Solo- 
monie wisdom of the house: “Stop, look and listen 
before you indulge,’ he warns you. ‘Speculation 
is not a sure cure for poverty. Don’t speculate un- 
less you can afford to lose. Most people figure 
upon what they would like to make, rather than 
what they ean separate themselves from without 
pain. Borrowed money is generally a hoodoo. In 
speculating always prepare for the worst. It oc- 
easionally happens. Don’t try to. trade every day. 
Wait for a golden opportunity. Accept fair profits; 
don’t be a hog. Don’t let a good profit run into a 
loss.. The unexpected happens frequently. Limit 
your losses. Better be a live coward than a dead 


with the above points 


and will be sent for 


the asking. 


Ellis Dried 
Is Nature’s 


Nearest Way 


hero. Select your broker with care. Take one who 
makes a specialty of trading in futures. Consult 
Dunn or Bradstreet for their financial standing. 


Get wise before you invest.” 


ee Postal Teles. Bldg. 


Superior received her first cars of new grain. 
1910, on August 9—a mixed car of wheat and bar- 
ley. . 

The Oklahoma Agricultural College and the Rock 
Island System in that state send a special instruc 
tion train through Oklahoma during the present 
month. This train visited all the important towns 
in the state at times when farmers’ institutes were 
in session. Five cars composed the equipment; and 
in each car expert lecturers provided by the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College gave lectures and demon- 
strations on growing better wheat. Exhibits were 
made with different grades of wheat, the flour 
made from each grade and the loaves of bread made 
from each kind of flour. The train left Guthrie on 
Monday, September 5, and was out about ten days. 


Chicago 
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The CO-OPERATIVES 


The farmers’ elevator at Beach, Mont., paid a 50 
per cent dividend. 

The Regina Farmers’ Elevator Co., Regina, Sask., 
paid a dividend of 6 per cent. 

The Elbow Lake Grain Co., Elbow Lake, Minn., 
passed its dividend in order to repair the elevator. 

F. J: Trotter has been arrested on a charge of 
embezzling funds of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Deering, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of St. James, Minn., 
has been compelled to reorganize. The property of 
the old company was sold by order of court on Au- 
gust 20 and bid in by the new company at $3,500. 
The new company also bought all the hard and soft 
coal, the oil meal, grass seed; etc., at invoice price. 
Some of the other property was bought by individu- 
als. The new company has engaged Carl Serklund 
as manager and is now ready for business. 


WESTERN CANADIAN FARMERS. 


A convention of farmers of Alberta and British 
Columbia was held at Vancouver on August 20-21, 
to consider the matter of hay inspection and a ter- 
minal elevator for bulk grain on Pacific waters. 
After a lengthy discussion of the hay problem, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That representations be made to the 
Dominion government pointing out the unsuitabil- 
ity of the present standards of hay for Alberta and 
British Columbia and the necessity of a suitable 
standard of quality for hay, if the hay industry of 
Western Canada is to reach its highest state of de- 
velopment; such standards to give grades for tim- 
othy, clover, alfalfa, brome, wild native hay, and 
any other varieties which are necessary for the 
business of the West; and that competent inspec- 
tors be appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Inspection and Sales Act in regard to the inspection 
of hay. 

“Further, that a committee consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of the United Farmers of Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia farmers and hay commission mer- 
chants be appointed to draft the proposed grades of 
hay and if same are suitable, that the government 
be requested to add same to the Inspection and 
Sales Act. 

“Further, that the Department of Agriculture for 


British Columbia and Alberta be requested to give | 


their assistance in securing these amendments to 
the act. 

“Further, that the committee appointed, consult 
the hay interests of Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 
preparing the proposed grades of hay.” 

On ‘the terminal elevator question. no action was 
taken. Captain Worsnop of the Canadian Mexican 
S. S. Line stated that he had private plans for an 
elevator plant, but the Alberta farmers seemed to 
favor government-owned elevators. The convention 
apparently thought the shipment of wheat to Hu- 
rope by the Tepauntapee railway route was advis- 
able if proper arrangements could be made as 10 
rates. 


SHORTAGE IN SCREENINGS. 


Grain screenings cleaned out of wheat and flax 
by the mills and elevators were but a few years 
ago considered of little value, but actual feeding 


tests, as well as chemical analysis, have so con- . 


clusively proven their high value as a food for ani- 
mals, especially sheep and dairy cattle, that the 
prospective supply is a matter of concern to all 
who are interested in any way in feeding stock. It 
is, therefore, important to note the dockage in 
grain this year, at Minneapolis, as compared wit 

other seasons, says the Market Record. ‘ 

It will be noted that on August 11, out of 106 
cars of wheat inspected by the state, and taken in 
rotation from the records, 61 cars showed dockage 
of % lb. or less. On August 12, out of 200 cars of 
wheat 101 cars showed dockage of % Ib. or less. - 

Reports from country stations throughout the 
Northwest show that in some localities where the 
weeds have been a pest for years, and where dock- 
age in wheat last season ran from 8 to 6 lbs., the 
dockage this season is not to exceed % lb. and in 
many cases the wheat is inspected without dock- 
age. 

The statement is made by a number of the Min- 
neapolis grain men that the wheat crops of the 
Northwest this season are more free from weeds 
and dockage than any season they have ever 
known. This condition is also true of barley and 
oats, which proves the theory of grain experts last 
spring, that the late frosts would kill the weeds in 
the grain, is in-a large measure correct and that 
the drought conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the Northwest have been unusually un- 
favorable to the growth of those weeds which sur- 
vived the frosts. The best authorities estimate the 
total available supply of screenings from this 
year’s crop of grain to be not to exceed one-half 
of the total of last season and a large number of 
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grain dealers place the figure at one-quarter of the 
usual output. 

This is a blessing in disguise to the grain grow- 
ers of the United States as well as those of the 
Canadian provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, but it will make very much less tonnage 
for the Minneapolis dealers to handle, as in addi- 
tion to the shortage of the dockage on the grain 
many people in the country this year are cleaning 
their grain and feeding their screenings to their 
own live stock. The country mills also, owing to 
the scarcity of fodder in their locality, will dispose 
of all. of their product locally’ and discontinue 
shipping their screenings to Minneapolis, as screen- 
ings are selling under the price of good wild hay. 

For a number of years past thousands of tons of 
grain screenings have been ground in this country 
and exported to Germany, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark and the British Isles for cattle and sheep 
food. The feeders of Europe have learned to utilize 
everything of which the food value has been 
proven, by feeding their animals: along scientific 
jines, and they have been good buyers of these 
producis. 

The result of the shortage in the dockage in 
grain this year will no doubt eliminate the possi- 
bility of the United States exporting screenings 
product this year and we will lose a large part 
of this trade for the present, but the fact of our 
grain fields being relieved of the pest of weeds 
will more than offset this loss. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on August 9, 1910. 


Bag-Cleaning Machine-—Edward L. Buschman, 
East Orange, N. J. Filed July 27, 1908. No. 966,- 
522. 

Machine for Cleaning Dust Collector Tubes.—Ded- 
rick G. Becker, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed January 
27, 1910. No. 966,420. See cut. 


967,849. 


969,074. 


Grain-Door for Railroad Cars.—Julius J. Sands, 
Fremont, Neb. Filed March 1, 1910. No. 966,476. 

Seed-Corn Tester.—Robert Hales, Garfield Town- 
ship, Sioux County, Iowa. Filed May 13, 1910. No. 
966,742. 

Regulator for Grain Heaters.—August J. Koegler, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed September 7, 1909. No. 
966,564. 


Issued on August 16, 1910. 


Grain Door for Box Cars.—Silas Tappin, Webster, 
S. D. Filed November 8, 1909. No. 967,856. 

Grain Door.—Edgar B. Gilleland, Wichita, Kan., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Automatic 
Steel Grain Door Co., Pierre, S. D. Filed April 28, 
1909. No. 962,870. See cut. 

Grain Measure.—Alexander Cosford, Oak Lake, 
Manitoba. Filed September 21, 1908. No. 967,172. 

Dust Collector.—Isidor Steiner, Munich, Germany. 
Filed January 3, 1910. No. 967,849. See cut. 

Weighing Machine.——Joseph W. Allison, Ennis, 
Texas. Filed December 20, 1909. No. 967,299. 

Automatic Weighing Machine.—Stanislaw Ciar- 
kowski, Jersey City, N. J., assignor of one-fourth to 
Sofia K. Ciarkowski, Jersey City, N. J. Filed Sep- 
tember 4, 1909. No. 967,868. 


Issued on August 23, 1910. 


Grain Door for Cars.—Frank A. McComber, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. Filed June 8, 1910. No. 968,387. 


September 15, 1910. 


Conveyor.—Edwin E. Vrooman, Hyattsville, Md. 
Filed June 6, 1903. No. 968,211. See cut. 

Feed Regulator for Grain Separators.—William 
W. Keran, Camargo, Ill. Filed August 18, 1908. 
No, 968,364. See cut. 


Issued on August 30, 1910. 


Dust Collector.—Orville M. Morse, Jackson, Mich.; 
Sarah G. Morse, special administratrix of said Or- 
ville M. Morse, deceased. Filed June 9, 1909. No. 
969,074. See cut. 


Issued on September 6, 1910. 


Machine for Comminuting Alfalfa and like mate- 
rials.—Adolphus M. Allen, Minneapolis, Minn., as- 
signor to Allen Alfalfa Mill Co.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
Filed October 23, 1908. No. 969,739. 

Alfalfa Feed Mixture—Edwin Gloor, Webster 
Groves, Mo., and William W. Pascal, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignors to Commonwealth Feed Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed December 20, 1909. No. 969,267. 

Door for Grain Cars.—William G. Craig, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and Aubrey R. Ramsdell, Toledo, 
Iowa. Filed April. 30, 1910. No. 969,604. See cut. 

Grain Door.—Edward Posson, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Grain Belt Car Specialty Co., a corpora- 
tion of Maine. Filed October 25, 1907. No. 969,405. 
See cut. 

Grain Car Door.—Anton C. Smith, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, assignor of one-third to Thomas J. Hol- 
land, Winnipeg, Manitoba. ‘Filed August 5, 1909. 
No. 969,730. - 

Sectional Grain Heater.—August J. Koegler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed September 7, 1909. No. 969,484. 


SEERAIINE IEEE Se 


Grain deliveries on contracts at St. Louis were 
made on September 2 instead of September 1 in or- 
der to gain an additional day. Under the rules of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, on all sales of bulk grain 
en elevator receipts, the buyer is entitled to five 
days’ free storage. If the deliveries had been made 
on Thursday there would have been only one full 
day and Saturday, which is a half holiday, in which 
to dispose of the grain or ship it, Monday being a 
legal holiday, Labor Day. In order to gain an addi- 
tional day in which to dispose of the grain before 
storage charges would accrue, the buyers arranged 
with the sellers to have the deliveries made on Fri- 
day, September 2, which will permit the shipment 
of the grain on Tuesday without extra cost. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head shuuld reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] : 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A 20,000 bushel elevator at Washburn, N. D., for 
sale or rent. In the best of condition. Reason for 
selling, too much other business. Address 

PAUL S. MEYER, Washburn, N. D. 


NORTHERN KANSAS ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
Elevator in fine farming district in northern 
Kansas for sale. Only grain business in town. 
Good crop prospects this season. Address 
KANSAS, Box 8, Care of “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade, Chicago, III. 


NEB. ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Eastern Nebraska elevator of 15,000 bushels ca- 
pacity for sale; or will trade for land. Have so much 
other business that I cannot handle it. Coal business 
with 14 bins in connection with elevator. Address 

GEHO. HE. HOTCHKIN, Minden, Neb. 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Orders in Futures 
carefully executed © 


Phone 
Harrison 7228 


Consignments given 
Special Attention 


‘ 


September 15, 1910. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 
Hlevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 


locations. Prices very reasonable. Address. 
JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, Ill. 


WISCONSIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For sale at a bargain, elevator and warehouse 
located in one of the best towns in northern Wiscon- 
sin; finest hay, grain and potato section in the 
state. Capacity 70,000 bu. grain; 50,000 bu. pota- 
toes; 600 tons of hay. For further particulars 
address 

FARMERS’ PRODUCE CO., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Fine first-class grain elevator in Cavalier county, 
N. D., for sale. Good reason for selling. Can give 
possession at once. Elevator in first-class repair. 
You will have to hurry to get this. Will make 
terms. Address 

O. P. R., Box 9, Care of “American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FINE WAREHOUSE AND CHOP MILL FOR 
SALE. 


A $30,000 brick warehouse and 65x140 chop mill 
for sale. Storage about 60 cars hay, 10 cars grain. 
Complete grinding equipment, electric power. Ele- 
vator scales. Private switch 186 ft. with 10-foot 
loading and transfer dock. 44x150 vacant adjoining. 
Good will and long established business goes with 
property. Increasing in value all the time. A snap 
for man who wants to step right into an old estab- 
lished and paying Hay, Grain and Mill Feed busi- 
ness, Wholesale Retail, Commission and Shipping. 
(Alfalfa trade alone is an attractive business.) 
Terms easy. Reasons for selling, have made enough 
and want to retire. For full particulars address 

BOX 595, Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 


horsepower. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


GASOLINE ENGINE FOR SALE. 
One 34 H. P. Miami Gas or Gasoline Engine for 


sale. In good running order. 
STRAUB MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHELLER FOR SALE. 

One No. 244 Combined Western Warehouse Sheller 
for sale; capacity 400 to 600 bushels per hour. Good 
as new, but too small for our mill. Will sell cheap. 
Address 

MARCO ELEVATOR CO., Marco, Ind. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED. 
Second-hand flour mill machinery in good condi- 
tion, for 250 to 300-barrel mill wanted for cash. 
Make price with and without steam plant. Address 
H. 8. RANDALL, Lock Box 269, Davenport, Iowa. 


LARGE LINE OF MACHINERY CHEAP. 
Large line of various machinery for mill and ele- 
vator equipment; special low prices for quick sales. 
- Write for particulars to 
AMERICAN HOMINY CO, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send For The Three 


Wagner Publications—‘‘GRAIN INVESTMENTS’— 
“WAGNER CROP BOOKLET” and “THE WAGNER 


LETTER.” Statistical information covering the grain 
markets furnished instantly. 


E. W/. WAGNER & CO. 
98-99-100 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
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FOR SALE-GASOLINE ENGINE, 


An 80 H. P. New Erie Dayton Gas Engine for sale 
cheap. Guaranteed to be in good condition. Good 
reason for selling. Address 

QUINBY CLIMER, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


IRON GRAIN TANKS FOR SALE. 

Four round galvanized iron tanks in good condi- 
tion, suitable for grain. Hoppered at the bottom; 
6 feet in diameter; 8 feet high. 

YPSILANTI MACHINE WORKS, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PRODUCER ENGINE FOR SALE. 

A 25 H.P. Olds Gas Producer Engine and gen- 
erators for sale; complete in good running order. 
Cost $2,500 new; will sell cheap. 

HANNIBAL GARAGE AND MACHINE CO., 
Hannibal, Mo. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
Two Warehouse Corn Shellers, one Duplex Feed 
Mill, one No. 10 Brass Car Loader, and one West- 
ern Suction Fan Cleaner (40-inch fan), for sale. 
Address 
A. H. RICHNER, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


TRADE 159 


Or 


Gran and 


\e.g Seeds. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
ur products. 
ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Pfiscellaneous 
ee Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


SCALES 


TRACK SCALE FOR SALE. 
Modern railroad track scale for sale. 
class condition. Address 


GEO. C. BAGLEY ELEVATOR CO., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


In first- 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free, 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
Chicago, III. 


299 Jackson Boulevard, 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Slightly used or rebuilt scales, guaranteed in good 
condition, at half price. 100 ton, 42 ft., 50 ton, 44 
ft. Standard; 80 ton, 42 ft. and 60 ton, 38 ft. Fair- 
banks; 10) ton, 14) ft., 6 ton, 14 ft:, 5 ton, 14 ft., 
Fairbanks wagon; 3,500 lb. Dormant, Fairbanks, 
several portable scales; all offered subject to prior 
sale; also new scales; all sizes to 200 ton capacity, 
for sale or exchange. 

THE STANDARD SCALE CO., 1345 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 


IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, II]. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
fe) =MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 

gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 


Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or Job completed 


Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


HOTEL LA SALLE 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Mgr. 


La Salle at Madison St. 


RATES 


One Person 


Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day 


Room with private bath: 


$3.00 to $5.00 per day 


Two Persons 


Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 


Room with private bath: 


$5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


TvorPersons 2m 


Four Persons - - - - 


Suites 
$10.00 to $35.00 per day 


All rooms at $5.00 or more are same price for 


$5.00 to $8.00 per day 
$8.00 to $15.00 per day 
one 


or two persons 


Headquarters for National Grain Dealers 


Association Meeting, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1910 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


LEADING DEALERS IN HAY 


DETROIT 


NEW YORK CITY 


Joun B. Nrezer, Pres. Maurice C. NIEZER, Sec’ y-TREAS. 
GrorGE B. Ni1EzER, GEN’L MGR 


CAPITAL $50,000.00 


NIEZER & COMPANY 
Buyers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS 
and STRAW 
Buying in Car Lots a Specialty 
Jobbers of Flour, Corn Meal and Chopped Feed 
Members of Tur Nationa, Hay AssociaTION 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 


ARTHUR BROCKMAN & CO. 


511-512 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW CONSIGNMENT FIRM 


I have been in the grain business in St. Louis for 
twenty-seven years and have made a connection 
with Chas. M. Fresch under the firm name of 
Arthur Brockman & Co. We will make grain con- 
signments our sole business. We solicit your trade. 


ARTHUR BROCKMAN & CO. 


511-512 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOTH PHONES CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ABEL BROS. 
HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


OFFICE, 446 THE ARCADE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| Elevator and Warehouse, 2290 to 2310 West Third Street - 


S. BASH & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Hay and Grain the year around 


Specialty Field Seeds 


- Produce and Commission. Wool, Seeds, 
Grain, Hay, Furs, Hides, Pelts, Etc. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MEMPHIS 


R.C. ROBERTS R. L. HUGHES 


A.S. DUMONT 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS GJRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce , Merchants Exchaxge 
DETROIT, MICH, DECATUR, ILL, 


Consignments Solicited. Ask for our bids and quotations, 


‘ CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
advances, 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELBVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


CRABBS, REYNOLDS, TAYLOR COMPANY 


CLOVER SEED 


ALSO TRACK BUYERS OF GRAIN 


Crawfordsville Indiana 


MINNEAPOLIS 


L. A. MOREY CO. 
GRAIN 


Brokerage and Commission 


C 1 Produce Exchange . NEW YORK 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


{ New York Produce Exchange 
MEMBERS | National Grain Dealers’ Ageeaation 


FORBELL & KIPP 
Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists in these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


342 Produce Exchange 


PITTSBURG 


<ev7F, H, PEAVEY & C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


PEORIA 


MINN, ‘ 


CONSIGNMENTS Wanted 
1st for Memphis, Tenn. 


2nd for J.C. West & Co. 


Liberal Advances—Quick Returns 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Crain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
TYNG, HALL & CoO. 


Grain and Commission 


Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CONSIGN YOUR GRAIN TO 


Warren Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Will look carefully after consignments. 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


The Clark Grain & Hay Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay, Straw and Mill Feed 


In Car Loads and Mixed Car Loads 
713-715 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Reference: Second National Bank 


Sizing up Pittsburg Market ? 


THINK OF 


H. G. MORGAN, (“iis has?" 


727-729 Grain Exchange, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HAY—Ear Corn, Oats—HAY 


D. G. Stewart & Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY and FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty Street Pittsburg, Pa. 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. Capacity 300,000 bu. 


Established 1878 


Cc. A. FOSTER 
Wholesale Grain, Hay, Straw and Feed 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURG, “ee | 


Grain Dealers National Association 
Member : { National Hay Association 


Use Robinson’s Code 
Reference: Monongahela National Bank 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN |. 


Grain, Hay and Feed 


Room 708 Wabash Building, 
telephones {Bol 2889 Soe, Pittsburd, Pa. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


BALTIMORE 


BUFFALO 


Toledo Leads World 
On Clover Seed, Spot and Futures 
TRY 
C. A. King & Co. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy &.0.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED ‘1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


James E. Rundell 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS. 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed. Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


Frep MAYER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J. F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 

TOLEDO OHIO 

Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 

Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 

Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 


it. for the asking 


JOHN M. DENNIS, Pres’t 
FERDINAND A, MEYER, V.-Pres't 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 
Grain Receivers and by beg 
BALTIMORE, 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber e ee Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DO YOU SELL OR CONSIGN? 


KIRWAN BROS. GRAIN CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUYERS, RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
THEY GET RESULTS 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. EF. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. eae attention given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVERENCES: { Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


MILWAUKEE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GEO. L. STEBBINS FRANK A, WITT 


STEBBINS-WITT GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission and Brokerage 


715 Board of Trade, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Consignments and Correspondence Invited. 


O. MOHR, Mer. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr -=Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


B, G. Ellsworth, Eaient H. H., Peterson, Vice-President, 
H. Hiemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Malting Barley 


Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. W. ALDER, Pres. T. J. STOFER, Treas. 


F. J. HEINMILLER, Secy. 


ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 
833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


504 Board of Trade, Indianapolis Ind. 
Lahr Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 


Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 
and lake grain. 


We Solicit Consignments 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


BASIL BURNS 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANT 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BUFFALO - = NEW YORK 


A.W. HAROLD 


GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND 


The Union Elevator Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


We work a large country business, 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 
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GRAIN RECEBIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


LAVERNE A.LEWELLYN PRESIDENT 


T 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Grain and Provision Traders 


should all have acopy of my ‘‘Traders Guide 
and Pocket Account Book.” Contains max- 
ims that have piloted many speculators to 
success; explains trade rules and customs 
and furnishes statistics of constant value. 
Sent free on request. 


GARDINER B. VAN NESS 


Grain and Provision Commission Merchant 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CRIGHTON 


Grain Comumiss 


advantage. Ask for our Market Letter. 


408-9-10 Postal Telegraph Building, - 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE-& CO. 
a: __(Established 1852) 
mission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Strect, -O- CHICAGO 


EUGENE SCHIFBLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN. Pres. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFELIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
-.- AND... 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 
Ft. Dodge 
Storm Lake 
Iowa Falls 
Independence 


Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 
Mason City 
Atlantic 


Des Moines 
Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Sioux City 
Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


&«k LASTER 


ion Merchants 


Our experience since 1876 in the Chicago market has given us the experience, facilities 
and connections to handle your consignments and Board of Trade orders to best possible 


CHICAGO 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission 


Grain an 


317-321 Western Union Building - 


RUMSE 


d Seeds 


Merchants 


CHICAGO 


Y&GOMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


I. P,. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brekers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


“They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


LIPSEY & COMPANY 
Grain Commission Merchants 


Excellent facilities for handling your business 
711 Postal Telegraph Building 


CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


169 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Harrison 4867-4868-4869 


Your Interests Are Our Interests 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


| KANSAS CITY 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds 


Orders in futures carefully executed 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


All business transacted through a confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. K. HOOPER E. G. BROWN 
President ; Secy-Treas. 


HOOPER GRAIN co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 
240 LaSalle St. 


Chicago 


F. E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, anes Corn, Rye. spimechyi Clover, 
Hungarian 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
department is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 
Chicago. 


205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


eee and Consignments 66 Board of Trade 


we k 
Rneaoe Market Reports on CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Grain bought and sold for future delivery. 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C, W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & GO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


H. W. Re Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 


Elevator Proprietors on IIlinols Central and other 
Railroad Systems 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building 


CHICAGO 


C. H. CANBY & CO. 


8 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We give special attention to handling the 
hedges of grain dealers and millers in the future 


markets. Write us. 


FRANK J. DELANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


715 Postal Telegraph Building 


L. D. Phone Harrison 355 


Intelligent Service. Always Hustling. 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec'y 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


DECATUR 


OUR BIDS ARE GOOD ONES 


CAIRO 


REDMAN, MAGEE & CO. 
GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR, Cairo, III. 


ST. 


LOUIS 


Slack-Fuller Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
208 Merchants’ Exchange 


H.C. Sheen H. H. BECKMAN, c. ue NIEMEIER, 
Test. 


Vice Prest. c. & Treas. 
SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND SEED TO 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER COMMISSION CO. 
GRAIN Sion ‘mercuants. 
St.Louis, Mo. 


Consignments 
Solicited. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments. 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


EATON, 


A. F. EATON, Pres. 


206 Merchants’ Exchange, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Consign your Grain and Hay to 
The Live Ones 


McCLELLAN COM. CO. 


25 years experience in the commission business. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
prompt returns. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
St. Louis. Established 1876. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis 


Cochrane Grain & Elevator Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


SEND YOUR GRAIN TO US— 
| WHY? BECAUSE WE ARE BOTH PRAC- 
|e ~* || TICAL GRAIN MEN AND ARE 
ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


THEREFORE WE GET YOU BEST RESULTS 


POWELL & O'ROURKE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Missouri C. W. McClellan, Vice-Pres. 
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Fireproof Concrete 
Grain Elevators 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Burrell 
Engineering 
& Construc- 
tion Co. 


Designers and 
Builders of 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


in Wood or 
Concrete 


Isn't It High Time 


to let us figure on your eleva- 


tor, mill, coal chute or 


stock yards. Chicago Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Fireproof Grai 


ag oe IE: 


————— = —— a 


n Elevators | 


7 i 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., Lessees 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber of Commerce - . BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


‘* 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


i8if Fisher Building CHICAGO 


Ww. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Elevator “D,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola Enclosed with Tile 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern:plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


ES CAPACITY OF ELEVATOR ..... 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway CU Rae ee at Fort William, Ont. CAPACITY OF STORAGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 
We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Piece ge rerat ea cassarbden erty nv es rouge Cis THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building 7 7 
SAN BeaNciacS: C368 Mieton St DEW ER, CONS, i Natea betaine Pinta 
» “> sion Street » ., Ist National Bank Building 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Ltd., Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


Get The Best MOU LTON & EVANS If You Use 

It Is Cheapest Motors—Better Use 

Evans Wagon Dump GRAIN ELEVATOR PLANS AND CONSTRUCTION Evans Motor Attachment 
Perfect Control 406 CORN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Saves Trouble 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418-2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 


Telephone Humboldt 2373 C H I G A G O 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, Iron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Fred Friedline & Company 


=> The No Back Pressure “1905” box Cotecta 


“The 1905 Cyclone is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air discharged.” The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The velocity of air on suction side of fan is always greater in the ‘‘1905’’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.”’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
3 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the ‘1905’’ Cyclone over the old Cyclone is from 71.2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration nothing but the collector.” 
The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Elevators 


Storage Tanks 
Wood or 


Concrete 


Recently harapleved Mill Storage ; 6 Tanks 
140,000 Bu. Capacity 


Small elevators of concrete at a reasonable cost 
are now a possibility. Investigate the advantages. 
Our plans and estimates will interest. 


L. 0. HICKOK & SON "tsi, coco 


WwooD LL. BVvEGE FLOUR MILLS 
STEEL DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF SEED HOUSES 


aa GRAIN ELEVATORS mane 
CONCRETE 224 BOSTON BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. HOUSES 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
Operation and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Plain Gas Engine Sense 


By E. L. OSBORNE 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or 
gasoline engine and wants to operate 
it to the best advantage. 

The book is written in plain language and 
thoroughly covers the field of gas engine oper- 
Hall Signaling Distributors Gon 
bin sobeer bud Coca ten eee gee 125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


increasing the value of the whole plant. 
MITCHELL BROS. & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ghe “CLIMAX” SCOOP 

Ten Cents 
TRUCK fio.r% the velac of a tans 
sure mee nae, it in unloading Coal or Grain 
rom box cars 


Hence, in two weeks’ use the 
Scoop- “Truck will pay for itself 
and cost you nothing for its 
use thereafter. 

It will last for years 
and save the wearing 
out of a dozen com- 

mon scoops in doing 
a like amount of 
work. 


| Patented 
July 30, 1907 

In efficiency, they are unequalled. They Price $10.00 
are as durable as the elevator structure. F.0.B Factory 

They are simple, only two moving parts. os ° 
They never need repairs. Detroit 


You will find them ey erywhere, and every- 
where giving perfect satisfaction. Scoop-Truck Co. 
2225 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Hall Distributor Co., 506 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
SEEDS "Sa 


7, 9 and Il South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


P. F. McALLISTER 
C. F. O'CONNOR 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE 
HARRISON 1128 


McAllister & O’Connor 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AND 
COAL HANDLING PLANTS 


1232 Monadnock Block = 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Elevator 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 
Write T. E. IBBERSON, 308-310-312 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


DENVER, COLO., 313 Mining Exchange 


He Knows How. 


GET WHAT YOU CONTRACT FOR BY DEALING WITH 


C. E. Bird & Co. 


Builders of ELEVATORS and MILLS 


16 Years’ Practical Experience 


614 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Wiederholdt System 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 
THE MOST IMPROVED. AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR 
Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
Grain Bins, Silos, Storage Bins, 
Tanks, etc. 
BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Wiederholdt Construction Co. 
606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bld¢., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Kaysville Milling Co.’s Elevator, Kaysville, Utah. 50,000 Bushels Capacity. 


WE ARE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


FIREPROOF 


GRAIN TANKS 


=e 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 322 Felt Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 338 Globe Bldg. EL PASO, TEXAS, 313 E. P. & S. W. Bldg. 

BUTTE, MONT., 352 Phoenix Bldg. 
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Once Tried--- 
Always Used 


Here’s what one firm says about our Ken- 
dedy Car Liners: 


Millers’ Mutual Fire 


MILL OWNERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IA. 


Insurance Association 


Of Illinois 
ALTON, 


ILLINOIS 
Established 1878 


Cerro Gordo, Ills., June 23, 1910. 
Mr. Fred W. Kennedy, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of recent 
date regarding car-liners, we shall certainly 
want more of them this season. We con- 
sider them an indispensable thing in con- 
nection with the shipping of grain. We 
had less shortage in shipping wheat last 
season than we have ever before expe- 
rienced. If we had a good car we used 
only the end liners but where the posts 
were not just what they should be and the 
doors could not be accurately fitted we 
used the standard liner. We were de- 
lighted with the out-turn weights of the 
ears weshipped. We attribute the success 
_to the car liners and we consider that they 
paid for themselves several fold. Please 
enter our order for one dozen standard 
liners and eighteen end liners, to be deliv- 
ered as soon as convenient. 


Insurance on Flour Mills and 
Elevator Properties. 


The Oldest Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in 
America 


Cash Assets Over $300,000 
J. T. SHARP, Secretary. 


Cash Assets - - $366,891.05 


A. R. McKinney, Sec’y 


THE PIONEER MUTUAL 


ccamiys  cuc || Millers’ National eee 


The above letter shows what Kennedy Car 
Liners will do. They are the surest and 
cheapest means of preventing leakages in 
transit that can be procured. 


Insurance Co. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 


Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 


IDA GROVE, IOWA 


Full reinsurance reserve. 

We are paying 15% CASH DIVIDENDS. 

Losses paid fn 12 years, $490,841.04. 

We write fire, lightning and windstorm insur- 
ance forany term, If not interested you ought 
to be. 


FRED W. KENNEDY, Mfr. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


CHICAGO - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


Address, F, D, BABCOCK, Secretary. 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Insurance with a maximum of 
security at a minimum of cost for 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 


Show the value of any num- and CONTENTS, on the Mutual 


ber of bushels or pounds of ]| Plan 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or e ne Sees Raliciss or enert term 
f policies on grain, if required. M 
at an iven price 
aed Le a $2 iiisnes Semi-Annual Assessments cost- AVA 
7 ing about one-half Stock Company 
bushel. One of the most use- Rates. 


CREANZES 

Surplus over all liabilities, including “bg 

Notes and Permanent Fund... .$5,574,335.07 
Net Cash Surplus and Permanent 

$986,681, 01 


lers. Endorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


INSURBS ELEVATORS 
AND GRAIN 


1.25 
= Control the Drop of Your 


Grain Dump 
by the use of the 
Reliance Automatic 
Dump Controller 


Entirely under the drive- 
way floor and takes up 
no room. 


Mitchell Bros. & Co. 


315 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


ful books ever offered to mil- 


Easily attached toa rail, 
platform or dump scale. 


Has control of the dump 
from the time that the 
trigger is pulled and 
causes it to settle down 
easily and without the 
least jerk or jar. 


Shipped on 30 or 60 days’ trial. 
PRICE, $12.00 


we also build 


Grain Elevators 
S Write for plans and estimates. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
625 Board of Trade Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Corn Sheller 
C.0, Bartlett& Co, 


Cleveland, O. 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 


DUST! DUSTI As, 
DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
Wloughly tested for many years 
in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
known. _ Perfect Ventilation. 
= Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
: P= ’ postpaid. Circular free. 

nts wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“1 24 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


In successful use 30 years drying 


BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Grain Handling] 
~ | Equipments | 


/ 7 
a te, “ \ MERE ? 


Consult Us 


Before Buying Machinery 


For Your Grain Elevator 
Catalog D will be mailed if you request it 


THE JEFFREY MFG.CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


WANT ADS In this paper bring results. 
Rates on application. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Yad 


\\: 
nn 


PERMANENT 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


Don’t Buy Gasoline Engines 


space occupied and practical overcoming of vibrations. Costs less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This is our 55th year. 


Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers, - ~ - 


until you investigate “The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol enginé, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
Its weight and bulk are half that of single-cylinder engines, with greater du- 
tability. Endorsed by the Board of i 

grain elevator work, owing to steady pull, quick and easy starting, small 


nderwriters. Especlally adapted for 
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Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking 
elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds ‘small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIFFER- 
ENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT IN- 

M)URY. Ahead of rolls or stones in speed 
s=imand quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. Quit THINK- 
ING about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 
Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 
we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 
Circular sent for the asking. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to !t from any 
direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 


thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
luys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 
STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatlo 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


“Ge THE HEART OF THE %%® 


We have 20 Scale ware- 
houses to save you Time, 
Freight and Trouble. 


Send for Catalog No. 544SK. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Bakersfield, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah Santa Maria, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo, Spokane, Wash. Portland, Oregon 
Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 


Denver, Colo. 
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HESS-DRIED 
Best 
Dried 


ERS are used every- 
where, by Grain 
Handlers, large and 
small. 


We make small sizes 
for country elevators 
Fand large ones for 


eight regular sizesin all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car-load a Day size. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Send for Booklet. 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn. 
growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert . 
Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries -  -  -  - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For saleby MITCHELL BROTHERS & CO. 
315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


wAA 
THE PROVEN SHIELD FOR IRON AND STEEL, INERT 
PIGMENTS, GOGD COVERING CAPACITY, DURABILITY 
RECORDS IN ALL CLIMATES. Write for Booklet 117-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.25 


Mitchell Bros. & Co., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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HESS GRAIN DRI-. 


terminal elevators; 


; 
, 


